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ESTABLISHED 1862 


Above is pictured’ one of the Timken Back-up Roll’ Neck 
Bearings. installed in the 4-high reversing hot mill of the 
Aluminum Company of America at Alcoa, Tenn. 


These bearings have been in operation about 17 months and, 
on the basis of the service given by so many other Timken 
Roll Néck Bearings, still will be going strong, keeping up 
production and holding down costs, many years from now. 


They: have a bore of 35%", an outside diameter of 51” and 
a width of 36°; weigh 9,070 Ibs. apiece; and have a mill 
Sepatating force capacity of 8,300,000 pounds at mill 
speed. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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PERATORS like the exceptionally smooth 

operation of this EC&M Master Switch 
(Type NT). It lessens fatigue—an even greater 
consideration today than ever before, with more 
and more women entering industry. 


Furthermore, this switch, in combination with 
magnetic contactor control, produces a quick 
response in motor-driven machines. It gives 
more accurate control of machines and helps a 
lot in those inching operations. 


An important feature, too, is its narrow width 
allowing several of these EC&M Master Switches 
to be lined up side by side—and all easy to reach! 


Bulletin 1182-1 completely describes this 
Master Switch for use with EC&M Bulletin 921 
Crane Control or Bulletin 925 Mill Auxiliary 
Control. Write for your copies to-day. 
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THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI OHIO U.S.A. 
SHAPERS BRAKES SHEARS 





This 34” by 14-ft. Shear is typical of the Cincinnati line 
with capacities of 114” in thickness, 18-ft, in length, and 
capable of handling the toughest of materials... armor 
plate. These powerful Cincinnati All-Steel Shears . . . built 
like a machine tool and equipped with exclusive Cincinnati 
hydraulic holddowns ... shear with micrometer accuracy. 


Write for informative book S-3 on the 
complete line of Cincinnati Shapers. 
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2-Hi McKAY LEVELLER ¢ 
LEVELLING OF LIGHT & HEAVY PLATES ¢ 


| Compact self-contained flexible drive ont : 
2 Motor driven roll banking ) 
3 Fool-proof adjustments 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 





Advice to the Victory Gardener 


@ “Rain, rain—go away” has become the theme song 
of every metalworking victory gardener in this, the 
Cleveland area, at least. And from what little informa- 
tion seeps through the wartime weather bureau cen- 
sorship we're not alone in our plaintive chant. But 
whether you are an old and experienced gardener who 
already is bragging about the peas you had last night 
for dinner or one of the rank amateurs like ourselves 
we believe you'll get some real help and advice from 
Doctor Horatio K. Bunbottom’s Garden Column which 
we are snitching from the May issue of the American 
Foundry Equipment Co.’s Parade. It follows: 


Selecting the Site 


@ “The first step in establishing a garden is the selection 
of the site. This, preferably, should be just beyond the 
reach of your sprinkling hose, as it is considered quite 
fashionable to use buckets to carry water out to your 
dying plants. Besides that, the water slopping down 
your pants’ leg has a definite cooling effect which will 
be much appreciated on hot summer days. 

“Once the site has been determined, a simple soil 
test should be made. This test consists of picking up a 
clod of dirt, smelling it, and then crumbling it be- 
tween your fingers. This will create the impression that 
you are a soil expert, and it also dirties your shirt front 
which gives you an honest, down-to-earth appearance. 


Acquiring the Tools 


@ “Obtaming a full assortment. of tools is the next 
step. This is best done by borrawing from the neigh- 
bors; although, under very unusual circumstances, actual 
purchasing from the local hardware store is permissi- 
ble. One of the most important of all tools is the hoe, 
so be sure to get one with a sturdy handle. You will 
find it of great value in helping to assume the Tired 
Gardener Stance which will awe both your family and 
close neighbors. 

“The successful gardener also makes judicious use of 
fertilizer, of which there are two general types—one 
coming from bags and the other from nags. You will find 
that a great many people will insist the bag type is 
just as nutritive as the Old Original, but it is suggested 
you get the opinion of any well informed sparrow on 
this. 


Preparing the Soil 

@ “The soil should next be prepared and the most popu- 
lar way is to hire some farmer to do the plowing. The 
farmer and plow method gives him a chance to show his 
skill in driving horses. When he shouts “Gee”, that is 
the signal for the horses to swing to the right and tram- 
ple down your wife’s begonia bush. “Haw” means just 


the opposite . . . (The begonia bush tramples down the 
horses? ) 


When To Plant 


@ “When to plant, probably, will. be your biggest 
problem. Late frosts get the early vegetables and early 


frosts get the late ones. It is well to remember that 
certain things should be planted on certain days. Pota- 
toes, for instance, should be in the ground by St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. Of course, if you aren’t going to raise pota- 
toes, it doesn’t matter what day you don’t plant them on. 


... And How 


@ “The majority of garden vegetables are grown from 
seed, and there are various ways of planting. One ex- 
pert advocates wrapping cach seed in lead so the weight 
will cause the seed to sink in the ground and thus plant 
itself. This method is not. generally recommended, for 
it is one sure-fire way to get lead in your plants. 

“Radishes are a very popular item. Why, no one 
seems to know. They are pictured on the seed packet 
as being colorful scarlet globes tipped by small green 
leaves. Actually the average home-grown radish re- 
sembles spinach with large green leaves and an edible 
portion more like a toothpick. 


Vitamin Content Important 


@ “Tomatoes are also a popular vegetable. They are 
generally grown from plants purchased from commercial 
The plants usually seem sickly and puny 
Don’t let them 


growers. 
and don’t look as if they will survive. 
fool you—they are, and they won't. 

“Vegetables generally are famous for their vitamin con- 
tent, some having more than others. Parsnips, turnips and 
spinach are notoriously rich in vitamin content; while 
the things you like, such as strawberries, and corn-on- 
the-cob, are sadly lacking. This often tempts the ama- 
teur gardener to try developing new species which in- 
corporate the good points of several types. We warn 
that this does not pay. We knew of one man who, 
after years of experimentation, succeeded in growing 
strawberries that tasted like spinach. He wrote the 
Department of Agriculture and told them but instead of 
complimenting him they told him it wasn’t worth much 
unless he could develop a spinach that tasted like straw- 
berries. This particular friend gave up the whcle 
idea and put in a miniature golf course instead.” 


How To Get to Heaven 


@ We all know the plight of association secretaries and 
can therefore appreciate this complaining obit written 
by the Secretary of the Purchasing Agents Association 
of, Birmingham, Ala., as he retired from office at their 
last convention: 


The Secretary stood at the pearly gate 
His face was worn and old. 

He merely asked the man at the gate 
For admission to the fold. 

What did you do down there? St. Peter asked 
To gain admission here? 

Oh, I used to be a Secretary, 

Down there for many a year. 

The pearly gate swung wide open sharp 
As St. Peter tapped the bell. 

Come in, Old Top, and take your harp, 
You have had enough of hell! 
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“JAPANESE WRITING” 


In Your Shop? 


Ce WRITING”, shopmen used to call 

it—a humorous, vivid description of the 
marks, gouges, and scratches on a work piece, 
caused by an inaccurate machine, improper 
tool setting or careless workmanship. 


But today “Japanese writing” is the new 
and more appropriate term for these shop 
errors because every scrapped piece, or time 
lost in unnecessary grinding and refinishing 
operations, hurts America and helps Japan. 


A number of things can cause “Japanese 
writing” in turret lathe turning operations— 
inaccuracies because of worn parts, improp- 
erly ground cutters, incorrect type of tool, 
wrong tool positioning, too heavy a cut or 
too fast a speed. 


And these factors can be licked—probably 
very easily. A Warner & Swasey field engineer 
can help you do it by on-the-spot diagnosis. 
Also available to turret lathe departments are 
the Turret Lathe Operator’s Manual, Turret 
Lathe Rebuilding Booklet, Tool Catalog, Bar 
Turner Booklet, Cutter Grinding Educational 
Motion Picture, Feed and Speed Calculator 
—and to your operators, “Blue Chips”, a shop 
bulletin written especially for turret lathe 
operators that brings valuable, practical in- 
formation, tips, short-cuts, etc. 


if you have trouble with “Japanese writing’ 
or any other work spoilage that slows produc- 
tion from your turret lathes, perhaps we can 


help — write Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. 


= 


Important New Booklet 


Now Ready for Distribution— 


“Better Performance from Single 
Cutter Bar Turners”—a 32-page 
booklet for better understanding 
and use of a tool that is used more 
than any other tool for bar work. 
Write for your copies! 
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Polishing Jessop Stainless Stee! 


Jessop makes corrosion-resisting, heat resisting, and high strength 
stainless steels in standard analyses for all applications. 


In addition to the most popular stainless steels falling into these classi- 
"a fications, there are other types which combine all three characteristics in 
il varying balances. All are produced in electric furnaces under careful 
‘ regulation of the Jessop Controlled Quality Plan. 


Special analyses will be furnished on specific request. Our repre- 
sentatives will be glad to advise you on particular applications. Write for 

































iat complete information. 
tae 
TRADE NAME TYPE ANALYSIS 
AUSTENITIC STAINLESS STEELS (Cr-Ni) 
ne os aw hae sivers 
Hi-Gloss* 303 C-.20 max. Cr.-17.50/20.007, Ni-8.00/10.00 
Hi-Gloss-MO 36 C-.10 max. Cr.-16.00/18.00% wai tee rinee 
Hi-Gloss-Ca M7 C-.10 max. Cr.-17.00/20.00%, “cae 
CHROMIUM STAINLESS IRONS AND STEELS 
Dure-Gless C-1 410 C .18% max. Cr. 10.00/14.00%, 
= 3 iz ee | 
Soran 3 éfen™ Sais oniee e: 
*Free Machining Grade. wha 
Jessop Steel Company 4 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS “ 


WAREHOUSES: CHICAGO + CINCINNATI 
ESTABLISHED 1901 CLEVELAND * DETROIT * HARTFORD 











ARGEST and heaviest of its type, 

this U. S. Coast Artillery 90-mm. 
anti-aircraft gun can be fired while 
moving through a vertical arc, or 
while swinging in a complete circle. 
Supplying this and thousands of other 
guns requires ever increasing quan- 
tities of ammunition. 

In meeting the requirements, not 
only for ammunition, but for guns, 
ships, tanks and planes, war plants 
everywhere are assured of faster ma- 
chining and longer life of cutting 
tools, by using Texaco Cutting Oils. 

Texaco Cutting Oils, (Sultex, Tran- 
sultex and Cleartex), lubricate the 
tools, prevent chip welding and carry 








away the heat, assuring improved sur- 
face finish, and maximum output per 
tool grind. 

So effective have Texaco Lubricants 
proved that they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many important fields, a few 
of which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Engineer specializing in 
cutting coolants will gladly cooperate 
in the selection of the most suitable 
lubricants for your equipment. Just 
phone the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States, or write: 

a = @ 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 





THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


& More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


*More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


*More revenve airline miles in the U. $ 
ore flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


*More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated and fueled with 
Texaco than with any other other brand. 
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Electrical equipment aboard ship has no off-duty time. Radio, inter- 
communication, air conditioning, ventilation, refrigeration, deck 
machinery, gun operation and innumerable other vital services employ 
resistors in their control circuits. These resistors must be dependable 
to function at all times. Ward Leonard Vitrohm Resistors have 
measured up to their responsibilities. Their ability to withstand 
moisture, temperature change, shock and vibration makes them par- 
ticularly well fitted for sea duty. Resistors with the same ruggedness 
as those used by the Navy and Merchant Marine are 
available to all industry engaged in victory production. 
Send for data sheets. 


Electric control @) devices since 1892, 





WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, 65 SOUTH STREET, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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ROEBLING Sie Gnter 


helps make it an unpleasant one! 


GAINING ACCESS to key points 
@) from which our boys with bayonets 

can prod the Axis rear is a fine art 
our Corps of Engineers is rehearsing well 
in advance. Some fine day soon that art will 
go into action where it really counts. And 
the you-know-whats who started all this 
will find that the nation that produced a 
Francis Marion, a Jeb Stuart, a Cump 
Sherman, is still producing them—with up- 
to-date trimmings. 
One of those trimmings is the sturdy steel 


pontoon bridge above, designed to be 
thrown across water “barriers” in a matter 


of mere hours. Another is the modern 
rope-rigged equipment our Engineers use 
for the throwing. With weapons like these 
and their “we'll try anything” spirit, those 
Engineers are ready to go to town. And 
you know what town! 


Wherever the going is tough today—at 
training centers, on maneuvers, at the fight- 
ing front—Roebling “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope is pulling its weight for Vic- 
tory. Pulling with all the knowledge and 
skill and pride Roebling engineers and 
Roebling workers have built into every 
foot of it. 


DON’T LET YOUR ROPES SPRING A SURPRISE ON YOU! 


all times. Copies of this tag, printed on heavy stock and 
varnished for easy cleaning, are yours for the asking. 
Write your nearest Roebling office for your free supply. 
Ask for Tag “‘A’’. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Bronches and Worehouses in Principal Cities 


You CAN FORESTALL it by following a regular inspection 
and maintenance routine for a// your ropes. Through 
such periodic checks, you can stop the causes of undue 
rope wear, keep your ropes on the job for Victory. To 
make this even easier, Roebling engineers have prepared 
the handy tag illustrated here, containing a wealth of 
conservation data to keep your operators and main- 
tenance men reminded of precautions to be observed at 
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skilled men... . 


modern equipment 


make possible Weirton’s 






“DOUBLE CONTROL” of quality 


At each step in the steel-making process—from iron ore 
to the last detail of shipping—the combination of control 
by men and by machines gives ‘‘double control’’ to the 
quality of Weirton steel . . . steel so vitally needed to 
build tanks, trucks, ships, shells, guns and all the other 
tools required by our Armed Forces. 


To make possible the “double control’ of quality 
here at Weirton, men of experience—only those especially 
trained in the art and science of steel-making—are 
employed. Then, these skilled craftsmen make machines 
of the very latest designs do their bidding. That's what 
is meant by Weirton’s “‘double control"’ of quality. 


At Weirton, men and women are bending every effort 
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to see that the Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commis- 
sion and our regular customers working on War Produc- 
tion get the steel needed to produce Victory equipment. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, West Virginia 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Division of 
) NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS 
PUMPS =: ACCUMULATORS 
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DUST and DIRT, the most destructive saboteurs that 
ever attack a bearing, can be effectively: excluded 
by the use of Chicago Rawhide “Perfect” oil seals. 
At the same time these seals prevent the leakage of 
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Announcing the New 
Ampac *200’ 


ompare 4 





Today the big swing is to alternating current 
welding . . . and here it is at its newest and 
finest in Allis-Chalmers’ new Ampac “200” 
Note how much more the new Ampac gives you 
in savings, faster work, better welds! 





leading types of Transformer Welder in their Use of I] Important Features... . 











IMPORTANT 
FEATURES 







HOW THEY 
BENEFIT YOU 





No arc blow to slow 
down welding. 


Steady arc makes sound, uniform welds. 
You can weld in corners and grooves 
easily. Production is speeded. 












Low striking voltage at 
high amperage. 


Saves power for you. No need for high 
voltage at high currents. Raises power 
factor — cuts power input. 









High striking voltage at 
low amperage. 


Strikes arc fast. Gives you high, yet 
safe voltage necessary. Makes a-c 
welding easy at low currents. 








Takes less than 300 sq. 
in. floor space. 







Small size saves valuable space on 
crowded shop floors . . . makes it easier 
for you to move and handle the unit. 





Contains less than 5 
wearing parts. 


Cuts maintenance to simple lubrication 
twice a year. Less chance for wear 
means longer service, lower upkeep. 









Low original cost (no 


rotating element). 


Simpler construction of a-c welder cuts 
purchase price to around 65° of what 
you would pay for a d-c welder! 









Wide welding range 
of over 200 amperes. 


You can weld thin sheets . . . yet have 
capacity for heavy plates, too. You can 
use rods from li," to 14” in size! 









Reconnectable for 220- 
440 & 208 v., 60 cycle. 


Gives you full capacity at low voltages 
where lines are long and isolated. Can 
be used on eny standard a-c voltage! 








Over 857 efficiency at 







You enjoy full benefits of a-c welding: 
lower power loss, high power factor, 
lower operating costs! 





Saves welding time. Welder can make 
simple adjustment from high to low 
amperage current quickly and easily. 











normal loads. 
| All settings within six 
control turns. 
| Movement of variable 
part 2” or less. 





Cuts wear and maintenance to a muini- . 
mum. Reduces hum and vibra tion 
Contributes to trouble-free operation. 










Only Ampac gives you all 11.. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS © 





.TOTALS 


> AMPAC 200 © 








STAINLESS STEEL 


TAINLESS steel is playing an important role in Allied war production. Our air- 
craft, warships and motorized units utilize this strategic material. Production 
of chemicals, explosives and synthetic rubber is facilitated by use of stainless steel 
equipment. In many other fields, where high tensile strength and resistance to heat 


or corrosion are demanded, stainless steel is specified. 


As America's largest and only exclusive producer of stainless steel, Rustless is filling 
a substantial portion of these wartime needs. Rustless is doing more. Through use 
of its unique process, Rustless is conserving America’s limited resources of chromium 
and electrolytic nickel. This is important, because the stainless steel industry is the 
largest consumer of low-carbon ferrochrome and electrolytic nickel, both of which 


are among the most critical of strategic materials. 


The Rustless Process is based on-the use of sub-grade chrome ore and staialess steel 
scrap, of which there are adequate supplies in this country. More than 65% of the 
nickel used by Rustless is obtained from scrap, while only 3% of its chromium 
comes from low-carbon ferrochrome. Thus Rustless is not only meeting wartime 
demands, but through its conservation efforts is also assisting greatly in meeting 


the critical supply problem of these two metals. 


These advantages of the Rustless Process will be of equal benefit in meeting a greatly 
expanded use of stainless steel after the war. When that time comes, Rustless will 
be ready with a fund of new technical knowledge and specialized experience to 


devote to the problems of peace. 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


RUS.T\LESS 


CORROSION D HEAT-RESISTING 
STAIN LESS\STE ELS 








It’s another job for the AMPLIDYNE 


A sheet of paper varies a ten-thousandth in thickness 
and a giant paper machine instantly changes its pace- 


A strip of steel speeds by at 25 miles an hour and a 
flying shear jumps into action to cut 33-ft lengths with 
an accuracy of 0.1] per cent. 


In industry after industry, small electrical signals such 
as the power output of photo and other electronic tubes 
are working “miracles” in the control of processes and 


product quality—with the aid of GE AMPLIDYNES. 


Within less than |/ 10th of a second, the amplidyne 
can magnify a |-watt signal from vacuum tubes, pilot 
generator, or other source into a powerful 10,000-watt 
working output. Thus it can assume the duties of heavy- 
current contactors, and eliminate many other conven- 
tional control devices. 


The amplidyne will not change characteristics or get 
out of adjustment. Yet it is immediately adjustable to 
meet changed production requirements. Similar to con- 
ventional m-g sets, it is sturdy, long-lived, presents no 
unusual maintenance problems. 


GENERAL 
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The versatile amplidyne is finding wide and dramatic 
use in automatic control of voltage and current, speed 
and acceleration, torque and tension, thickness and width, 
color register—even in finger-tip positioning of massive 
machinery. New uses for it appear almost daily wherever 
an electrical signal can express the need for a change in 
an electrical operation. 


A G-E application engineer will gladly suggest how the 
amplidyne fits in with your plans for present and postwar 
production improvements. Call on him through our local 


office. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y 


THE STORY OF THE G-E AMPLIDYNE 


This 36-page book tells how 
the amplidyne works and de 
scribes typical 
Send for your free copy of “‘The 
Short Circuit That Moves 
Mountains” today. 


applications. 
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WIRE 


WASHBURN 





Washburn wire makers are skilled craftsmen who have The operations of making Eagle Music Wire are exercised 
been schooled by long experience in the highest stand- with extreme care. To maintain a bright, clean surface, 
ards of quality workmanship. Talent and the most up-to- the finished wire is handled with gloves to prevent per- 
date equipment produce clean, uniform wire . . . straight spiration marks which lead to rust and finally to surface 
throughout the coil, and held to close tolerances in all pitting. 

physical requirements. Specify Eagle Music Wire for superlative quality. 













WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 





WASH BU } 
P ‘ f R AX 

CLEAN UNIFORM BILLETS -STRIP-—RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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CoppPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 





Prepared Each Month by the Bridgeport Brass Co. 
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-” 
Headquarters for BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER 








Hot Forged Parts 
Display Superior 
Strength, Ductility 


The hot forging process for the fabrica- 
tion of non-ferrous parts has won increas- 
ing favor in recent years because of the 
superior physical properties resulting in 
the finished part. Compared with castings, 
hot forgings have greater strength, duc- 
tility, and impact resistance. They are 
generally tougher also, because of their 
freedom from the porosity found in many 
castings. The forging process tends to close 
up any voids which existed in the original 
cast billet, and the combined heating and 
working refines the grain structure, thus 
producing a tougher product. 

Another feature in the growing popu- 
larity of hot forging has been the intro- 
duction of copper alloys characterized by 
exceptionally high mechanical strength in 
the hot forged conditions. Most of the 
copper alloys acquire their strength largely 
as a result of cold working. In such an alloy 
as Duronze III, however, the high mech- 
anical strength is an inherent property 
rather than an artificially produced one. 
Duronze III is therefore particularly adapt- 
able to the production of unusually strong 
parts by the hot forging process. 








Memos on Brass— No. 39 


Brass is one of the most useful of 
engineering materials because its 
physical properties can be varied 
over a wide range to meet the re- 
quirements of specific applications. 
These variations in properties can 
be effected by changing the copper- 
zine ratio, by the addition of small 
quantities of other elements, or by 
mechanical means. 

















Annealing Step Important in 
Fabrication of Brass Goods 





Selection of Correct Equipment Essential in Attaining 
Satisfactory Results and Maximum Economy of Operation 





Use of the correct annealing equipment 
is a factor of primary importance in the 
fabrication of many types of brass goods. 
Each job usually presents an individual 
problem, and because of the many types of 
equipment available, and the considera- 
tions that influence their selection, fabrica- 
tors frequently find it advantageous to 
consult the skilled technicians in Bridge- 
port’s laboratories. 

Up-to-date annealing furnaces, selected 
with a view to the job in hand, will be 
found, in the long run, to be more eco- 
nomical than the continued use of out- 
moded or inadequate equipment. Correctly 
selected equipment will pay for itself in 
reduced costs of operation and in the higher 
quality of product, 


Factors Influencing Selection 


Annealing equipment is not necessarily 
complex. Where requirements are small, a 
relatively simple type of manually operated 
furnace will usually suffice, provided it is 
equipped with a pyrometer for indicating 
the annealing temperature. The recording 
type of pyrometer is to be preferred, since 
it provides a record of the temperature of 
the annealing cycle. 

Where annealing requirements are more 
extensive, the use of automatically con- 
trolled equipment is desirable. The most 
modern types of furnaces include equip- 
ment for performing a number of other 
operations besides the actual annealing. 


Cleaning and Pickling 
It should be kept in mind that work to 





Laboratory tests on the corrosion resistance of copper alloys are constantly 
supplementing field studies as a guide to the development of new and improved alloys to meet modern 
service requirements, 


carried on at Bridgeport, 


be annealed should be free from drawing 
and lubricating solutions. Such work can 
be readily cleaned after annealing and pick- 
ling. On the other hand, work that is greasy 
before annealing will remain dirty and 
spotted after annealing and pickling. 

For this reason, modern conveyor type 
furnace equipment is provided with a pre- 
cleaning chamber which removes the draw- 
ing lubricant before the work enters the 
furnace proper. To conserve handling time 
and floor space, such furnaces are also 
equipped with quenching, acid pickling, 
washing, and drying chambers at the exit 
end. Equipment of this type is particu- 
larly well adapted for the manufacture of 
long runs of the same type of part, such as 
brass small arms and artillery ammunition. 


Method of Firing 

Small manually operated furnaces are 
generally gas-fired. Larger equipment may 
be gas- or oil-fired with automatic temper- 
ature controls. Electrically heated furnaces 
are also used in some localities. Whatever 
the source of heat, the work is brought up 
to the required temperature, and in the 
process becomes discolored through oxida- 
tion. This discoloration must be removed 
by cleaning with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Bright annealing furnaces are also avail- 
able for annealing copper, gilding metal, 
and commercial bronze without scaling. 
Here a controlled reducing atmosphere sur- 
rounds the metal during the annealing 
operation, and provision is made for cooling 
the metal down to room temperature with- 
out allowing it to become oxidized. 

Local annealing, such as is required for 
softening the mouth of a brass cartridge 
case, is generally done by partly immersing 
the article to be annealed in a molten salt 
bath. For a stress relief heat treatment (to 
remove internal stresses resulting from cold 
working operations) finished cartridge cases 

(Continued on Page 2, Column 2) 
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COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 


CAUSES OF CORROSION 


This article, dealing with the influence of 
temperature, is the eighth of a series of dis- 
cussions by C. L. Bulow, research chemist at 
Bridgeport Brass Company. 


Before discussing the influence of water 
compositions upon the corrosion rate of 
metals, it will be well to recall that heat 
accelerates practically all of the reactions 
involved. Qualitatively, it may be said that 
a temperature rise of the corroding solution 
of about 20°C. will double the rate of 
corrosion. The effect of temperature is not 
always so pronounced, but in some cases 
it is even more so. 

The change in corrosion rate with tem- 
perature generally depends on the nature 
of the corroding medium. The accompany- 
ing curve shows the relationship in the case 
of brass in a 3% NaC! solution. 
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Temperoture in Deg. Cent. 
Effect of temperature on rate of corrosion of brass 
in 3% NaCl solution 


The influence of temperatures is one of 
the reasons that many power plant engin- 
eers keep a record of incoming and out- 
going cooling waters in condenser installa- 
tions, because it is recognized that a unit 
operating at too high a temperature may 
fail prematurely. The higher temperatures 
of cooling waters during the summer is also 
one of the factors contributing to more 
rapid summer corrosion. 

Instances have been reported in which 
new condenser tubes installed during the 
winter season have given longer service 
than tubes installed in summer. This differ- 
ence in performance occurs because of the 
type of protective film which forms. The 
corrosive film which forms on a metal in 
cold water is generally thinner and more 
continuous than one which forms in warm 
water. In warm and hot water the sus- 











Bulletin Index for 
1942 Now Available 


A complete index of all articles which 
appeared in the COPPER ALLOY BULLETIN 
during 1942 is now ready for distribution 
to readers. The index is thoroughly cross- 
referenced to facilitate its use, and includes 
a complete listing of all items which ap- 
peared in the New Developments column. 

Copies of the index may be obtained free 
of charge by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company on your company letterhead. 


Annealing Equipment 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 


are also completely immersed in molten 
salt. Stress relief heat treatments can also 
be carried out in special continuous re- 
circulating gas-fired furnaces. 

It will be seen that the correct selection 
of furnace equipment depends on many 
factors: operations involved, length of pro- 
duction runs, continuous or intermittent 
use, composition of alloys. Bridgeport 
metallurgists will aid fabricators in weigh- 
ing all of these factors. 





Preventing Hot Breaks 


“Hot breaks” in brass—intercrys- 
talline cracks resulting from a com- 
bination of heat and stress—can be 
prevented by observing simple pre- 
cautions. A detailed explanation of 
the causes and prevention of hot 
breaks was given in the January, 
1941, issue of the COPPER ALLOY 
BULLETIN, copies of which may be 
obtained from Bridgeport. 











ceptibility toward pitting generally in- 
creases substantially. As a result of pitting, 
the useful life of a condenser tube may be 
considerably shorter than that indicated by 
the over-all corrosion rate, as evaluated by 
loss in weight or in tensile strength. 

On the other hand, an increase in tem- 
perature may lead to the precipitation of 
calcium carbonate and other types of scales 
on the metal surface. These scales, when 
continuous, often confer consider able pro- 
tection on the underlying metal. This scale 
formation is due to the decrease in solu- 
bility of certain minerals in the water with 
increase in temperature. 
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This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
ge snore, Senee Oe has been ee or 
is endor y ft Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manvfacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


A thread milling machine is described as 
especially suitable for threading operations on 
the nose of 75 mm. shells. It is equipped with 
an air-operated chuck of capacity up to 3 
inches in diameter, and all driving elements, 
electrical controls, and coolant system are 
enclosed in a rugged structure. (No. 450) 


A new connector is designed to serve as a 
substitute for soldered and taped joints in 
electrical wiring, according to the manu- 
facturer. Connectors are said to use no rubber, 
tin, or lead, and to provide a satisfactory joint 
both electrically and mechanically. It is said 
that the insulation on the connector will not 
puncture at 10,000 volts. (No. 451) 


A vernier height gage is made in three 
sizes of 12, 18, and 24 inches and is available 
in metric as well as in English measure. It is 
said to be designed particulariy for use in jig 
and fixture making and for general layout and 
inspection work. It is described as a valuable 
adjunct to gage blocks in angular measure- 
ments and other operations where a high de- 
gree of accuracy is necessary. (No. 452) 


Hole saws of fine-tooth design, said to be 
suitable for working on non-ferrous sheet, are 
made in a range of sizes from % to 4 inches. 
Sizes are in steps of 1/32 inch up to 2 inches, 
then 1/16 inch up to 3 inches, and “% inch up 
to the maximum of 4 inches. (No. 453) 


A forming machine is reported to be cap- 
able of rolling edge forms on both sides of a 
flat sheet in a single pass. Assembly is avail- 
able to specification as to sheet width. One 
model will handle thicknesses to 22 gage, an- 
other to 16 gage. A variety of edge forms can 
be produced, and the manufacturer is pre- 
pared to furnish the proper rolls for a specific 
job. (No. 454) 


A new polishing lathe is provided with a 
clearance hole through the entire machine. 
This feature, according to the manufacturer, 
permits polishing a portion of a long piece of 
work up to the maximum capacity of the 
lathe. Work can be loaded and unloaded while 
the spindle is in rotation, and a switch and 
mechanical brake control are provided to 
facilitate handling of work which can be 
loaded better when the spindle is station- 
ary. (No. 455) 


Metal hammers for machine shop and as- 
sembly line work are being produced with 
light or heavy heads. Construction consists of 
a cast bronze head with a hickory handle. 
Weight of heads ranges from 5 ounces to 8 
pounds. (No. 456) 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN .— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronsze, High- 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


cast iron and 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ing eilicon bronse 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface 


changers, oil refineries, an 
industries. 


gRONO- ay Shaner ALLOYS— 
strength bronze 


ger wire and cable. 
WELDING ROD— For repairing DURONZE ALLOYS—High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 


heat ex- LEDRITE* ROD—For “Bridge 
process making automatic screw ma- co 
chine products. 


trolley, messen- 
piping. 


ateel, fabricat- h silicon 
tanks. 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For enaes. BRONZE, DURONZE 
plumbing, heating, underground WIRE -— For cap and 


‘machine screws, 
screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


for cor- ing staff, special equipment 


rosion-resistant connectors, for making hm or complete items. 


rt” marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘‘Pjumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
services. 


heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


ground and industrial 


BRASS 


Note: Bridgeport products are supplied in ac- 
cordance with existing priority regulations. 
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ENGINEERED FOR PRECISION-VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING 
FUME CONTROL 


MECHANICAL DRAFT 
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Under the lash of all-out production, Industry has 
learned many new reasons for keeping a close watch 
on Dust~and its treacherous ally, Fumes. Utilizing 
the most advanced development of Sturtevant Air 
Research and Engineering, industry has been able, 
through effective air control, to boost output, pare 
down operating costs, and improve product quality 
—to a degree never before thought possible. 


Take the manufacture of aircraft engines, for exam- 
ple. Destructive dust from buffing and grinding operations 
must be whisked away as soon as it leaves the wheels. But 
there’s an extra twist that Sturtevant Air Engineering gives 
this job. Instead of carrying off and wasting the conditioned 
room air, it’s whirled through dust separators, purified and 
returned to the room with all its valuable heat intact. 
Savings at the coal pile run as high as $8,000 a year. 


In giant booths where motorized equipment is spray 
painted, you'll find another Sturtevant dividend. Control- 
ling the toxic fumes that spurt from spray guns was not 
enough. All air entering the room is now purged of dust 
or anything else that could impinge on freshly painted 
surfaces. Repainting was minimized and the production 
line went into high gear. 


Processing metals at Victory-speed and efficiency 
calls for still another touch of Sturtevant genius. Acid 
fumes, destructive enough to eat through steel beams and 
keep labor turnover as high as 50% are now precision- 
controlled. Absenteeism is down to normal, costly equip- 
ment safeguarded and production quotas reach a new high. 


And there are hundreds of new products, such as the 
miracle of making artificial wool from cow’s milk, born 
with an inherent fume control problem that Sturtevant 
had to lick before production could be achieved. 


Oeil 


DRYING AND HEATING 


Remember, all these advantages of dust and fume 
control—that are helping turn out better war goods, faster 
and more efficiently—will be equally important when in- 
dustry returns to competing for postwar markets. With- 
out “air at work,” no plant can expect to compete on an 
equal footing. 


ENGINEERED AIR will make a difference. 

Yes, air that is engineered to serve efficiently—not only in 
dust and fume control but in all phases of industrial air 
conditioning, heating, ventilating, drying, pneumatic con- 
veying, and mechanical draft—will make the difference 
between profit and loss in many a plant. And with new 
war-won knowledge, backed by experience as the pioneer 
in air-handling, Sturtevant will be in a position to find the 
most efficient and economical solution to your problems. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Led., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


STURTEVANT—FOUNDER OF THE 
AIR HANDLING INDUSTRY 


VENTILATING 
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“Operate your drill presses 


and radials 


fo capacity 


with Apex Safety Friction 
Tapping Chucks 


Guaranteed to minimize tool break- 
age... save time and materials .. . 
and belp inexperienced operators 
produce more, faster. 


In every detail, Apex safety fric- 
tion chucks are right. Made of finest 
material for the job, precision built 
throughout. Easy to adjust, and once 
adjusted, maintain proper tension 
over long periods. End ‘thrust set up 
by tapping or pressure exerted by the 
operator does not affect friction 
setting. Friction disc element can be 
replaced quickly and at low cost when 
necessary. Used for tapping thru and 











bottom holes, drilling, reaming, stud 
setting, nut setting, spot facing, 
counterboring . . . wherever tool is 
apt to break, Shanks supplied for all 
requirements. Tap capacities up to 3”. 
Considering today’s conditions, rea- 
sonably good deliveries are obtain- 
able. 


Crerirerte 


agaia 


How to save fime on orders: Make sure 
you give type and tool sumbers. If non- 
standard tools are called for, make a graw- 
ing or sketch, or give complete specifica- 
tions, This will insure prompt handling of 
your order and prevent possible delay for 
lack of information. Write for complete 
catalog of Apex Production Tools. 


APEX 


THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of friction chucks, quick change chucks, positive drive chucks, vertical float tapping chucks, 
semi and full floating cool holders, stud setters, screw drivers, power bits, universal joints, plain and 
universal joint socket wrenches. 
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LEWIN-MATHES SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The HILL “Open Side” Horizontal 
Spindle Surface Grinder will produce 
a finished surface on a small key or 
a large casting to exacting tolerances 














Here is a Heavy Duty, Hydraulic, Precision, 
Surface Grinder that demonstrates amazing 
versatility and accuracy in finishing flat or 
irregular surfaces such as machine tool 
ways, dies, links, plates, die blocks, guide 
bars, cams, etc. 













“Open Side” design affords maximum acces- 
sibility to the work — Fully hydraulic table 
and cross feeds insure smooth, positive, vi- 
brationless operation. Proven savings over 
previous methods run as high as 90% with 
corresponding increases in production. 
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HILL“Open Side” Hydraulic Surface Grinders 
are built in both Horizontal Spindle 
and Vertical Spindle design and in 
varying table sizes to accommodate all 
classes of work within the scope of 
this type of machine. Bulletin HV-3 
gives complete details. 


Jee Hitt ACME Co. 


6400 BREAKWATER AVE « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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"GLAD THE 
P” ENGINEERS 
‘ARE SPECIFYING 
HARPER BOLTS 


*‘Harper Bolts don't rust. They're tough and 


’* 


they'll make this pump last a lot longer. 
Yes . . . the non-ferrous and stainless fastenings 
made by Harper are adding extra toughness and 
extra service-life to vital parts of ships, tanks, jeeps, 
planes and other war equipment. Also in hundreds 
of war production jobs they are preventing failures 
of vital equipment and keeping production rolling. 
They have high tensile strength; they resist rust, 
corrosion, many acids and alkalies and other tough 
conditions. 
4320 STOCK ITEMS... of bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets and accessories in the non-ferrous and 
stainless alloys. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG ... and reference 
book—80 pages—4 colors—193 illustrations—num- 
erous tables and other data. Free when requested on 
a company letterhead. 


The H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 Fletcher Street, Chicago 
EASTERN BRANCH: 45 West Broadway, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 


THI. 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


EVERDUR «© MONEL « STAINLESS 


25 








»9ENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: NIAGARA FALLS Ae S U. Bye: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1117 BROADWAY Ee re one Ge on me @ | 
. BALFOUR, GUTHR cK San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattie, Tacoma 
4 WER ENG ORP.. Led... T nto, Montreal, Hamilt Winnipeg, Vancouver, Sydney 


T. ROWLANDS &@ CO., itd., 23-27 Broomhall St., Sheffield, England 





Position of correct length Veelos V-belt before drive is turned. 


IMPORTANT INSTALLATION DIRECTIONS 


Sizes %&", A, B and C Veelos V-belts 
must be 1” per foot short of pitch length. 


Sizes D and E Veelos V-belts must be 
%" per foot short of pitch length. 


Measure one belt on floor or bench 
from end rivet to first empty hole. 
Make up all other strands with the 
same number of segments. 


1, After correct length hos been 
determined, place belt in nearest 
groove of small sheave. 


2. Place belt in nearest groove of 


lorge sheave as far as it will go to 
point A in illustration. 





3. With SMALL sizes hold belt with 
hand at point A and turn drive until 
belt is in groove all around. With 
LARGE sizes hold belt with ‘'C’’ clamp 
or rope; put cloth pod between belt 
and sheave rim. 


4, Turn drive until belt is in groove 
all around. (Caution: Always turn 
drive manvally. if necessary, a bor 
can be used for leverage.) 


5. Work belt across toinside grooves 
by turning drive. Repect until 
grooves are filled. 


Veelos is made in all standard sizes (*", A, B, C, D, E) 
..» fits all standard V-belt grooves 


O what he’s doing... install 

Veelos ... the proved and prac- 
tical V-belt ...and you'll gain the 
advantages of a peak production 
drive. Construction of the Veelos link 
provides quick, easy tension adjust- 
ment to end slippage... keeps 
machinery running at full speed and 
productivity. Install Veelos and make the 


most of your machines and manpewer. 


FREE ! comprete, new 
VEELOS PRODUCTION MANUAL! 


This free manual 
“Drive Production ; 
Higher with Veelos 
V-Belt’’—gives 
complete instruc- 
tions on use, length 
table, engineering 
data, detailed de- 
scription of Veelos 
link construction. 
Shows how to meas- 
ure, couple, un- 
couple any size of 
Veelos. Write today 
for your copy of this 
valuable reference. 


VEELOS 























No. 3 in a series of 24% by 3% foot posters in 


color, designed to help reduce tool breakage 


through worker education, made available to users 


of “TOMAHAWK? cools, without charge. 


For complete information 
wire or write 


GENESEE TOOL COMPANY /* 


FENTON, MICHIGAN 





RUST-RESISTANCE 


Lead does not corrode or 
weather away through 
galvanic action when in 
contact with steel. Prop- 
erly applied, a lead coat- 
ing for steel sheets affords 
longer-lived protection 
against rusting or corro- 
sion of the base metal. 


iT 
SOLDERS 
* 


Continental LEAD-SEALED 
solders fast and easily, and 
without the use of flux or 
acid. Less solder is re- 
quired. Being both sim- 
pler and easier than sol- 
dering zinc-coated sheets, 
there is a worthwhile 
saving in time and effort. 


Already this new sheet has demonstrated superior 
— for such uses as: truck and trailer bodies, 

e doors, heating and ventilating equipment, chem- 
ical containers, gasoline cans, tanks and a score of 
other products. In many industries, Continental 
LEAD-SEALED has replaced more critical materials 
and actually cut costs. LEAD-SEALED offers advan- 


The new lead coating pro- 
vides an ideal painting 
surface. LEAD-SEALED 
sheets TAKE and HOLD 
paint and synthetic enam- 
els without preparatory 
treatment. This saves both 
time and cost in manufac- 
turing Operations. 





IT’S 


Wore 


WORKABLE 


Softer, more ductile, LEAD. 
SEALED sheets possess a 
high degree of workabil- 
ity. The coating serves as 
an effective lubricant for 
dies. It withstands severe 
forming operations with- 


out flaking or peeling. 


tages for many kinds of products. It cannot and is 
not intended to replace. galvanized or long terne 
sheets for all purposes. The better acquainted users 
have become with LEAD-SEALED, the better they 
like it for specific uses for which it is intended. Per- 
haps this new sheet is your answer to a better prod- 
uct. Write, explain your problems, ask for a sample. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION * KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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* 
Producing Plant 
Awortuer, another in the steady stream of Independent Mobile Oxygen Generators is 
on its way to our fighting forces... somewhere on the world Battle Fronts... supplying oxygen 
to our “hi-flying” air squadrons who could not leave the ground without their oxygen 
tanks filled. « « Independent...first to produce these Mobile Oxygen Generators — First 


Too in actual service ——You'll find Independent Engineering Company first—after Victory 


to supply you with equipment for producing industrial gases for peace-time pursuits. 


Independent Engineering Co.—Pioneer designers and producers of Mobile Oxygen and Hydrogen generating 
plants for the armed forces. .. builders of Oxygen, Hydrogen and Acetylene plants 


—manufacturers of industrial gas cylinders and cylinder handling equipment. 


endent Engineering Co. 


105 WEST SECOND STREET — O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 
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Above: 
Pump liners 
for marine 
service. 


Below: Spe- 
cial castlangn. 


process for many products 


ECAUSE it is an extremely flexible process, 
the use of centrifugal castings has multiplied 
many times under wartime production demands. 


Wherever wheels turn, or corrosion or wear- 
ing problems exist, Shenango-Penn castings can 
probably be used. In marine service and the avia- 
tion industry, for example, parts formerly forged, 
are now cast Centrifugally, and in many cases are 
giving better service. 

Shenango-Penn castings have unusual advant- 
ages in strength and purity, and actually save pro- 
duction time because less machining is required 
on the finished product. Why not send for a copy 
of our new Bulletin No. 143 which describes the 
Shenango-Penn process. and products, and gives 
a complete table of alloys available? 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


41] WEST THIRD STREET, DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THIS VALUABLE 
CHART IS 


FREE 


SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 
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These tables deserve most careful con- cerns and the mechanical engineering 
sideration. They result from many years laboratory of one of America’s largest 






experience and research in cooperation universities. Please write on your letter- 










with the testing staffs of industrial con- head for a free copy. 


A strong spring washer is essential on practically every bolted 
assembly. But for greatest economy, efficiency and for safety 
—you should use the correct size as shown on this chart. 


™ 





There is no substitute as economical. No fixed nut nor any short-range mullti- 
toothed washer can possibly equal the great holding power of a long-range live 
spring—a big helical spring such as Kantlink. Write today to 


THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY, Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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JTrav-Lir] 
CRANES ; 


ayes wot 


SPEAKING OF 
TEAMWORK 


“We've teamed up for peak production. ! 
press buttons and the P&H Trav-Lift moves 
the loads from here to there in a hurry.” 





That's typical of the important part P&H Trav-Lifts are playing 
in war production. And everywhere, there is increasing recog- 
nition of what modern materials handling equipment can do in 
speeding production, eliminating worker fatigue, cutting costs. 


P&H Trav-Lift Cranes provide an extremely flexible handling 
service. They enable you to move any type of load from any 
given point to any other within the area they serve, without 
rehandling. Available in sizes up to 15 tons capacity with either 
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cage or floor control. Literature on request. - | 
General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. - " 
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Rolock builds trunnion 
basket for quick, easy and 


complete drainage 


ed of Monel, this pickling 


trunnion basket may be rocked or re 
volved over the pickling bath, thus 
draining all liquid and minimizing 
drag-out losses. Weighing only 130 lbs. 
+t holds from 400 to 800 Ibs. of 40 mm. 


steel shell cups which are pickled im @ 
solution. 


10% sulfuric acid 


All are-weld 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 
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can almost 
ing to speci 
logical choic 
It is readily f abricated b 
shop methods. 
When welded, it retains its full 
strength and corrosion-resistant Prop” 
erties. Its unique excellence for pickling 
t assures long, trouble-free 

fewer costly shutdowns for 
r further inf ormation on the 
ckling room, write: 


alized design 
e for pickling equip 


y all customary 
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use of Monel in the pi 
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wnc., 67 WALL STREET, NEW york 5, 
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The durability of H-W Improved Metalkase linings 


in electric steel furnaces is reflected in the increased tonnages 
being produced in the many plants where they are established. 
Since operating conditions unavoidably vary widely from plant to 
plant, comparisons of tonnages may be quite misleading. However, 
a report has just been received from one plant giving a total of 
639 heats and a production of 20,409 tons of steel with a furnace 
having a 9-inch lining of H-W Improved Metalkase. It further states 
that there was no necessity whatsoever for patching during the 
furnace campaign. 

We confidently believe that a comparison of H-W Improved 
Metalkase brick with other types of refractories in like service 
will definitely demonstrate their superiority. 


H-W MAGNAMIX «+ | Magnesite Ramming Mixture for Basic Furnace Bottoms * Easy to Install * Economical * Durable 





HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
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Ask for Our 
Latest 
Blade Bulletin 
oe > 


THE cold sawing of metal was once in a degree a problem, the 
operation has long since definitely passed into the category of 
work well provided for. Two Motch & Merryweather Cold Sawing 
Machines handle practically any kind of metal, ferrous or non- 
ferrous, single or multiple, up to 16” round or 14-1/2” square. They 
cut fast and clean, giving square ends without burrs, without scrap, 
at production rates that surprise experts. This is accomplished by 
the Motch & Merryweather Triple-Chip Method of cutting—by a 
blade with the distinctive Hi-Lo principle of tooth design plus 
many other noteworthy features . . . Only Motch & Merry- 
weather builds all 3; the blade itself, the saw that uses it and the The M&M Auto- 
machine that sharpens it. Write for our well illustrated bulletin. matic Saw Sharp- 


ener evolves the 


THE MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER MACHINERY COMPANY eel pa 


Penton Building ~ ° . Cleveland, Ohio 


MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER “ss 


THERES 











This new Class A High Speed Steel 
is the answer to the demand for 
increased cutting service on heat 
treated steels as well as cast iron. 

Victory Cobalt serves the war 


effort by combining unusual cut- 


ting ability and long wear with the 


conservation of strategic alloys. 


Vanadium-Alloys 


STEEL CO. LATROBE, PA. 
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Resistance Welding Control 


>. 


FOR FASTER, STRONGER, RESISTANCE WELDING 


a Electronic control is a natural partner for resistance 

> welding. It gives micro-accuracy in the variables that go 

> 4 VITAL into making strong, precision welds—weld time and heat. 
It controls high currents noiselessly, efficiently. 
MATERIALS SAVED a Y y 


Eliminates rivets. No flux or solder 





Westinghouse supplies all the necessary equipment for 
electronic control of resistance welding. Two typical units 
are illustrated above, mounted on a spot welder. 


INCREASED WEIL.D-O-TROL “makes and breaks” heavy welding 
PRODUCTION currents as high as 10,000 amperes with no arc, no 

Danes eibthdiliinaein. noise. Complete absence of moving parts eliminates 

when all are of uniform strength. the noise and maintenance of mechanical contactors. 
preparation and finishing required. 


~ AUTOMATIC WELD TIMER controls duration 


<i of weld and sequence of electrode operations. 
==) FEWER REJECTS Precision control to within ome cycle or 1/60 of a 
== second produces welds of uniform characteristics— 


Accurate control of timing s ; 
eliminates weak welds and burned material. even in mass production. 








S at, Specify Westinghouse controls to improve both produc- 

tion rates and consistency of weld quality. Ask your West- 
inghouse representative for recommendations and descrip- 
tive literature. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


ous e Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. oo 


RESISTANCE WELDING CONTROLS 
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AWARDED 


\ NAVY 


To Repus.ic DRILL AND Toot.... 


‘“‘For Great Accomplishment in the 
Production of War Equipment’ 


HESE ARE TIMES when young 
Ti vigorous companies grow 
swiftly to maturity in the service of 
their country. 


An “acorn” of industry in 1940, 
Republic Drill and Tool has grown 
into a mighty oak in its field, with 
an “E” Award that will spur its 
growth to new heights for victory. 


In conferring the Award, Under- 
secretary of War Robert Patterson 
said: ‘For great accomplishment in 
the production of war equipment, 


this symbolizes your country’s appre- 
ciation of the achievement of every 
man and woman in your plant. . . . I 
am confident that your outstanding 
record will bring victory nearer by 
inspiring others. to similar high 
achievement.” 

The ability to deliver—on time— 
essential products of high quality in 
large quantity, has made Republic 
Drill and Tool one of America’s 
largest manufacturers of high speed 
twist drills. 


Republic’s advanced conceptions, 
methods and machines have greatly 
increased production of these vital 
tools, so necessary in the manufac- 
ture of all wat equipment using 
metal or plastics. 


Today, we shall supply with ever 
greater zeal the needs of those who 
use our products for war. Tomorrow, 
our skill and experience will supply 
their needs in making the products 
of peace for a new free world. 


REPUBLIC DRILL AND I OOL COMPANY 


Makers of CENTURY and FEDERAL High Speed Drills 
322 South Green Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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In Republic's two plants shown above, 1800 workers are 


aia 





turning out millions of High Speed Twist Drills every month 
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Complete Zyglo Inspection Station ZA-2D for 
small volume or laboratory. 


mMBACGHRAFAUE 


ceonmnrPoRnmartTicon 


a ee Fe eS 


cOMeE §S 


FAILURE 


The New Inspection Method Now Ready 
To Speed Your Output of Perfect Parts 


(Non-Magnetic as well as Magnetic) 


@ Zyglo Black-Light Inspection now takes its 
es beside the original Magnaflux Method as 
ndustry’s means of predicting areas of probable 
failure in non-magnetic parts. Announced some 
months ago, Zyglo has been put on a production- 
line basis in selected plants where it was needed 
most under war conditions. Aluminum castings 
(and other light metal parts) for the warplane pro- 
gram have had the finger of Zyglo indications put 
on them before assembly—before they carry a 
defect into finished products—long before the 
possibility of failure in battle. Another factor in 
the supremacy of American arms! 

In the illustration, here, of aluminum castings 
dipped in a penetrant ‘fluorescent liquid, then 
rinsed, dried powdered and observed under black 
light—-serious shrinkage cracks were shown up. 
The glowing fluorescent indications signal the 
exact locations in which the penetrant remained 
during rinsing, then developed finally on the 
surface under capillary action by the powder. 


Zyglo, with its laboratory years behind it, has 
met the test of the production line with thoroughly 
practical results: Clear, easily interpreted indi- 
cations. Routine handling without delaying the 
flow of work. Big direct savings of labor, wasted 
when defective parts are assembled. Enormous 
indirect savings through prevention of failures 

To fit Zyglo into the routine of factory or over- 
a shops a line of equipment has been devel- 

A complete compact unit is shown here. 
All other units give larger capacity. Not only the 
practical equipment is available to licensed Zyglo 
users, but the tull Pall Magnaflux Service. This amounts 
to a continuing consulting and engineering service 
on flaw detection. 

A great percentage of American manufacturing 
will find applications for Zyglo in the competition 
of the final war and early postwar years. You are 
urged to contact the Magnaflux Corporation to 
determine definitely the advantage of Zyglo in your 
plent. Write, requesting the new Zyglo Bulletin. 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


5912 Northwest Highway, Chicago 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES 


STEEL 





Steel Tubing 


SAVES WEIGHT AND MEETS 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Used where performance factors are vital 


When there's an extra premium upon increased as well These Electroweld benefits are the result of manufac- 


as sustained production, specification accuracy which turing tubing of accurate-to-specification strip steel 
is dependably maintained becomes of ever increasing on America's latest and most modern tube mills. Every 


importance to you. The solution to that need is found foot of every length of Electroweld Tubing is hydro- 
in Electroweld Steel Tubing. It is lighter in weight 


without sacrificing strength; hence, forming, cutting, 


statically tested for safety and meets Government, 
A.S.M.E., as well as A.S.T.M. specifications. Today we 
serve the Armed Forces with tubing which has these 


and welding operations become decidedly faster and 
benefits, and we trust that after the war you will 


easier. No other method of tube manufacturing can 
provide you with such uniform wall thickness. Further- take advantage of Electroweld's outstanding qualities. 
more, the physical and chemical properties throughout 
the wall can be provided exactly as specified, thus 
meeting your most exacting requirements at all times. 
The excellence of surface and uniformity of diameter 


provide you with additional production advantages. 





Electrouscld STEEL >> OIL CITY, PENNA. 


N 


Manufacturer of pressure and mechanical steel tubing 





No Longer is “PHIL 
pulled over a Br 


“ 


In the old days, a brass-caster stirring his cru- 
cible would often get a whiff of “Philosopher's 
Wool” from the boiling zinc ... like steam from 
the fabled Philosopher's Stone . .. that would give 
him the “spelter’s shakes”. Yet it never occurred 
to him that the casting might suffer because of his 
passing staggers. For he did most of his work by 
smell or touch or some other rule of thumb. Then, 
brass was sold “as is”, and no questions asked. 

But there’s no trace of fog remaining in brass- 
making practice today. At Bristol, any question 
asked ‘by any brass-fabricator can be answered 
promptly and specifically ... and the answer will 
hold good throughout any number of sheet, rod 
or wire shipments that are completed to the speci- 
fications agreed upon. Automatic production con- 


trol, repeated laboratory checks, and searching 
physical tests guarantee that the customer gets 
his brass from Bristol exactly right for the job it 
has to do. 

That’s the way war-production plants all over 
the world are getting Bristol Brass today . . . in 
the ever-increasing quantities needed to seize the 
offensive on all United Nations fighting fronts. 
And when the war is won, Bristol will have a lot 
of new knowledge to put to work for the products 


of peace. 


BRISTOL BRASS 


* Buy War Bonds to Buy Brass for Bullets * 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION, MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850, AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Be dada type rolls handle 
square, hexagon and flat cross sections ...no roll changes 


necessary! Insured precision because of multiple siraightening 
cycles in two planes. Variable speed with 3-speed integral 
gear change unit. “One-shot” lubrication assures low 

cost maintenance. Adjustable span between rolls permits 
straightening large range of sizes on one machine. 


Nicoans 


(TYPE LS) 
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Hevi Duty Furnaces Heip 
Service Pan American Equipment « « « x 


In the round the clock servicing routine of the 
42 Ton transatlantic Clipper Ships at Marine Base, 
La Guardia Field, Hevi Duty Furnaces are used 


for heat treating important repair parts. 
Send for Bulletins HD-934 and HD-44l1 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 












When Considering Vanadium 
Ask for Electromet 





Small percentages of Vanadium—0.05 to 0.15 per cent—can be used - 
effectively to give steel extra strength and resistance to fatigue. The 
results are positive and predictable. Furthermore, the use of Vanadium 
may help to conserve other more critical alloys. 
Electromet Ferrovanadium is made from domestic ores mined in ade- 
quate quantities at our Corporation mines, and is supplied in high-speed, 
special, and open-hearth grades. 





Vanadium Has Many Applications 


—Ferrovanadium is used for making fine- 
grained steels having high dynamic 
strength, fatigue resistance, and wear 














resistance. Such steels include high-speed 
tool steels, nitriding steels, and many en- 
gineering and structural steels. Vanadium 
oxide and ammonium metavanadate are 
used for making other vanadium com- 
pounds useful to the chemical industries. 
The costly platinum catalysts formerly 
used in manufacturing sulfuric acid, for 
example, may be replaced by a vana- 
dium compound. 


Vanadium Improves Transverse 


Properties —\n certain grades of ord- 


nance steels where transverse test re- 
quirements are exacting, small amounts 


of Vanadium (0.05-0.10%) have a ben- 
eficial effect on the steel and give more 
positive results. 


Vanadium Steels for the Railroads 


—Fine-grained, shock-resistant vanadium 
steels are used for such engine and 
railroad car castings as main frames, 
crossheads, pistonheads, wheel centers, 
driving boxes, rocker arms, equalizers, 
truck frames, bolsters, and brake rigging. 
Wrought vanadium steels are used for 





~ 


helical springs, elliptical springs, and other 
ports requiring high dynamic strength. 


Vanadium Improves Stee! Castings 


—In steel castings a small amount of va- 
nadium . .. usually not over 0.10 per cent 
. ++ refines grain, materially raises yield 
strength without sacrificing ductility, and 
greatly increases resistance to shock and 


fatigue. The addition of 0.10 per cent 
vanadium to a nickel steel was found to 
raise the yield strength from 53,450 te 
69,900 pounds per square inch and in- 
crease the Izod impact from 35.5 to 74.3 
foot-pounds. 


Vanadium Gives Extreme Toughness 
To Tool Steels — Most high-speed too! 








steels contain vanadium, for it gives these 
steels better forgeability and improved 
cutting efficiency. The presence of vana- 
dium helps to maintain cutting properties 
at elevated temperatures. 

2 . . 
If you need technical help in the use of 
Ferrovanadium or other ferro-alloys, our 
field metallurgists will be glad to help 
you. For more information about these 
alloys and this service, write for the book- 
let, “Electromet Products and Service.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 





“Electromet” is a registered trade-mark of Electro Metallurgical Company. 
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| PEPE helps American Industry 
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That’s a job for Nationa Seamless Alloy Tubes—they are 
serving in many of America’s leading gasoline refineries and 
synthetic rubber processing plants. 


Ruilwoasl 
phir’ 


They move the heavy stuff on fast schedules. Locomotives 
like this “Big Boy” are kept on the job by Nationa 


Seamless Boiler Tubes which have shown extremely long 
life in service, 


Designed to deliver 300,000 barrels of crude a day to the east coast. The first unit from 


Texas to Illinois has already been completed, using 550 miles of 24-inch Nationa 


- " ° ve broken . . , “ ' 
{ National Tube Company ha Seamless Pipe. Pipe for the second unit is now rolling from our mills. 
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achieve production miracles 


ie one short year, America has transformed peace 
plants to war plants and achieved literally impos- 
sible goals of production. [he figures were so high that 
Germany, Italy and Japan scoffed at them as wild 
dreams. 60,000 planes, 8 million tons of shipping, 
45,000 tanks did look like astronomical figures. But at 
the year’s end, most of these goals were well within 
sight—some even exceeded. This year, at the present 
rate of production, they will be far surpassed—prac- 
tically doubled. 

Back of these production miracles is a story of men 
and machines working as they never worked before— 
a story of equipment pushed to the limit of its capacity 
with mighty little time out—and, basic to all industry, 
a story of power generated, controlled, and delivered 
by pipe. 

As America’s largest producer of seamless pipe and 
tubing, Nationa [ube Company’s plants are deliver- 
ing more tonnage than ever before in history. This is 
going into the ever-expanding program for more ships, 
more planes, more tanks, and hundreds of other war 
uses. 

Every day our specialists are helping to work out 
solutions that keep plants operating longer, that make 
products lighter and stronger, that save thousands of 
pounds of steel. If you have a pipe problem in con- 
nection with war work, our experience is placed at 
your disposal without obligation. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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They get their power from boilers—each containing hun- 
dreds of seamless steel boiler tubes. Nationat plants have 
‘ kept the supply flowing to meet huge increases in demand. 


STATES 














Protect Your Cartridge Cases, Primers, and Other Steel Parts with 
EGYPTIAN CLEAR PHENOLIC BAKING VARNISH 


Ordnance Dept. “Spec.”’ AXS-736 Rev. 1 


This fast and economical special finish has 
been recently developed to give protection 
to the surfaces of ordnance parts now 
made of steel, such as percussion primers 
and the exterior and interior of shells and 
cartridge cases. Already it has passed the 
exacting tests of munition manufacturers 
and is standing up under the severe strains 
of actual service. 


Following is a report we have received 
from the laboratory of a nationally known 
manufacturing concern*: — 


“Mix—5 parts Varnish—1 part Reducer 


Toluene OK 
Acetic Acid OK 
Ammonium Hydroxide OK 
Ethyl Alcohol OK 
Ethyl Ether OK 
Adherence GOOD 
Abrasion OK 
Salt Spray OK 
This material wus applied and allowed to 
air dry 10 minutes after which it was baked 
at 350° for 30 minutes.” 


*Name on request. 


For further information regarding this or 
other EGYPTIAN finishes contact Dept. S 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘EGYPTIAN 
Suyrerzco: FINISHES 





(clipped from a recent issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer) 


Unusual news? Once it was, but not today! 
Items like this are appearing almost every 
day—telling of the miraculous ability of 
American bombers to reach their objectives 
through a deadly hail of enemy fire—and 
return with every man alive. 

* * * 


American planes are proving their 
fighting ability in the skies over most 
of the globe. They can take it as well 
as dish it out. 

Scores of American flyers in all parts 
of the world owe their lives to armor 
plate at vital points in planes—armor 
oe tough enough to stop enemy 
ullets and light enough to fly high. 


The quality of these planes is a tribute 
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to the American system of industry. 
The volume of their production is 
amazing—from 20,000 in 1941 up 
to 49,000 in 1942—more planes than 
we produced in the 23 years preced- 
ing this war. 

This production job would not have 
been possible without vastly increased 
tonnages of the fine steels necessary 
for engines, fuselages, propellers, 
landing gear, armor and armament. 


Free American industry has done a 
far greater war production job in two 
years than Hitler’s “efficient dictator- 
ship” could do in ten years! And not 
because we are a race of supermen, 
but because we are FREE men. 


In these same two years, Republic’s 
electric furnace capacity for making 
“Aircraft Quality” steels, light armor 
plate and other fine alloy steels in- 
creased more than 700%. Output of 
steel plates for ships was boosted 
500%. A huge stream of peacetime 
eo ~ mos was diverted into a record- 

reaking flood of war steels and 
steel products. 


o 


Until we win the victory that will 
insure our American way of life— 
freedom to live as we choose, to 
speak, worship and work without 
fear or want—Republic will continue 
its “full-out” war effort. 


After that, Republic will utilize its 
past experience, enlarged facilities 
and new knowledge gained in war- 
time production and in increasing 
research to provide more steel, finer 
steels to further enhance what we 
have always thought was the best 
Country in which to live. 


You and we owe it to our sons and 
brothers in uniform that they shall 
return to an America that is worth 
their sacrifices—an America that will 
grow even greater and stronger be- 
cause it is FREE. Let's see to it that 
our job is done—WELL/ 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Berger Manufacturing Division . Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division « Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division « TrusconStee! Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y 


ALLOY AND ENDURO STAINLESS STEELS 
Sheets—Plates—Hot Rolled and Cold Drawn Bars— 
Pipe—Upson Bolts, Nuts, Rivets—Electrunite Tubing 
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A POWERFUL WEAPON FOR INDUSTRY 


THE FAST METAL CUTTING SAW 


Wells No.8 


fighting front Wells Saws are Wells Saws are rugged, versatile machines 
built for today’s tough cut-off problems. And 
the ideal all around saws for 


On industry's 
eipalelils Miilom ltt S amo a-1e]slelatMiligallile Mel mel ab ace 
beating equipment. They are working on the they will be 


production line — in the tool room — on main- tomorrows jobs too! 
metals and Call your distributor or ‘phone or wire 


tenance and odd jobs — cutting 
precision direct you can get quick delivery. 


other materials with speed relate, 


THIS NEW CATALOG 


will give you all the details on the 
complete line of Wells Saws. Write 
fer your copy — free, of course. 


ee se & - oS 3&.825* @ 88 
No. 8 No. 5 


Capacity: Rectangle 
(spec. bowed guides) 


Motor................. Specifications optional Motor................. Specifications optional 
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SPECIALI 


ie 


LED INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 


me FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 
special 


Many Turco Specialized Industrial Chemical Compounds have been 
an important factor in speeding up war production operations. Others 
have for years played a large part in plant maintenance. 

Turco methods of surface preparation for anodizing, chromatizing 
and phosphatizing are standard procedure in many important air- 
craft plants. 

Turco Decarbonizing and Degreasing Compounds and their 
methods of application are widely accepted for engine overhaul and 
maintenance. 

The Turco laboratory staff of highly trained chemists and techni- 
cians is constantly developing new methods and materials to speed up 
war production. 

Turco Field Engineers and the Turco technical literature and in- 
formation service are helping all war industries increase production. 

Check the operations in the coupon below on which you need help, 
and mail to the head office. No obligation. 


ORCO PRODUCTS, (NC. 


Los Angeles — Chicago 
Main Offices & Factory — 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Midwest Factory — 4856 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Service Representatives and Warehouse Stocks in All Principal Cities. 


A Seaaeaaanuenenenwnne MAIL THIS COUPON **® © @ @ @ ee & eee eee ee 


29-63 
TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
6135 S$. Central Ave., Los Angeles 
Please send FREE literature on materials, methods and procedure pertaining to the 
operations checked below: 


NAME ; — 1 I TLE 
FIRM ; imine otitienat 


ADDRESS ES Sas 
VM INTERESTED IN THE OPERATIONS WHICH | HAVE CHECKED ( Y): 
: Acid Pickling C Cleaning Prior to Plating C) Paint Camouflage Cleaning 











= Spot Welding C) Cold Immersion Cleaning C) Paint Department Maintenance 
Anodizing Celd Sp ci 
Cyanide Zinc, Bright Zinc : Fleer oy Smeg () Paint Stripping 
: . Phosphat 
tg (3 Glass Cleaning QO ate ee 


Steam Vapor Cleaning : 
Chromatizing C) General Plant Maintenance 


Cleaning Metals Before C) Hot Immersion Cleaning 
Processing (J Magnesium Processing C) Steam Boiler Maintenance 


C] Seale Removal and Control 


C) Stainless Steel Processing 





DOUBLE 2. TRIPLE. 
EVEN 20 TIMES 


LONGER LIFE 


FOR VITAL MACHINE PARTS 


- 
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NITRIDED NITRALLOY 


brings not merely extra endurance to steel parts, but 
enormously added wear resistance. No other alloy has 
such extreme surface hardness: 900-1200 Vickers Dia- 
mond Brinell—the hardest steel surface known. No other 





alloy retains its hardness at the temperature of 1000° F. 


Bearings and bushings of Nitrided Nitralloy, cylin- 
ders, shafts, sprockets—almost endless applications— 
provide unmatched resistance to abrasion, even under 
faulty lubrication. Core properties may be dependably 
controlled. Treated parts suffer little or no distortion 
in the nitriding process. 

Nitralloy is, for the present, restricted to war equip- 
ment parts for which no other metal will do. 

Available now—technical data to aid you in your 
post-war planning. For information write to any of the 
companies listed below. 





THE NITRALLOY CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Wesley Steel Treating Co 
N. A. Woodworth Co 
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MAKE IT Fit @O Figieae 


ToUe WIN a micromelers 
Nos Wile J A thing’s either right or wrong in this business! You learn right 
¢ ° at the start that there’s no “‘almost’’ about a tolerance of .0005”. 


In mass production, the micrometer is boss. Interchangeable 


parts fit right—or else! 


For this kind of work, calling for accuracy and speed, American 


industry has learned to depend on Gisholt Turret Lathes. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 East Washington Avenue «+ Madison, Wisconsin 


00k Ahead... Keep Ahead .:: With Gisholt Improvements in Metal Turning 


TURRET LATHES - AUTOMATIC LATHES +« BALANCING MACHINES 








Enlarged reproduction free on request 


Wire Warrior at Your Service 


Wissco wire is putting temper, spring action, and 
strength into the attack. 

It is fighting in everything from airplanes, to bombs, 
to torpedoes, to tanks, to uniforms, to warships . . . 
and then some. 

In every foot of Wissco Wire is the fighting spirit of 
thousands of loyal production soldiers whose output 
for Victory is breaking all-time records. In every inch 
is the skill acquired in 122 years of research, discovery 
and pioneering—the things it took to make Wissco 
one of the world’s leading wire producers. 

If you have a war need for wire, put it up to experts. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 


San Francisco, Worcester. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRE. High and Low Carbon 
Wire—Wire for Springs, for Wire Rope, for use in 
scores of industries, in a variety of sizes, tempers, 
grades and finishes. 


CURIOSITY INC. Wissco research has produced many 
basic improvements in wire metallurgy, and in wire uni- 
formity and quality. Every step from ore pile to blast 
furnace, to open hearth, to finished wire is done right in 
our own mills. 


SEND YOUR WIRE SUESTIONS TO WICKWIRE SPENCER 


COPYRIGHT 1943, WICKWIRE SPENCER STFEL COMPANY 
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NEW PRODUCTION RECORDS 
ARE BEING ESTABLISHED WITH 


TRABON 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


They eliminate downtime for lubrication 
+++ assure more productive hours per 
shift... and greater output 













@ You can “keep ’em rolling” hour after hour, _ing cranes, forging machines, brakes, shears, and 
and day after day, when your machines are other machinery of every description, Trabon 
equipped with Trabon Lubricating Systems,— = systems—for years—have been prolonging bearing 
because Trabon makes absolutely certain that life, minimizing machine tie-ups, reducing acci- 
every connected bearing receives just the desired § dent and compensation costs. For outstanding 













amount of lubricant while the machine is run- __ performance, specify and install Trabon Lubrica- 
ning. You avoid costly downtime while a man __ tion, and get the advantages of the many exclysive 
crawls around lubricating each bearing individ- features only Trabon can give you. Manual or 
ually,— and the breakdown if he misses one. fully automatic operation. Send for our new fully 


On costly steel mill equipment, overhead travel- descriptive Engineering Bulletins TODAY! 


TRABON 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
1818 Fast 40th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 
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and RUN locks 


It may be the tough spring that helps “feather” the variable- 


pitch propellor, or a simple spring that operates a door lock 

the requirement is that it work when called on—unfailingly. 
Among other things, war teaches the folly of hit-or-miss methods. 
Springs can be designed to serve a definite purpose, indefinitely. 


No matter how simple or involved a mechanism may be, it 





deserves the best spring possible in material, design and 


manufacture. 


ENGINEERED PEP AND POWER 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


NAWE 
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DICK * Boum 


® This is a sturdy, accurate, easily 
operated machine particularly 
versatile in the number and types 
of jobs it will handle. It is a most 
practical unit for precision boring 
and drilling of jigs—fixtures and 
production parts. 


It is specifically suited to tool 
room work requiring extreme ac- 


curacy and may be used for dupli- 
cate operations on production 
jobs where it is not economical to 
use jigs and fixtures. 


Illustrated is a Fosdick Jig Borer 
performing a boring operation in 
the plant of a mid-western tool 
shop. 


For flexibility—ease of control— 
and ultimate economy make your 
next Jig Borer a Fosdick. 


Built in two sizes the 30 and 
30-A. Ask for Jig Borer Bulletin 
J.B.S. for Specific Information. 














OF course, Fairbanks Scales 

are big, husky, and accurate. 
You have a right to expect these 
things in any good scale — and 
particularly of Fairbanks Scales 
with the world’s broadest scale 
manufacturing experience be- 
hind them. 

The feature about Fairbanks 
Scales that may surprise you the 
most, is their ability to do things 
you don’t expect of scales. 

Here are a few of many jobs 
done by Fairbanks Scales: 
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® They count smal! parts — more accurately than 
manual counting 

* They weigh carloads of coal in motion and 
make a printed record of each weight 

® They automatically control paint ingredients 

* They automatically control aggregates 

® They “keep the books” in steel plants, making 
printed records of incoming and outgoing 
shipments 

® They keep accurate records on chlorination in 
water treatment 

* They record the flow of liquid chemicals 

® They guard secret formulas in compounding 

® They control batching in bakeries 

* They prevent disputes by eliminating the 
human element in weighing. 
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AND all of these things, only 

the beginning of the story, 
they do automatically and me- 
chanically thereby eliminating 
human errors. 


How Fairbanks Scales can be 
fitted into your production flow 
to speed up operations and 
eliminate errors may prove to 
be the most interesting discov- 
ery you ever made. Investigate 
now. Write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 


EXTENDS CUTTER LIFE: One can nev- 
er know in advance how the solution of a problem 


in one field may help to solve similar problems in 
other fields. Who would expect, for instance, that 
an alert engineer in a printing plant would discover 
a process which would find wide application in the 
metalworking industries? 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., Springfield, O., 
faced the problem of extending the life of doctor 
blades which scrape off excess ink from the rap- 
idly revolving cylinders on rotogravure printing 
presses. Blades of the best steel obtainable would 
stand up for only six to eight hours, after which they 
had to be reground. 

In seeking a way to prolong the life of these 
blades, Axel Lundbye, chief engineer of Crowell- 
Collier, restudied some experimental work on chro- 
mium plating he had conducted in Copenhagen in 
1913. Through further experiments he developed 
a process of plating and treating by which the chro- 
mium plate becomes an integral part of the underly- 
ing material. Doctor blades thus plated run 110 
hours before they need attention. Whereas nickel 
plated electroplates are worn out after a run of 300,- 
000 impressions, plates coated by Lundbye’s new 
chromium process are still in perfect condition after 
a run of 1,300,000 impressions. 

The process has been offered royalty-free to manu- 
facturers engaged in war work. Hundreds of com- 
panies have tested cutting tools which have been 
chromium plated by the Lundbye process. Their 
experience proves conclusively (p. 100) that this 
method of treating cutters prolongs their life by at 
least 300 per cent. It is a brilliant contribution to 
the war effort. 


PLAN STOCKPILING NOW: this 
week the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 


lurgical Engineers is scheduled to vote on a resolu- 
tion (p. 90) advocating the accumulation by the 
government of an adequate reserve stockpile of criti- 
cal minerals during the period of 10 years immedi- 
ately following the end of the present war. The 
resolution is purposely general in character. It is 
designed to stimulate action on an important mat- 
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ter rather than to answer in detail the obvious ques- 
tions regarding national stockpiles. 

If this nation has learned anything from bitter ex- 
perience, it has learned that the time to consider the 
storing of critical minerals is now— while the mem- 
ory of our past follies still is fresh in our minds, In 
1918, before the November armistice, Bernard 
Baruch suggested that Congress take action before 
the end of the war to store up certain materials for 
the next emergency. The advice went unheeded. 
After the war, the nation lapsed into complacency 
regarding the supply of minerals. Not until 1940, 
when the new war was about to involve this na- 
tion, did Congress authorize stockpiling. 

We cannot afford to repeat the mistake of 1918. 
During the last third of a century the world has used 
up more minerals than in all previous years. We 
must he forehanded in handling our supplies of 
critical minerals. 


. . = 


DISABLED SERVICEMEN: 
too early for industry to be preparing to employ 
disabled servicemen. Already the vanguard of hon- 
orably discharged men is returning to civilian life. 
Many of them are finding important jobs in industry. 

To date the problem has proved fairly simple. 
Men released from military duty because of mild 
shell shock, malaria and other not too serious physi- 
cal and mental ailments (p. 84) have found employ- 
ment readily. However, as time goes on and as the 
number of rehabilitation cases increases, it will be 
necessary to develop a systematic program pointing 
to the effective utilization of the thousands of sol- 
diers, sailors, marines and others who will be released 
because of wartime injuries. 

A few industrial companies have been quick to see 
the opportunity presented by this situation. They 
are welcoming honorably discharged servicemen, 
realizing that most of them not only will prove to be 
good employes but also will exert a constructive in- 
fluence upon the morale of all workers in the estab- 
lishment. 

The co-operation of industrial employers in the 
problem of rehabilitating disabled servicemen pre- 


It is not 


(over) 
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sents a challenge and an opportunity. We believe 
industrialists will be well advised to consider this 
matter seriously. 


ACCENT ON AIR POWER: Donald 


Nelson’s monthly report on munitions output for 
April is significant from two angles. It records an 
all-time high for war production in a single month 
(p. 70) and it indicates the importance the United 
Nations are attaching to the manufacture of aircraft. 

On the assumption that munitions output in the 
pre-Pearl Harbor month of November, 1941, equals 
100, the index for output in April, 1943, stands at 
567. The value of the month’s output was approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000. Of this imposing total, $1,- 
649,000,000 represents the value of aircraft and air- 
craft parts and accessories produced in April. Thus 
33 per cent of the productive effort of the arsenal 
for democracy is going into equipment for the war 
in the air. 

Considering the marked superiority of Allied air 
power in all theaters of war during the past few 
months, the emphasis on aircraft production appears 
to have been wisely placed. 
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UNBALANCE BOTH WAYS: Jobo 


Frey is one of the veteran labor union leaders in 
the country. He has spent practically all of his 
adult life in the union movement. He leans toward 
the conservative views of the late Samuel Gompers. 

In an exclusive article written for STEEL (p. 76), 
Mr. Frey makes the point that employer and em- 
ploye, or “capital” and “labor,” while at odds on 
various issues, can unite wholeheartedly in their 
common zeal for the preservation of private enter- 
prise. As a matter of fact, Mr. Frey states that the 
average A. F. of L. member is somewhat more con- 
cerned about the preservation of private enterprise 
than are some industrialists. 

Mr. Frey stresses the importance of maintaining 
a proper balance in the distribution of the income 
derived from industrial operations. He cites the 
situation existing in the late twenties as a case of 
unbalance which tends to make people doubt the 
effectiveness or the fairness of the system of private 
enterprise. During that period, he points out, em- 
ployes were not receiving their proportionate share 
of reward from industry's activities. 

No reasonable person will disagree with Mr. Frey’s 
assertion that the system of private enterprise must 
afford a fair distribution of rewards for work if it is 


to endure. Equitable distribution of benefits is a 
primary test for any system—communistic, socialistic 
or capitalistic. 

However, those who complain about the inequi- 
ties of the late twenties should in fairness agree that 
at present there is a strong tendency toward un- 
balance in the opposite direction. The government 
has put so many obstacles in the path of private 
investors that there is little if any incentive for a 
young man to go into business for himself. 

This is as much a threat to Mr. Frey’s union mem- 
bers as was the unbalance in the opposite direction 
in the late twenties. 
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KEEP THEM ROLLING: _ During the 
past two decades the iron, steel and metalworking 
industries have become accustomed to rely heavily 
upon highway transportation. The trucking lines 
have supplemented rail and water transportation 
systems satisfactorily. 

Today highway transportation is threatened from 
several angles. Commercial truckers are handi- 
capped by a shortage of experienced drivers and by 
difficulties in obtaining repair parts and accessories. 
Industrial companies operating their own fleets are 
confronted by similar problems. 

A survey of a number of industrial districts (p. 65) 
indicates that these difficulties have resulted in im- 
pairments and curtailments in highway transport 
services which are beginning to affect shippers in 
the iron, steel and metalworking industries. Some 
large fleets which have been specializing on the 
hauling of iron and steel products have been re- 
duced drastically. In some districts. warehouses 
have been inconvenienced through inability to ob- 
tain reliable trucking service. 

From the standpoint of the efficiency of the war 
effort there is no possible advantage in skimping the 
truck lines too severely. Every ton of essential 
freight which the trucks can’t haul must be carried 
by the railroads or by water and these facilities al- 
ready are overburdened. It would seem that WPB 
somehow must divert just a trifle more material and 
equipment to the rail and highway transportation 
systems. They must have it if they are to keep 
the trucks and trains rolling, 
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Structural Steels .. . 











in Stock at Ryerson 


Your nearby Ryerson plant has a@ good stock of all standard sizes of 
beams, channels, angles, tees and zees available in any desired length 
. .. with adequate facilities for cutting, punching and otherwise preparing 
the steel to your exact specifications. 

Ryerson also carries large stocks of bars, plates, sheets, tubes, stainless, 
alloys and a hundred and one other steel products. Ten plants are strate- 
gically located for nation-wide Steel-Service. Our engineers and metallur- 
gists will gladly help you on any probem of selection, supply, application 
or fabrication. 

Whatever your steel needs . . . call RYERSON first! Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


494-130) eae ala: 
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NEVER BEFORE IN ANY WAR— 
BARRAGE BALLOONS 


nuor 
these modern “steel muscles’”’ 








that hold them in place... 


Froformed wire rope 


Half the battle, in the performance of this great 
modern defensive weapon, is the part played by 
Preformed Wire Rope—not only the anchor lines 
which hold these balloons captive, but the steel 
tentacles that entangle and destroy invading 
planes. 

Throughout this mechanized war—from the 
striking weapons of offense, to behind-the-line 
production and transportation of those weapons, 
there is hardly a task in which Preformed Wire 
Rope is not at work demonstrating its greater 
strength, greater stamina, longer life, man-hour 
saving and cost reduction—developed on peace- 
time industry's proving ground. 














































Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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MOTOR 
FREIGHT 
FALTERS 


Increasing difficulty encoun- 
tered in keeping war materials 
moving as replacement parts 
and labor become more 
scarce. Production so far only 
slightly affected 


STEEL and other vital war material 
deliveries are menaced by faltering city 
and highway truck transportation. 

Lack of new equipment and urgent- 
ly needed replacement parts, shortage 
of maintenance and service labor, and 
restrictive government regulations are 
a combination of factors working to- 
ward a breakdown in vital shipping 
services at many points. 

Curtailed gasoline supplies and tire 
conservation are additional factors con- 
tributing to motor freight haulers’ dif- 
ficulties, tending to slow down the 
movement of finished goods and raw 
materials. 

The situation applies not only with 
respect to commercial truckers but with 
manufacturers and others who operate 
their own trucks as well. 

Serious interference with war pro- 
duction due to raw material delivery 
failures so far has been averted. By 
ingenious adaptation of equipment and 
parts, and resort to service innovations 
in the direction of utmost utilization of 
existing equipment, truck operators have 
been able to carry on in the face of 
mounting difficulties. 


Indicative of commercial truckers’ 


success in overcoming their difficulties 
is the fact that motor freight volume in 
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March this year was 2] per cent in 
excess of that in the like month of 
1942. This betterment was a continua- 
tion of the record performance last year 
when 10 per cent more freight was 
hauled over the nation’s highways than 
ever before. 

But truck wheels are beginning to 
turn less rapidly. Wear and tear is tak- 
ing toll of equipment and scarcity of 


replacement parts and competent garage ~* 


labor makes it difficult to maintain trucks 
in toprtotch condition. Trucks are be- 
ing overused, and the pressure for war 
goods deliveries gives operators little 
time in which to completely rehabilitate 
equipment. Consequently fears are ris- 
ing that the magnificent performance of 
past months cannot be maintained unless 
relief from existing difficulties is soon 


afforded. 
Prospects Are Brighter 


Fortunately, government authorities, 
cognizant of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, are moving to remedy conditions. 
During third quarter 7500 heavy-duty 
trucks and 9200 trailers will be manu- 
factured under War Production Board 
orders. Repair parts also will be made 
available in more plentiful supply. Addi- 
tional allocation of materials for automo- 












Shortages of replacement parts and 
skilled service labor pose a difficult 


problem for freight truck fleet 


operators 


tive replacement parts for second quarter 
is expected to meet the trucking indus- 
try’s 100 per 
Eighty-five per cent of the alloy steel 
requested. for this 
allocated and the industry received the 
full requested amount of carbon steel. 
Copper wire allocation to the industry 
was 90 per cent of the amount sought. 


request almost cent. 


quarter has been 


As a general thing truckers place lack 
of manpower and shortage of equip- 
ment as their No. 1 and No. 2 head- 
aches. These are closely followed by 
finances, and confusion in the applica- 
tion of government regulations. Gasoline 
restrictions are 
factor in 


an increasingly trouble- 


some some important war 
production centers, chiefly the East. 
City deliveries have been drastically 
curtailed under gas and tire conservation 
the 
at most points are maintained at suffi- 
ciently high level to meet minimum re- 


life. But 


deteriorating and 


regulations, but on whole services 


quirements of community 
with trucks steadily 
not being 


replaced a threatening de- 
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A wreck like this, all too frequent 


among heavy freight transports, 
means new materials must be ob- 
tained before the vehicles can re- 


sume hauling of war materials 


livery situation is seen looming on the 
horizon. 

Conditions vary 
duction centers as indicated by reports 
from STEEL’s district 
The overall situation, however, follows 
a general pattern and it is evident that 
with the nation’s trucks wearing out a 
yradual slowing down of city and high- 
inevitable. 


between war pro- 


representatives. 


way transport is 


EASTERN AREA:—Deliveries of 
from warehouse are threatened by truck 
this 
re- 
far 
serious 


steel 


which in 
sharply 
Thus 


maintenance problems 
are enhanced by 
stricted supplies. 
deliveries not suffered 
delays, but doubling of orders for ship- 
ment to the same district is frequent to 


territory 
gasoline 
have 


eliminate extra haulage, while for small 
lots, buyers are coming to the ware- 
houses for steel in greater numbers. 

Importance of steel deliveries in the 
war production program has given pri- 
ority as to tires and generally for gaso- 
line within limits. The mileage ration 
of gasoline for trucks has been cut 40 
per cent through an extension of the 
valid period from June 30 to July 25 
for all current “T” allowances. Retail 
and wholesale deliveries of many classes 
of products have been greatly curtailed 
or eliminated entirely, and in the case 
of trucks hauling semifinished 
parts and raw materials, fuel will be 
spread thinner than before, which for 
most shippers has already been restricted 
to a low point. 

In the New York metropolitan area 
and other large city districts much steel 
is hauled by contract truckers. One of 


steel, 
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the largest operates a fleet of 1600 
trucks, several hundred at times 
gaged in moving steel. Replacements 
in normal years total 350 to 400 trucks; 
the normal life of a truck with this 
company is five years. With few trucks 
available after 1942, replacements are 
nil and fleets are deteriorating for lack 
of new units and parts. 


en- 


PITTSBURGH AREA:—Industrial con- 
cerns, by and large, have been able to 
maintain and operate their own trucks 
with a minimum of difficulty. They 
have been able to get new trucks and 
repair parts easily than 
commercial trucking firms. Also, they 
have been in more favorable position 
as regards manpower. By utilizing 
commercial trucks for the longer hauls 
manufacturers have been able to 
their own equipment for internal hauls 
short trips. 

Increased the 
truckers must be carried on equipment 
which taken 


much more 


Save 


and _ relatively 
load on commercial 


cannot be out of 


service 
for proper maintenance, and when 
equipment is serviced lack of | skilled 


mechanics makes for unsatisfactory 


servicing. Skilled truck drivers also are 
scarce and this leads to additional truck 
since drivers 


upkeep problems green 


are not capable of making minor repairs. 


Replacement parts are scarce and 
numerous trucks are tied up awaiting 
repairs. The fuel problem is growing 


the 
eastern area expect an acute shortage 


in importance, and shippers in 


of railroad cars to develop unless gaso- 









line supply for commercial vehicles is 
enlarged, as a considerable part of the 
normal truck load is being diverted to 
the railroads. It is estimated the heavy 
load now carried by the trucks will be 
cut an average of 35 per cent. The 
tire problem also is cause for concern. 


CHICAGO AREA: — A_ commercial 
trucking line in this district has been 
able to maintain operations to date but 
the future is unpredictable, it reports. 
Truck breakdowns formerly averaged 
one per 1000 miles. Now the figure is 
closer to two. Lack of mechanics and 
lack of equipment and parts are chief 
difficulties. For repair parts this truck- 
er frequently is obliged to 
stitutes or secondhand parts. 

A midwestern supplier of cold-finished 
steel handles its shipments 
commercial truck 
getting only about 25 per cent of cus- 


use sub- 


through 
lines and finds it is 
tomary service. There are not enough 
low-side, open-top, or flat trucks avail- 
The 


is forced to lean more heavily on rail 


able for hauling steel. company 
shipment and since most of its freight 
is less carload shipments, it may be held 
up two or three days while full car- 
loads are assembled. 

Small plants requiring steel frequent- 
ly do not have their own sidings and 
shipments must be picked up at freight 
terminals by trucks. Consumers often 
are obliged to shut down machines if 
they run out of steel and additional 
supplies are not speedily obtained. 


YOUNGSTOWN AREA: — Some 


im- 





This boom truck was constructed from scrap materials. Only new parts are 
two pulleys, indicating the ingenuity fleet operators must exercise to “keep 


‘em rolling.” 
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portant war production in this district 
is being threatened by lack of new 
trucks and inability of truck operators 
to obtain replacement parts. Scores of 
trucks, both those of manufacturers and 
commercial haulers, have been tied up 
within the past six months due to in- 
ability to obtain important functional 
parts. But the situation in parts today 
is better than it was in March and Feb- 
ruary. One trucker here comments: “The 
situation now isn’t nearly as bad as it is 
likely to get before the war is over.” 

Much of the trucking here is done 
by contract haulers and many of these 
interests report reductions in their fleets. 
One big truck line which hauls con- 
siderable steel reports its fleet reduced 
from about 140 trucks a year ago to 
about 40 at present. It has closed down 
some of its branch offices. So far none 
of the industries in this area has lost any 
production due to the lack of truck parts. 


CLEVELAND AREA:—Manufacturing 
interests in this area state deliveries 
have been slowed down somewhat due 
to inability of truckers to maintain 
service as formerly. The situation is 
not yet acute but shows signs of becom- 
ing worse, due to heavy use of trucks 
and inability to get prompt deliveries 
on some essential replacement parts. 
Parts on which deliveries are extended 
include rear axles, gears, front end and 
steering parts, crankshafts, brake parts 
and carburetors. 


DETROIT AREA: — Generally, the 
trucking situation here is as yet not 
critical, Repair parts are tight, but the 
Automotive Division of WPB has made 
a more liberal release of materials for 
parts in second quarter. This, how- 
ever, will not be reflected in any in- 
crease in parts supply until probably 
the third or fourth quarter. 

This stepup in materials was made 
largely because of the fear of a Senate 
investigation resulting from findings of 
the Truman committee, it is believed in 
some quarters. Some western senators 
recently declared truck operators in the 
West were facing a critical situation 
because of lack of parts for repair work, 
and the Truman committee began in- 
vestigating the charges. 

seems to 
more than 


Tightness in repair 
affect commercial 
fleet owners. 


parts 
haulers 
and axles have been 
the most difficult repair items to obtain, 
but at the moment they are not in as 
tight supply as they 
months ago. 


Transmissions 


were several 


BUFFALO AREA: — Leading motor- 
freight companies using Buffalo as a 
terminal for deliveries east and west, 
report the cut in truck and _ trailer 
manufacture, and lack of repair parts 
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manufacturers have shifted to use of the 
railroads where this is possible. Real 
appearing in the heaviest 


have curtailed their business at least 
10 per cent. They state about 90 per 
cent of their total load is for the war 
effort. One large operator says about 
10 per cent of his equipment is laid up 
due to lack of repair parts. Moderate 
improvement has been noted in parts 
deliveries recently. 


CINCINNATI AREA:—More 
supply of trucks, trailers and repair parts 
is needed here to facilitate the 
flow of manufactured goods. The situa- 
tion is seriously affecting a few fabri- 
cators, but in the main the situation is 
not critical. Survey 


trouble is 
type of trucks. 


BIRMINGHAM AREA:—Many essen- 
tial manufacturers are seriously 
capped by inability to purchase new 
trucks. An even more serious problem 
is the scarcity of truck repair parts. One 
large interest reports deliveries delayed 
week in 


handi- 


liberal 


many instances 


idle 
Shortage of 


as much as a 
trucks 
parts 


even 


since often are while a 


search for is made. 
garage mechanics is becoming increas- 
ingly serious 


discloses many 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ FORD BOOKS NEW GLIDER CONTRACT 

Detrorr—Ford Motor Co. announces receipt of additional contract involving $31,- 
000,000 for gliders for the Army Air Force. Contract is estimated to call for 6000 
gliders. 


° ° © 


@ FARM MACHINERY PROGRAM INCREASED 


WasHiIncton—Substantially increased farm machinery program gets under way 


July 1. Total of 300,000 tons of carbon steel is allocated manufacturers for third 
quarter and advance authorization of 200,000 tons have been approved for three 
quarters, Oct. 1, 1943 to July 1, 1944 
replacing L-170. 


New farm machinery order will be issued 


@ MOVES TO STEP UP ORE MOVEMENT 


WASHINGTON—With Great 
schedule, the Office of Defense Transportation has broadened its permit system to 


movement of iron ore in the Lakes lagging behind 
cover virtually every commercial vessel afloat on the lakes to help the carriers meet 
the 1943 ore shipment goal. Up to June 3 the lake ore movement totaled only 
12,550,836 gross tons against 20,839,647 up to the same date in 1942 


Cc ° ° 


@ ASKS CONGRESS TO INVESTIGATE SCRAP 


WasHIncTon—Charging the War Production Board is gambling with vital scrap 
supply, Congressman Cecil R. King of California has demanded a legislative investi- 
gation of the entire scrap program. He challenges reliability of WPB figures, which, 
he says, indicate that while 5,000,000 tons more of steel are expected this year than 
last, 2,500,000 tons less of scrap for melting are provided for in WPB plans 


@ GALVANIZED SHEET PRICE RISE EXPECTED 


WasHINGTON—Upward price revision of prime galvanized sheets shipped from 
warehouses in five Midwestern cities will be established by OPA in amendment 
No. 16 to price schedule No. 49, which it is reported, will be published this week 
to become effective June 21. 

° 2 


@ FILE PRICE ON ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE 


Wasnincton—New base price of $4.75 per base box has been filed with OPA on 
three-quarter pound electrolytic tin plate by one or two producers. Tin plate 
quotas are reported likely to be boosted since control cver containers has been 
virtually taken out of the hands of WPB and turned over to the Food Administration 


° — ° 


@ NEW WIRE MILL IS INSPECTED 


Worcester, Mass.—Top officials of the United States Steel Corp. inspected the 
new wire mill at South works of the American Steel & Wire Co., June 9 and 10. 
Central works has been sold and North works will be abandoned after the war. 
New mill is designed for wide range specialties, also cable. 
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Antistrike Bill Gains Favor; 


Conferees Agree on Provisions 


Eleven million tons of coal 


lost in second stoppage. 


Miners likely to obtain substantial increase in compromise 
on portal-to-portal pay. Coke costs to be increased 40 to 


50 cents a ton 


ANTISTRIKE legislation, often pro- 
posed in Congress but always blocked 
by administration leaders, now appears 
likely of passage, under the spur of the 
two recent stoppages in the soft coal 
mines and hundreds of “wildcat” strikes 
in other war industries. 


Agreement on the Smith-Connally bill 
—now referred to in Washington as the 
Lewis Antistrike bill—was announced last 
week by Senate and House conferees. 
The original bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate several weeks ago. The House at- 
tached more drastic provisions and passed 
the amended bill. 

Meanwhile, measures to regulate labor 
unions have been proposed in many of 
the state legislatures and laws of varying 
severity adopted in nine. 

Advocates of the Smith-Connally bill 
expressed hope that both houses will vote 
upon it before the current coal truce 
expires June 20. 


Fines, Imprisonment for Violators 


As agreed upon by the conferees, the 
measure would prohibit strikes in any 
plant seized by the government, and pro- 
vide fines of $5000 and a year in prison 
for violators. Although the President al- 
ready has seized war plants under his 
general wartime powers, the bill formal- 
ly delegates him this authority. 

Other provisions include: 

1. Formal legal power for the War 
Labor Board, authorizing it to step into 
any wartime labor dispute of its own 
volition and to enforce its decisions 
through court orders. 


2. Ban on unions making contributions 
to political campaign funds, such as the 
$500,000 “loan” by the United Mine 
Workers to the 1936 Democratic fund. 

8. Withdrawal by government from 
seized plant within 60 days after effi- 
cient operations had been restored. 

4. Prohibition on the WLB authorizing 
closed shop or maintenance of member- 
ship contracts. 

Labor unions are vigorously opposing 
the bill. If passed by Congress, it will 
place the President in a dilemma. Failure 
to sign the bill would be interpreted as 
encouraging stoppage in vital war in- 
dustries, while approval of the act would 
bring protests from labor, upon which 


88 


the administration has leaned so heavily 
for votes, 

While Congress was deliberating on 
the antistrike bill, some progress was be- 
ing made toward a settlement of the coal 
dispute, with a compromise on the portal- 
to-portal pay issue likely. This would 
give the miners a substantial wage in- 
crease and probably would receive the 
approval of the WLB. At week’s end, 
$1.30 a day average increase for time 
spent in traveling from the mine entrance 
to the working face appeared probable. 
This with other adjustments ordered by 
the WLB, including increased vacation 
pay and the supplying by operators of 
certain equipment formerly supplied by 
the miners, would bring the total in- 
crease to about $1.50 a day. 


Average output per miner is five tons 
of coal daily. The increase thus would 
add 30 cents a ton to the cost of mining 
coal. 

Effect on the steel industry, already 
pinched between frozen prices and in- 
creased costs would be severe, as it would 
add between 40 and 50 cents a ton to 
the cost of coke, of which the industry 
uses more than 50,000,000 tons annually. 

Eleven million tons of coal were lost 
by the recent 5-day strike. At least 13 
blast furnaces were taken off for lack 
of coke. At Pittsburgh the steelmaking 
rate dropped 8% points due to lack of 
coke oven gas for the open hearths. 


Nine States Approve 
Union Restrictions 


Nine states have adopted laws placing 
restrictions on labor union activities. Nine 
others have rejected proposed bills, while 
measures are pending in others. Most of 
the regulatory laws were passed in the 
less highly industrialized states. 

Colorado passed a law requiring all 
unions to incorporate, placing all unions 
under the jurisdiction of the state indus- 
trial commission. Sitdown strikes and 
secondary boycotts are defined as un- 
fair practices. The closed shop is also 
prohibited. Secret ballot is the method 
for determining employe representatives 
and_ policies. 

Three amendments were added to the 
Pennsylvania labor relations act. The 





new law forbids unions to deny mem- 
bership because of political affiliation but 
provides that certification may be held 
up by appealing to the courts. Pennsyl- 
vania also banned political contributions 


by unions or other unincorporated 
groups, but an effort to empower the 
state to regulate labor organizations was 
killed in the committee. 

Minnesota passed several amendments 
to its labor relations act. Strikes and 
picketing in jurisdictional disputes are 
forbidden after such disputes have been 
submitted to a referee. Conduct of 
unions is regulated and the period of 
time in which a temporary injunction in 
a labor dispute may remain in effect has 
been modified. 

A measure approved in Idaho is sim- 
ilar in many respects to one passed in 
South Dakota earlier. The Idaho meas- 
ure requires filing of financial and other 
information by labor unions. Picketing 
and boycotting of agricultural premises 
are prohibited. South Dakota law re- 
quires filing of financial statements and 
bans labor organizers from farms. 

The Texas law requires financial state- 
ments and registration of organizers; reg- 
ular annual elections; filing of collec- 
tive bargaining contracts; court review of 
union expulsions, and bans political con- 
tributions. Legislation approved by Ar- 
kansas conforms to the anti-violence type 
for it prohibits picketing. 

Kansas ordered licensing of union 
agents and accountings of the fiscal af- 
fairs and salaries of labor organizations 
and forbade sitdown strikes and jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

In Michigan molesting a truck bear- 
ing agricultural or commercial goods 
was made a felony. 


Ickes Asks Republic 
To Build Up Stocks 


Replying to a directive by Harold L. 
Ickes, solid fuels co-ordinator, that Re- 
public Steel Corp. operate its Alabama 
mines on a 6-day week until 60 days’ 
supply of coal was built up, C. M. White, 
vice president in charge of operations 
for Republic, stated: 

“In our Alabama mines this year we 
have had 11 separate work stoppages ac- 
counting for a loss of approximately 62,- 
000 tons of coal. Additional losses by 
absenteeism running as high as 10 per 
cent cannot be measured. Had we not 
lost this large tonnage, there would have 
been no necessity for a 6-day operation.” 

Mr. White said the southern mines 
would continue to operate on a 6-day 
week and that Republic would continue 
to buy all suitable coke offered on the 
open market to insure continuous opera- 
tions of iron and steelmaking facilities. 
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Steel Industry’s Consumption Huge 


Data for 1942 show nearly four tons of supplies required to 
produce one ton of finished product . . . Over three-quarters 
of total charged into blast furnaces 


MORE than 243,640,000 tons of raw 
materials were consumed in American 
blast furnaces and steelmaking furnaces 
during 1942, exclusive of ferroalloys 
and alloying elements, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Production of finished rolled products 
amounted to about 62,446,000 tons, in- 
dicating the industry consumed nearly 
four tons of raw materials for each ton 
of finished product produced. 

In certain products using relatively 
large amounts of alloying elements and 
where loss of metal during manufacture 
runs high, as much as 5% tons of raw 
materials were consumed for each ton 
of finished product obtained. 

Over three-quarters of the total ton- 
nage of materials consumed were charged 
into blast furnaces. Most of the pig 
iron, in turn, was utilized in the indus- 
try’s steel furnaces. 

In the production last year of 59,076,- 
000 tons of pig iron, 188,615,000 tons 
of raw materials were consumed. Al- 
most 103,640,000 tons of ore were used, 
nearly 52,822,000 tons of coke, and 
22,857,000 tons of limestone. 

In addition, about 1,994,000 tons of 
scrap were charged into the blast fur- 
naces, together with around 7,302,000 
tons of cinder and mill scale. 

About 50,533,000 tons, or over 85 
per cent, of the pig iron produced last 


year was charged into steel furnaces. 
Substantially all of the remaining pig 
iron was used by foundries. 

Besides pig iron, almost 55,025,000 
tons of steelmaking materials (excluding 
alloys) were consumed by the steel in- 
dustry last year. No estimate is available 
of the consumption of alloying elements. 

Nearly 41,819,000 tons of scrap iron 
and steel were charged into steel fur- 
naces, along with approximately 5,400,- 
000 tons of iron ore and 6,900,000 tons 
of fluxes. In addition, 906,000 tons of 
iron in the form of cinder, mill scale 
and sinter were used. 


Open Hearths Use 85,792,000 Tons 


Open-hearth furnaces consumed over 
85,792,000 tons of metallic raw mater- 
ials other than ferroalloys. Approximate- 
ly 52 per cent of that total consisted of 
pig iron, about 44 per cent was scrap, 
and the balance consisted of the metallic 
weight of the ore, cinder and scale con- 
sumed last year. 

More than 6,440,000 tons of raw ma- 
terials, of which over 95 per cent was 
pig iron, went into’ the steel industry's 
bessemer converters. Scrap represented 
the balance of the materials consumed 
in the bessemer process throughout the 
year, 

Electric about 


furnaces consumed 


3,721,000 tons of metallic raw materials, 


not including what must have been a 
substantial tonnage of metal in the form 
of the ferroalloys used in the manufac- 
ture of alloy steels. Almost 97 per cent 


of the total electric furnace charges 
consisted of scrap, about one per cent 
was pig iron, and the remainder repre- 
sented the amount of metal contained 


in the ore, cinder and scale consumed. 


Batt Attributes 
Plant Closings 
To Huge Output 


ABANDONMENT of some war proj- 
ects was attributed jointly to the fantastic 
volume records registered by American 
builders of armaments and the necessity 
of flexibility to meet overnight changes 
in the needs of global war, by William 
L. Batt, vice chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in a radio address last 
week. 

Mr. Batt said that in some cases “not 
only did we gear our war machine to a 
pitch much higher than Hitler feared— 
we did better than even we theught we 
could.” 

A need that existed six months ago may 
be out the window now, he observed. 

Asked about the shutting down of a 
big tank plant when its tank contracts 
were canceled, Mr. Batt said: 

“In the first place, it’s located in a 
pretty ‘tight’ labor market. The workers 
had little trouble finding new jobs. In 
fact nearby employers put in bids for 

(Please turn to Page 149) 
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June 14, 1948 


AFTER establishing an ore cargo record by deliv- 
ering 17,101 tons of the mineral at Cleveland, June 4, 
the BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, one of the five largest 
carriers on the lake, broke its own mark last week by 
carrying 17,401 tons to Conneaut, O. THE FAIRLESS, 


IRON ORE CARRIER BREAKS OWN RECORD HAULING 17,401 TONS 


Roe eae | wi eS 








a 640-foot vessel, is owned and operated by Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co., United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary. Other carriers are expected to establish new 
records when the MacArthur deepwater lock is com- 
pleted, permitting heavier loading. NEA photo. 
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Munitions Output Up 


Gains 7 per cent in April. 
Aircraft records greatest dol- 
lar volume increase. Better 
balance attained 


MUNITIONS production in April 
reached an all-time record and ad- 
vanced 7 per cent over March, the pre- 
vious peak, according to WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson. The WPB produc- 
tion index advanced to 567, 
November, 194i, as 100. 

_Better balance was attained in April 
month since Pearl Harbor. 
produced in ex- 


based on 


than in any 
Some items still were 
cess of expectations, while others lagged 


badly. 

Total munitions output for the month 
closely approached the $5,000,000,000 
mark, 


The aircraft program, largest of all 
and calling for the most rapid progress, 
showed the largest dollar volume gain, 
but did not reach the April objective. 
The month’s output totaled $1,649,000,- 
000, or 33 per cent of all munitions pro- 


duced. 


Aerial Bomb Output Climbs 


Aircraft ordnance production also ad- 
vanced rapidly, gaining 14 per cent over 
March due largely to increase in manu- 
facture of heavy aerial bombs. 

Ground signal equipment rose 22 per 
cent, 

A great spurt was made in production 
of ammunition for the “bazooka” anti- 
tank guns, which reached the mass pro- 
duction stage earlier than expected. 

Construction of Navy 
nance and equipment increased 3 per 
cent in actual value during April, al- 
though tonnage dropped from 186,000 
to 157,000 displacement tons. Delivery 
of major combat vessels dropped pro- 


vessels, ord- 
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portionately while minor combat vessels 
increased 83 per cent. This indicates 
the emphasis on antisubmarine warfare. 

Merchant vessel production increased 
13 per cent, excluding maintenance; in- 
cluding maintenance, the gain was 11 
per cent. Deliveries of finished ships to- 
taled 149 1,600,000 
weight tons. 

Production of miscellaneous munitions 


vessels of dead- 


rose 11 per cent. Automotive vehicles 
and equipment was up 9 per cent. An 
assortment of other miscellaneous items 
increased 22 per cent while clothing and 
personnel items declined 9 per cent. 


May Plate Output 
Holds at High Level 


Steel plate production in May 
maintained at about recent levels, ac- 
cording to the Steel Division, WPB. 
Shipments totaled 1,114,920 net tons, 
compared with 1,121,647 tons in April 
and 1,012,194 tons in May, 1942. The 
record for shipments in any month was 
set in March, when 1,167,679 tons were 
shipped. 

Included in May shipments were 535,- 
528 tons produced on continuous strip 
mills which have been converted to roll 
Strip mill shipments in April were 
May, 1942, they 


was 


plates. 
535,548 tons and in 
were 425,211 tons, 
WPB announcement states plate ship- 
ments in May were in strict conformity 
with production directives and that ship- 
ments were in good balance with plate 
requirements of the claimant agencies. 
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Calculated 
Estimated Production-—All Companies ——— —— weekly Num- 
Open Hearth— —-Bessemer— —Electric—— —Total produc- ber 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all of 
Net of Net of Net of Net of companies weeks 
tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. Net tons in mo. 
Based on Reports by Companies which in 1942 made 98.3% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.6% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 
1943 
Jan. 6,576,589 97.8 478,058 85.9 369,395 95.4 7,424,042 96.8 1,675,856 4.43 
Feb. 6,033,674 99.3 447,843 89.1 344,532 98.6 6,826,049 98.5 1,706,512 4.00 
March 6,785,295 100.9 503,673 90.5 381,219 98.5 7,670,187 100.0 1,731,419 4.43 
ist qtr 19,395,558 99.3 1,429,574 88.4 1,095,146 97.5 21,920,278 98.4 1,704,532 12.86 
April 6,509,812 99.9 481,810 89.4 382,532 102.1 7,374,154 99.3 1,718,917 4.29 
May 6,664, 298 99.1 483,024 86.8 398,057 102.9 7,545,379 98.4 1,703,246 4.43 
Based on Reports by Companies which in 1942 made 98.3% of the Open Hearth, 100% of the 
Bessemer and 87.6% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings Production 
1942 
Jan. 6,322,215 95.3 490,874 86.0 299,017 94.2 7,112,106 94.5 1,605,442 4.43 
Feb. 5,785,918 96.6 453,549 88.0 273,068 %.2 6,512,535 95.9 1,628,134 4.00 
March 6,572,930 99.0 493,191 86.4 325,990 102.7 7,392,111 98.2 1,668,648 4.43 
ist qtr 18,681,063 97.0 1,437,614 86.7 898,075 97.4 21,016,752 96.2 1,634,273 12.86 
April 6,345,133 98.7 454,834 82.2 321,324 104.5 7,121,291 97.7 1,659,975 4.29 
May 6,595,440 99.4 453,938 79.5 333,200 104.9 7,382,578 98.1 1,666,496 4.43 
June 6,239,674 97.1 452,528 81.8 323,100 105.1 7,015,302 96.3 1,635,269 4.29 
2nd qtr 19,180,247 98.4 1,361,300 81.2 977,624 104.8 21,519,171 . 97.4 1,654,049 13.01 
ist hif 37,861,310 97.7 2,798,914 83.9 1,875,699 101.1 42,535,923 96.8 1,644,218 25.87 
July 6,345,315 95.7 453,686 79.6 345,957 996.6 7,144,958 945 1,616,506 4.42 
Aug. 6,414,637 96.5 467,293 81.8 345,725 96.3 7,227,655 95.4 1,631,525 4.43 
Sept. 6,286,855 97.9 437,961 79.4 332,703 95.9 7,057,519 96.4 1,648,953 4.28 
Srd qtr 19,046,807 96.7 1,358,940 80.3 1,024,385 96.3 21,430,132 95.4 1,632,150 13.13 
9 mos, 56,908,117 97.3 4,157,854 82.7 2,900,084 99.4 63,966,055 96.3 1,640,155 39.00 
Oct. 6,750,829 101.5 461,897 80.9 366,788 102.2 7,579,514 100.0 1,710,951 4.43 
Nov. 6,371,750 99.0 458,469 82.9 349,593 100.5 7,179,812 97.8 1,673,616 4.29 
Dec. 6,471,261 97.6 475,204 83.4 358,075 100.0 7,304,540 996.6 1,652,611 4.42 
4th qtr 19,593,840 99.4 1,395,570 82.4 1,074,456 100.9 22,063,866 98.2 1,679,137 13.14 
2nd hif 38,640,647 98.0 2,754,510 81.3 2,098,841 98.6 43,493,998 96.8 1,655,653 26.27 
Total 76,501,957 97.9 5,553,424 2.6 3,974,540 99.8 86,029,921 96.8 1,649,979 52.14 


The percentages of capacity operated in the first 6 months of 1942 are calculated on weekly 
capacities of 1,498,029 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons Bessemer and 71,682 net tons elec- 
tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,698,622 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 
1, 1942, as follows: Open hearth 78,107,260 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, electric 3,737,510 
net tons. Beginning July 1, 1942, the percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly 


capacities of 1,500,714 net tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons Bessemer and 81,049 net tons elec- 


tric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,710,674 net tons; based on annual capacities as follows: 
Open hearth 78,247,230 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net tons, Electric 4,225,890 net tons. 

The percentages of capacity operated in 1943 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,518,621 
net tons open hearth, 125,681 net tons Bessemer and 87,360 net tons electric ingots and steel for 


castings, total 1,731,662 net tons; 


based on annual capacities as of January 1, 1943 as follows: 
Open hearth 79,180,880 net tons, Bessemer 6,553,000 net tons, electric 4,554,980 net tons. 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
Net Tons, 000 omitted 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1943 7,424 6,826 7,670 7,374 7,545 
1942 7,112 6,512 7,392 7,122 7,382 7,022 7,148 7,233 7067 7,584 7,184 7,805 
1941 6,922 6,230 7,124 6,754 7,044 6,792 6,812 6.997 6.811 7,236 6,960 7,150 
PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
1943 5,194 4,766 5,314 5,035 
1942 4,983 4,500 5,055 4,896 5,073 4,935 5,051 5,009 4,937 5,236 5,083 5,201 
1941 4,666 4,206 4,702 4,340 4,596 4,551 4.766 4,784 4.721 4,860 4.707 5,014 


May Ingots Gain 


Institute reports production 
third highest in history at 
7,545,379 tons 


STEEL ingot and castings production 
in May was 7,545,379 net tons, according 
to American Iron and Steel Institute, 
a new high for May and third largest in 
the history of the industry. This com- 
pared with 7,374,154 tons in April, an in- 
crease resulting from one more working 
day. It was substantially greater than 
7,382,578 tons produced in May, 1942, 
but failed to equal the all-time high of 
7,670,187 tons in March this year. 


During the first five months this year, 
output aggregated 36,839,811 tons, com- 
pared with 35,520,621 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

During May the industry operated at 
an average of 98.4 per cent of capacity, 
against 99.3 per cent in April and 98.1 
per cent in May, 1942. In the record 
month of March, 1943, production was 
at 100 per cent. 

Electric steel production established 
an all-time record in May for the third 
consecutive month, output being 398,057 
tons, compared with 382,532 tons in 
April, at 102.9 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity. 


Steel Corp. Shipments 
Show Increase in May 


Shipments of finished steel products 
by the United States Steel Corp. in May 
totaled 1,706,543 net tons, an increase 
of 75,715 tons over April shipments of 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity 
Leading Districts 


Engaged in 


Week Same 
Ended Week 
June 12 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 90 8.5 95.5 100.5 
Chicago 97 None 104 102 
Eastern Pa. 95 None 96 97 
Youngstown 97 None 95 98 
Wheeling 86 sS 78 88 
Cleveland 95 —0.5 94 92 
Buffalo 90.5 None 90.5 905 
Birmingham 95 5 95 95 
New England 95 None 95 94 
Cincinnati 88 6 95 89 
St. Louis 93 +15 95.5 98 
Detroit 83 +3 86 92 
Average 96.5 2 °99 °99 





*Computed on bases of steelmaking capacity 
as of these dates. 





1,630,828 tons and a decrease of 127,- 
584 tons from the 1,834,127 tons shipped 
in May, 1942. 

For five months this year total move- 
ment was 8,487,353 tons, against 8,729.- 
439 tons in the corresponding period last 


year. 


(Inter-company shipments not included) 











Net Tons 
1943 1942 1941 1940 

Jan. 1,685,992 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 
Feb. 1,691,592 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 
Mar. 1,772,397 1,780,938 1,720,366 931,905 
Apr. 1,630,828 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 
May 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 
June «.seees+ 1,774,068 1,668,687 1,209,684 
July 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 
Aug. 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 
Sept. 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 
Oct. 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,972,408 
Nov. 1,665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 
Dec. 1,849,635 1,846,036 1,544,623 
Total 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 
Adjust- 

ment *42,333 137,639 
Total . 20,416,604 15,013,749 

tIncrease. *Decrease. 


Steel Rate 96'2% 


Furnace operations are cut by 
mine strike, limiting coke and 


gas supply 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, besse- 
mer and electric furnace ingots last week 
>) 962 


receded 2 cent, 
a result of the coal mining interruption 


points to per 
which cut operations in the Pittsburgh 
area sharply. Two districts made small 
five declined 


changed. 


gains, and five were un- 


The Pittsburgh loss cut its production 
to 90 per cent of capacity, lowest since 


the final week of 1941. This resulted 
mainly from lack of coke-oven gas to 
heat open-hearth furnaces Wheeling 


dropped 8 points for the same reason. 


Welding Wire Output 
Nearly Doubled in 1942 


Production of welding wire in 
1942 800,400,000 
pounds, almost double record output of 
453,120,000 pounds in 1941, the Amer- 
Steel Institute 
output was more than three 
1940 and indicates 
demand for 


steel 


was approximately 


ican Iron and 


The 1942 
times that 


reports. 


made in 


increasing ships, planes, 


tanks and other welded products. 

For each ton of finished steel made in 
1942 almost 13 pounds of welding wire 
were made, compared vith over seven 
pounds in 1941 and five pounds in 1940 
In 1938, the year before the outbreak of 
the war in Europe, about 4.9 pounds of 


welding wire were made for every ton 
of finished steel. 











SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


New Plants Require Large 
Quantities of Plate, Piping 


AN INKLING as to the quantities of heavy-gage steel plate, 
piping, flanges and welded construction going into the new 
government-owned synthetic rubber plants is given by these 
views of a Buna-S plant at Institute, W. Va., operated by the 
United States Rubber Co. 

The entire government program is estimated to require near- 
ly 150,000 tons of carbon, alloy and cast steel, as well as 2500 
tons of copper and brass. 

At right is shown some of the maze of piping required to 
transport successive batches of synthetic rubber latex to twelve 
30,000-gallon storage tanks for blending to assure uniformity. 
The blended latex then is pumped to other tanks where the 
rubber is coagulated in flocs and crumbs. 

Below at left is shown the top of a “blowdown” tank into 
which a batch of polymerized butadiene and styrene flows 
under pressure after polymerization in glass-lined steel reactor 
vessels. Polymerization is arrested in the blowdown tanks. 

At bottom are three of nine 30,000-gallon butadiene stor- 
age tanks. Compare their size with that of man atop center 
tank. The nine tanks hold enough butadiene for three days’ 
operations at the Institute plant, or the equivalent for enough 
rubber for 190,000 passenger car tires. 














PRIORITY ADJUSTMENT 








Preference Rating System for Steel 
Products To Be Eliminated July 1 


PREFERENCE rating system as such 
for deliveries of steel is eliminated by 
terms of an amendment to order M-21, 
effective July 1 when the Controlled 
Materials Plan goes into full operation. 


At present and until July 1 steel de- 
liveries are permitted on a preference 
rating of A-10 or higher. 


Under the amended order, steel prod- 
ucts may be delivered only on author- 
ized controlled material orders; as per- 
mitted by priorities regulation No. 13; 
by CMP regulation No. 4 (sales of con- 
trolled materials by warehouses and dis- 
tributors); by Orders M-21-b-1 and 
M-21-b-2 (distributors); or as specifically 
directed by WPB. 

This applies to all steel products, ex- 
cept iron products and steel forgings 
which are not included as steel products 
in CMP regulation definitions. Iron 
products and steel forgings may still 
be delivered on an A-10 or higher rat- 
ing; as permitted by priorities regulation 
No. 13; and on orders authorized by 
WPB. 


The amended M-21 order also makes 
it clear that second quality material and 
shearing of all types are subject to the 
same control as prime material. In this 
connection, interpretation No. 1 of M-21 
as amended points out that the terms 
“steel” and “iron products” do not in- 
clude used material or steel which has 
been recovered or salvaged from used 


material. 


For example, shearings generated by 
a steel mill or croppings generated at 
a shipyard are covered by the order. 
If sold as scrap at OPA ceiling prices, 
however, such material may be disposed 
of free of restrictions of the order. Re- 
strictions also do not cover used mater- 
ial such as line pipe which has been 
in use by an oil company for a period of 
time, or structural steel salvaged from 
a demolished building. 


System of Identifying WPB 
Forms Being Simplified 


A simplified system of identifying War 
Production Board forms is being put in- 
to effect as present stocks are exhausted. 
All forms in the WPB, PD, UF and RD 
series eventually will bear only the ini- 
tials WPB, followed by new serial num- 
bers. 

All authorization, allocation and other 
form stationery used by industry divi- 
sions and field offices will carry the prefix 
GA (General Administrative), provided it 
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does not seek information from indus- 


try. 
CMP and CMPL forms will continue to 
be identified as formerly. 


Restricts Sales of Steel 
Listed with Recovery Corp. 


Sales of steel listed with Steel Recov- 
ery Corp. are prohibited except on au- 
thorizations issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board. This action was taken last 
week by an amendment to Priorities 
Regulation No. 13. Authorizations may 
be obtained either from WPB regional 
offices or from the WPB representatives 
at Steel Recovery Corp. and may be used 
without requiring the purchaser to count 
the steel bought against his CMP allot- 
ment. 


Wire Mills Permitted 
More Latitude in Bookings 


Wire mills may accept orders for wire 
mill products which they do not pro- 
duce, if they are able to have the re- 
quired item produced by another mill, 
War Production Board says. Original 
Direction No. 9 to CMP regulation No 
1 did not specify that wire mills could 
place orders for such products. 


Definition of Quality 
Carbon Steel Revised 


Steel Division, War Production Board, 
is revising its definition of “quality car- 
bon steel” to read as follows: 

“Quality Carbon Steel” is: (a) Made 
in hot topped molds, or (b) if made in 
open topped molds receives special sur- 
face preparation at an intermediate form 
or in final form and is subject to special 
discard.” 

Producers whose production directives 
include separate tonnages for quality 
carbon steel may exceed these tonnages 
in acceptance of orders at the expense 
of regular carbon steel in the same prod- 
uct, providing: (a) They have the capac- 
ity (and, if nonintegrated, the semifin- 
ished steel) to supply the additional ton- 
nage in quality carbon steel, (b) they 
have open space available within 110 
per cent of their total directive for such 
product in carbon steel and (c) accep- 
tance of such orders does not interfere 
with fulfillment of directives for other 
products in quality carbon steel. 

Furthermore, any producer whose pro- 


duction directive includes provision for 
quality carbon steel who has not re- 
ceived orders for the required tonnage 
by the lead time for the product in- 
volved may accept orders for the same 
product in regular carbon steel. 


Stainless Steel Producers 
Asked for Output Figures 


Ferroalloys Branch, War 
Board, is asking producers of stainless 
steel and valve steels to submit by letter 
monthly production of stainless steel, 
valve steel, and total stainless types of 
steels for January, February and March, 
1943. This letter should be submitted as 
early as possible to the Chromium sec- 
tion, Ferroalloys Branch, Steel Division, 


WPB. 


Production 


Some Iron Ore Producers 
Granted Price Relief 


Smaller iron ore producers are 
ing higher prices. It is understood most 
of these companies are now permitted 
to charge a base price of around $4 a 
ton but it is said some seek a ceiling of 
$4.45 now applying to the larger pro- 
ducers. 

OPA has gramted an increase of 38 
cents to $4 a ton on utility grade ore and 
13 cents to $4.15 on Schley grade ore 
to North Range Mining Co., effective 
June 9. ‘Evergreen Mines Co. obtained 
an increase, effective May 13, of 18 
cents to $4.60 on 51.50 per cent iron 
content old ore 
from its Alstead group mires, plus 15 
cents for each unit manganese over 5 
per cent. OPA also granted a ceiling of 
$4.45 on Mesabi nonbessemer 51.50 per 
cent ore from new mines and an increase 
of 6 cents to $4.30 on same grade from 


seek » 


range manganiferous 


old mines. 


Warehouse Prices For Six 
Zones Named by OPA 


Dollars and cents selling prices for 
prime quality heavy steel products sold 
by heavy line steel warehouses in six 
newly established pricing 
announced last week by OPA. 

The prices maintain the ceilings in 
warehouses 


Zones were 


line with those charged by 
on April 16, 1941. 

These six new zones listed in amend- 
ment 16 to Revised Price Schedule 49 
are effective June 21. The six zones 
provide specific prices for 19 states and 
parts of 5 others in the East Central, 
Central and Western The 
zones are numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
Zones one to four were established April 
15, 1943 


regions. 











Not a Good Term 


“POSTWAR PLANNING” is 
very good term from the standpoint of 
the average businessman, in the opinion 
6f @ prominent industrialist whose prin- 
cipal interest long has had to do with 
Tinding and promoting new uses for the 
products made by his company. 

“We always have tried to build up oui 
business in the past and we are doing 
that during the war by seeking to help 
Uncle Sam to the utmost,” he states 
“We have pretty good ideas about how 
we will go about promoting our busi- 
ness when we again will be able to use 
materials and labor in the normal way 

“The term ‘Postwar Planning’,” he 
continues, associated 
with the ideas of some of our political 
idealists about developing a milk and 
I hope 


not a 


“has come to be 


honey economy after the war. 
that we will have a better plane of 
life for all our people after the war. 
However, our company does not have a 
single word of decision and all we can 
do is plan on what we propose to do. 
“We do not consider it as our worry 
if those in charge of our government in- 
tend to spend huge sums of money on 
public projects. We don’t consider it our 
worry if the government continues its 
trend into business. What we are in- 
terested in is to work for whoever spends 
the money and, as far as we are con- 
cerned, that means a return to, the old- 
fashioned way of rustling up business 
wherever it is to be had. There are a 
lot of people in this country and they 
will need a lot of stuff and we will block 
out our territory and go to work on it 
just as long as we are free to do so.” 


Postwar Credits 


Postwar credits to corporations which 
now total 10 per cent of excess profits 
tax payments should be broadened to 
help small industries resume normal ac- 
tivities, Representative Dewey of Illinois, 
Republican member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, stated recently. 
He said that when work is started on a 
new revenue bill this fall he would pro- 
pose that a percentage of surtaxes also 
be set aside. 


Wrong Impression 


Certain units of the WPB Tools Divi- 
sion and some industrialists are suffer- 
ing from the impression, that because 
pressure has been eased in demand for 
many types of machine tools pressure all 
through the Tools Division has abated. 
Certain units have been having a bad 
time of late in getting needed materials; 
the Antifriction, Chain, Foundry Equip- 
ment and Heat Treating Equipment units 
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have been hard hit, getting steel allot- 
ments that are 25 per cent less than they 
regarded as minimum for the purpose of 
meeting war production requirements. 
The Heat Treating Equipment unit has 
encountered a difficult situation, not only 
because of the continued demand for 
additional furnaces, but because of the 
need for replacements en an increasing 


scale. Furnaces that are operated at ca- 





STEEL STOCKS CUT 


Better shipping situation has 
substantially reduced steel stocks 
at eastern and Gulf ports. Some 
exporters believe these stocks are 
the lowest in many months. South 
American countries have bene- 
fitted materially, and indications 
are they will receive more steel 
in the third quarter than in any 
3-month period since the United 
States entered the war. 

Figures as to the amount of 
steel now moving and accurate 
estimates as to third quarter ship- 
ments to South America are not 
available. 

The revolution in Argentina has 
had little bearing to date on the 
United States’ policy of shipping 
to that country. Over past months 
very little steel is said to have 
been authorized by the govern- 
ment for shipment to Argentina, 
except tin plate for British ac- 
count, 











pacity 18 to 24 hours a day wear out. 
Unless these units are allotted more steel 
in the immediate future the industries 
they serve are in danger of developing 
bottlenecks. 


Small Plants Aided 


Brig. Gen. Robert W. Johnson, chair- 
man, Smaller War Plants Corp., and vice 
chairman, War Production Board, reports 
great progress is being made in finding 
work for small plants and that the time 
is approaching when 60 per cent of the 
contracts provided to such manufactur- 
ers will embrace products in the field of 
essential civilian needs. 

He said that the country is coming to 
a period when the manufacture of some 
essential civilian products would be 
more important than the manufacture of 
machine guns, and that this would help 
small manufacturers, as in most cases 
their establishments are better suited for 
civilian than war work. One large firm, 
the White Motor Co., Cleveland, is re- 
tooling for manufacture of busses to al- 
leviate the transportation bottleneck. 





Minute Bottlenecks 


Some amazing examples are reported 
of instances in which execution of im- 
portant war contracts has been delayed 
or threatened with delay because of in- 
significant shortages of needed items. 
Completion of an important power plant 
was held up when the contractor found 
himself unable to procure ten lengths of 
8-inch IPS copper pipe. Called on for 
help, the Philadelphia office of WPB’s 
Redistribution Division found a quan- 
tity of red brass pipe and this was used 
instead of the specified copper pipe. A 
war plant housing project was held up 
by lack of four rolls of steel wire mesh: 
the Dallas office located a retailer who 
had sold four rolls of this mesh to a 
farmer but had not made delivery—and 
the farmer was glad to release the ma- 
terial as soon as he learned that it was 
needed for the war program. In one 
place a certain job was held up by lack 
of 150 pounds of steel wool, which was 
located by the Boston office and made 
available. Great progress has been made 
by the Redistribution Division in locating 
critical materials in all forms and in com- 
piling inventories which make it possibk 
in practically all cases to find without 
delay something or other that will fill 
the immediate need. However, the Re- 
distribution Division could do much bet- 
ter if holders of materials would report 
them promptly as they became excess 
or idle, also if they report promptly as 
they disposed of these materials. 


Caskets of Rayon 


Due to stopping production of metal 
caskets and metal grave vaults on June 
30, 1942, and as a result of a reduction 
in use of metals in casket hardware un- 
der order L-64, schedule A, which be- 
came effective May 1, 1943, total curtail- 
ment results in an annual saving of about 
650 tons of copper, 800 tons of zinc, 
1700 tons of antimonial lead and 64,000 
tons of iron and steel. By making cask- 
ets of lumber and rayon, and by limit- 
ing the quality of finish, some 2500 em- 
ployes altogether have been or are be- 
ing diverted to war work. The 
limitation order set a limit of 3 pounds 
of metal hardware per casket and 2 
pounds per burial vault or shipping case. 
Lead handle arms are 3 


new 


limited to 3 
pounds per casket and steel metal liner 
to 50 pounds. Thus here is another of 
the innumerable industries which. 
through wartime substitutions, present 
problems of regaining markets for the 
metals after the emergency is over. An- 
nual production of these units, inciden- 
tally, now ranges between 1,250,000 and 
1,425,000, depending upon the mortality 
rate. 
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Oil burner pump parts ground 
on the Blanchard No. 18 Sur- 
face Grinder. 


HE BLANCHARD NO. 18 SURFACE GRINDER is used to rough 

and finish grind the oil burner pump parts shown 
above. They are first ground from the rough, then 
they are normalized and ground again. All boring and 
drilling operations are located from the flat Blanchard 
ground surfaces. After machining, all parts are finish 
ground on the Blanchard. Twelve pump bodies are 
ground at once on fixtures mounted on one base plate. 
The base plate is held magnetically, therefore the 
chuck may be cleared quickly for a change of jobs. 
The cast iron pump bodies are 6 inches in diameter. 
.012” of stock is ground off one side to limits of + .0003” 
—.0001” at a rate of 48 pieces per hour. 


de BLANCHARD 


ee ee 


64 STATE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Send for your free copy of “Work Done on 
the Blanchard.” This book shows over 100 
actual jobs where the Blanchard Principle 
is earning profits for Blanchard owners. 
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Depends on Balance of Profits, Wages 


Co-operation between industry and labor necessary if totali- 
tarian state is to be avoided when war ends. Mefal Trades 
' leader says workers fear government encroachment as much 


as management 


EFFECTIVENESS of the American 
war effort is being hurt, to an indefinable 
extent, by a fear running through our 
whole midst—that the war’s end will find 
us in some sort of a totalitarian state. 
Some people cry out against what they 
think is an encroaching Fascist state, 
others against an encroaching Com- 
munist state. 

The great majority of us, not being 
dialecticians, don’t shape up our dread 
in any one rigid formula. We visualize 
something, instead, by which private 
enterprise and private initiative will be 
submerged: under an overall government. 

By private enterprise and private ini- 
tiative, I mean a free system by which 
investors, men with capital, will dare 
risks of enterprise in the hope of re- 
ceiving an adequate return. And by 
private enterprise and private initiative, 
I mean a free system under which 
workers will be able to select their em- 
ployer and to be protected in their right 
to bargain collectively with him, a right 
to gang up, if you please, to assure 
themselves a fair return for their abilities 
and energies. 


Private Enterprise Endangered 


I believe the organized workers whom 
I represent—there are some 1,500,000 
in the Metal Trades Department—and 
the industrialists are together in a fear, 
perhaps vague, that this system under 
which we have lived is endangered. 

We have had our quarrels, manage- 
ment and labor, in the past. They have 
been a bitter phase of our competitive 
way of life. We have all gained by them, 
both management and labor, and I am 
quite confident that we stand together 
in not wanting the free enterprise system 
changed. 

The members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to the extent to which I 
represent them, are certainly as much 
concerned today in preserving this sys- 
tem as any industrialist could possibly be, 
and as I have viewed the rapidly mov- 
ing parade over recent years I am in- 
clined to think that we are more con- 
cerned, 

’ Speaking for myself alone, I am an 
apostle of the Samuel Gompers philosophy 
that when the trades unionists of this 
country begin to depend upon the gov- 
ernment for their strength, they are in 
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as much danger of losing their freedom as 
were the workers of the totalitarian 
states—Germany, Russia and Italy. I 
say the same thing of the industrialists 
who have come increasingly to look to 
the government for the solution of their 
problems. 

We have both been too prone to lean 
upon the government in recent years but 
I shall perhaps shock you when I give 
it as my conviction that the industrialists 
have been far greater offenders than we. 
Furthermore, if this government con- 
trolled economy which we mutually fear, 
comes to our country, it will be at the 





One of our most respected labor 
leaders for many years, Mr. Frey 
is a firm believer in the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system. In 
the accompanying article, he 
makes the point that the system 
will work only if wages are in- 
creased as profits rise. Analyz- 
ing the causes of the depression 
that started to engulf our econ- 
omy in 1929, he attributes the 
principal blame to maldistribution 
of profits. Wages, he says, did not 
keep pace with rising profits and 
rising dividends. Mr. Frey's state- 
ment, coming from a labor lead- 
er, is one that should receive care- 
ful study, particularly by em- 
ployers who are preoccupied at 
this time with plans for a sound 
postwar economic structure. 

—The Editors 











hands of the industrialists rather than 
the trade unionists of the American 
Federation of Labor. I miss my bet if 
I am not correctly reflecting their de- 
termination to resist it with all the 
strength at their command. 

I have been an international officer in 
the American Federation of Labor for 
some 50 years, all of my adult life. The 
movement itself is more than 60 years 
old. I have grown up with it and inas- 
much as its development coincides with 
the industrialization of America, my 
career in labor organization coincides 
with this industrialization. It is an Amer- 
ican movement, born in America, grown 
up in America, steeped in the American 
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traditions. It has the virtues and the 
shortcomings of the country itself. It 
will never sell the country down the 
river because to do so would be to sell 
the millions of Americans who constitute 
its membership down the same river. 

In the pre-Pearl Harbor days it was 
not the American Federation of Labor 
that kept up a steady tom-tom against 
industry for not then and there con- 
verting; it was not the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that imputed unpatriotic 
motives to the great industries; it was not 
the American Federation of Labor that 
loaded up Washington with planners 
of every description. These vociferous 
voices of the time were not of our coun- 
cils, They came from elsewhere. 

Now, frankly, I do not foresee the loss 
of our freedom—our freedom of action 
in industry and our freedom of action 
as trades unionists—through any man 
on horseback, or through any group of 
power-thirsty designers, notwithstanding 
there are men on horseback and power- 
thirsty groups on every hand watching 
for an opportunity. 


Danger Is in Controls 


Our danger, as I see it, is in the trend 
of the times. War necessitates certain 
controls over our lives. Certain controls 
over industry with a view to co-ordina- 
tion were necessary. 

It will remain for history to show 
whether or not the severity of these con- 
trols did not militate against production. 

But industry is placed under severe 
control. What then? There begins a 
clamor to regiment labor by way of being 
fair. Somewhat ahead of the complete 
regimentation of labor comes another 
movement out of the pot of envy—regi- 
ment the women also. Undoubtedly there 
will soon be an agitation for a regimenta- 
tion of those youngsters not yet ready for 
the draft. It is the spirit of the times, 
and herein lies danger for our future. 

But bear in mind, this agitation for 
the state in which industry has been 
placed, did not come from my fellow 
trade unionists. You would be surprised 
at the alarm with which most of us have 
viewed it. And we have our troubles with 
the bureaucrats too. 

I am frequently finding among my in- 
dustrialist friends and acquaintances a 
spirit of despair. I have seen men of 
ability and energy from the industrial 
world rushing to Washington for a job 
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in the conviction that henceforth the 
government will be the only outlet for 
a man’s energies and abilities. You won't 
find that as prevalent among the trade 
unionists. It is a dangerous state of mind. 


We trades unionists, those of us of the 
Metal Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, because. they 
are whom I am authorized to speak for, 
would like to give encouragement to 
those industrialists who are concerned 
about and who are making a fight for the 
preservation of our American system. 
We shall not forsake them. Our stake is 
greater than theirs because it is the 
worker to whom enslavement is the most 
poignant. 

These industrialists should be per- 
mitted to set aside adequate reserves for 
the peacetime transition of their plants. 
I am unalterably opposed to the destruc- 
tion of the private enterprise spirit 
through taxation. 

There is, I think, a realization on the 
part of every sensible man that if private 
industry does not, or is not capable of 
giving employment to our workers after 
the war, that the government will do it— 
must do it. It is not a matter of advocat- 
ing this so much as knowing the facts 
of life. But we want to make sure that 
the government gives industry the op- 
portunity to create this employment. We 
must not sit idly by and permit bureau- 
crats and planners to first shackle industry 
with restrictive legislation and then point 
an accusing finger and say: “You see, you 
can’t do the job.” 

Manifestly, there will need be some 
government work projects to assist in 
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giving employment. They should be 
planned for their usefulness and wealth 
creating value instead of being a dressed- 
up version of the dole. And with a view 
to stimulating a reorganized industry 
they should be carried out through our 
industrial setup, not used for the further 
encroachment of government in the field 
of private enterprise. 

Because of the meaning which has 
come to be attached to the term in re- 
cent years I do not take kindly to the 
statement that government and industry 
should in the future form a partnership. 
I have always had my doubts about the 
vaunted efficiency of the totalitarian 
states even to wage war. But there is one 
thing I am convinced of and that is that 
there can be no 50-50 situation, that is to 
say a half totalitarian economy and a 
half private enterprise economy. My 
suggestion is that the far better partner- 
ship of the future should be between 
management and labor. By this, I do not 
mean that we of the Metal Trades De- 
partment want to take over or to share 
the management of industry. 


In planning for a sound future economy 
both industry and labor must be deter- 
mined to bring about a fair distribution of 
the national. income. When workers are 
denied an equitable proportion of in- 
dustrial profits their ability to purchase 
goods is lowered. Failure to raise wages 
with profits results in a shrinkage of 
markets and the resulting necessity of 
curtailing production. That brings about 
unemployment and depression. 


Discusses 1929 Business Collapse 


Careful analysis of what went on dur- 
ing the fateful years ending in 1929 re- 
veals that industrial and business man- 
agement, through failure to recognize 
this truth, contributed materially to the 
severity of the depression that followed. 
During those years, industrial and busi- 
ness management utterly ignored the 
basic fact that to have and maintain pros- 
perity it is essential to keep the pur- 
chasing power of the public at a high 
level. 

A few statistics prove the truth of this 
contention. 

In December of 1922 the capital of the 
banks in the Federal Reserve System was 
$1,940,000,000. In December of 1929 
this had increased to $2,757,000,000. 
Surplus in these banks in December of 
1922 was $1,625,000,000. Surplus in De- 
cember of 1929 had increased to $2,864,- 
000,000. Their undivided profits in De- 
cember of 1922 was $797,000,000. These 
undivided profits in December of 1929 
had increased to $1,086,000,000. 


In 1922 the holders of stock in these 
banks were paid dividends of $246,- 





000,000. In 1929 they received $408,- 
000,000 in dividend checks. 

During the period following 1922 the 
annual value of manufactured products 
increased enormously, but not as rapidly 
as the bankers’ profits. Total value of 
products manufactured in 1923 was $60,- 
529,000,000. Total value of manufactured 
products in 1927 was $62,718,000,000. 
Total value of manufactured products 
in 1929 was $69,417,000,000. 

During this period, when profits were 
great, when dividends were large, when 
value of the products 
was rising, what happened to wages? 

In 1923 total wages were $11,007,- 
000,000. In 1925 total wages were $10,- 
730,000,000. In 1929 total wages were 
$11,621,000,000. 
keep pace with the rise in profits and 
Wages 


nianufactured 


In brief, wages did not 


dividends. were not elevated 
sufficiently to maintain public absorption 
of durable and consumer goods as fast 


as they could be produced 


Welcome Technological Gains 


The lesson so painfully learned in the 
great depression of the thirties is one 
that industrial 
labor will have to bear in mind in the 


management as well as 
period ahead. 

Intelligent labor leaders must welcome 
technological improvements that increase 
efficiency and bring about increased pro- 
duction on the part of the individual 
Only by increased production per indi- 
vidual can we continue to improve our 
plane of life, thus not only providing 


greater comfort and luxury for our 
citizens, but adding to the amount of time 
which we can spend in leisure and 


in recreation, and in satisfying our cul- 
tural needs. 

At the same time, technological im- 
provement must not be permitted in the 
future to imperil our economy. It is to be 
hoped that industry in the future will fol- 
low a policy of dismissing men from their 
jobs only after 
found for them. Only by such a policy 


other jobs have been 


can the nation’s general prosperity be 
maintained. 

At the same time, it is to be hoped 
that industrial management in the future 
will be mindful of the fact that wages 
mean purchasing power, and that wages 
and dividends must be kept in balance. 

It seems to me that nothing is more 
important in planning for the postwar 
period than a clear understanding by 
management and labor of the problems 
which they face, coupled with a joint 
willingness on the part of management 
and labor to work out joint understand- 
ings which will result in an economically 
sound distribution of the annual volume 
of wealth created by the joint action of 
management and labor. 
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PRIORITIESALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summaries of orders and regulations, together with offi- 
cial interpretations and directives, issued by War Production 
Board and Office of Price Administration 


CMP REGULATIONS 


STEEL ORDERS: Producers who accepted 
authorized controlled material orders for April 
delivery and who were unable to make de- 
livery either in April or May have been in- 
structed to fill such orders as soon as possible. 
This alters original provisions of CMP Regula- 
tion No. 1 which required that shipments 
of authorized controlled material orders be 
made in the month requested or in following 
month. 

Since April was the first month of opera- 
tions under CMP, a_ substantial number of 
April orders have been carried beyond the 
end of May. If a report of all such orders and 
a suspension of production pending WPB ad- 
vice were required, deliveries would have been 


unnecessarily hindered. 


ALLOTMENTS: A quarterly basis has been 
established for allotments as well as applica- 
tions for allotments in place of the original 
monthly basis. As reported in the June 7 issue 
of Stree... monthly percentage restrictions. 
previously imposed on placement of controlled 
material orders, have been eliminated from 
terms of CMP Regulation No. 1. 

Controlled material allotments made to a 
consumer fer a particular calendar quarter or 
other specific period indicated on the allotment 
certificate may not be used for placing au- 
thorized controlled material orders for any 
other period. A consumer must specify on his 
order date of month in which delivery is re- 
quested, within the period for which his allot- 
ment is valid. The mill is required to make 
delivery as close to the delivery date as prac- 
ticable. 


ORDER TIME LIMIT: Provision of CMP 
Regulation No. 1 that a controlled materials 
producer is permitted to make deliveries up 
to 30 days after the last day of month in 
which delivery is requested, applies only to 
orders which were accepted on basis that they 
could be filled by the required delivery date. 
In such cases, it is permissible to make de- 
livery even though the month in which ship- 
ment is made is after the end of quarter for 
which allotment is valid. A controlled ma- 
terials producer may not accept orders if he 
does not expect to be able to fill them during 
requested delivery month. 


DATING PROCEDURE: Numerical meth- 
od of identifying months and querters previ- 
ously prescribed has been abolished, effective 
July 1. Allotments will be required to show 
quarter for which purchase authority is valid 
instead of “quarter number” formerly used. 
For example, “third quarter 1948” or its abbre- 
viation “3Q43” will be used instead of “19.” 
Orders for controlled materials must indicate 
month in which delivery is required instead of 
a month number. For example. “July, 1943,” 
as well as the quarterly identification must be 
used. 


SMALL ORDER: Persons using “small 
order” procedure to obtain Class A products 
requiring small amounts of controlled materials, 
need not reduce allotments they have received 
by amount of controlled material required to 
produce such product. 


SAMPLE ORDERS: Deliveries may be made 
by a controlled material producer to fill a 
sample order in a case where the customer 
certifies that the controlled materials covered 
by such order are required for testing pur- 
poses in connection with war production. Aggre- 
gate amount of any item of controlled mate- 
rial delivered to any one customer in any one 
month for testing purposes may not exceed 
one per cent of minimum mill quantities pre- 
scribed with respect to such items in Schedule 
IV of CMP Regulation No. 1. 
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CONTROLLED MATERIALS LIST: List 
has been modified as follows: (1) both carbon 
and alloy steel die blocks are included as con- 
trolled materials; (2) term “pipe” (both carbon 
and alloy steel) is clarified to indicate it in- 
cludes threaded couplings of type normally 
supplied on threaded pipe by pipe mills; (3) 
listings of both copper and copper-base alloy 
products are spelled out by the amendment 
in greater detail than they have been here- 
tofore. 


TIME, QUANTITY FACTORS: Schedule ITI, 
reflecting numbers of days orders must be 
placed in advance of first day of month in 
which deliveries are requested, has been 
amended with respect to tubing. Schedule 
IV has been amended with respect to mini- 
mum mill quantities for tubing. (CMP Reg. 
No. 1). 
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L ORDERS 


AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES: War Production 
Board has been empowered to issue from time 
to time letters of authority which will authorize 
manufacturers to produce a given number of 
automotive vehicles of the types specified within 
given periods of time. The amended order also 
provides that producers of medium or heavy 
trucks or off-the-highway vehicles may schedule 
their production, notwithstanding provisions of 
Regulation No. 1, as if the purchase orders for 
them bore a rating of AA-2X. (L-l-e) 


SEWING MACHINES: Manufacturers must 
reserve specified number of machines for orders 
from Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, War 
Shipping Administration and for Lend-Lease. 
Release from reserve stocks must be specifical- 
ly authorized by WPB through application on 
WPB-1319 (formerly PD-556). (L-98) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: Control over 
use of critical materials has been extended to 
cover repairing and overhauling of musical 
instruments. Tin may be used in solder; and 
zinc in brass. Copper may be used in manu- 
facturing, repairing or replacing electricity- 
conducting parts up to two pounds for each 
repair job, or to one pound more than the 
copper scrap recovered in the job. Use of iron, 
cork and lead is not prohibited by the order. 
Production of pianos and organs requires 
specific WPB authorization and use of critical 
materials must not exceed 10% by weight. 
(L-37-a) 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT: Inventory of 
maintenance parts may be maintained up to 
$25 worth for each elevator operated, provided 
not more than $50 worth of such parts per 
elevator are purchased in any one year. (L-89) 


ROTARY FILES: Number of sizes which 
may be produced has been cut from 380 to 70 
through addition of Schedule 4 to order L-216. 
Shanks for rotary files of \%-inch diameter or 
more must be made of carbon steel only. Pro- 
ducers may apply for permission to devote up 
to 10% of their output to special cutting tools 
which do not conform to specifications. (L-216) 


HARD FACING MATERIALS: Certain low- 
alloy hard-facing compositions may now be 
used for repair and maintenance of agricul- 
tural tillage equipment. Deliveries are re- 
stricted to orders rated AA-4 or higher for 
maintenance and repair of specifically mentioned 
end-products which now include welding elec- 
trodes. Purchasers must certify to their pro- 
ducers (after June 15 to a distributor as well) 
as to end use of hard-facing materials. Necessity 
for filing PD-733 has been eliminated and 
PD-734 has been revised. (L-223) 


PROCESSING MACHINERY: Production 
quotas on certain types of food processing 
machinery may be established and in mean- 
time output is restricted to 1942 rate. Com- 
mencing Oct. 1 and for year ending Sept. 30, 
1944, manufacturers may produce up to 50% 
of average yearly production during base 
period 1939-1941. No restrictions placed on 
quantity of replacement parts. Purchase and 
delivery orders must bear AA-3 or higher rat- 
ing obtained under L-41 and assigned on 
WPB-617 (formerly PD-200); or for canning 
machinery or equipment listed in Schedule A, 
rated AA-3 or higher assigned on WPB-576 
(formerly PD-285); or for dairy, egg or poultry 
processing equipment listed im Schedule A, 
rated AA-3 or higher assigned on WPB-748 
(formerly PD-414); or order received prior to 
June 5 for items to be delivered on or after 
June 30 and has been approved by WPB; or a 
purchase order bearing AA-3 or higher as- 
signed on PD-1A. These restrictions apply to 
new machinery valued at $50; to used, recon- 
ditioned or rebuilt machinery valued over $300. 
Rating for canning machinery may be obtained 
under P-115 and ratings for dairy processing 
equipment under P-118. (L-292) 


M ORDERS 


Cans: Quota for packing paint, varnish, lac- 
quer or other protective coatings in fibre-bodied 
cans with blackplate ends has been increased 
to 55% of the area of plate used during 1942. 
Restrictions prohibiting use of blackplate cans 
for drain cleaners and lye after June 30 have 
been removed. Use of blackylate cans for 
toilet bowl cleaners is restricted to 75% of 
area used in 1942 for period from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1943; to 12% for period from Oct. 1 
to Dec. 31. Twelve additional non-food prod- 
ucts have been added to list which may be 
packed in cans while specified species of fish 
may be packed in cans made of 1.25 hot 
dipped tinplate. Can manufacturers may use 
any “menders” arising in production of 0.50 
tin plate. Manufacture of metal keys for open- 
ing cans, except for armed forces, has been pro- 
hibited. Cans for packing any food or non- 
food product not listed on Schedule 1 or 2 
are exempted from M-81, if the cans are re- 
quired for packing a product for delivery to a 
ship chandler. marine distributor or marine 
operator. (M-81) 


Chlorate Chemicals: Producers and distribu- 
tors should make application for allocation (now 
on a quarterly basis) on PD-602 listing indi- 
vidually requests for more than 250 lb. per 
quarter; customers need not file any forms with 
WPB. Specific authorization is not required for 
delivery to any person in any quarter of not 
more than 25 Ib. of any chlorate chemical 
(M-171) 

STUDS AND BOLTS: Alloy steel studs and 
headed bolts for high temperature service have 
been added to list of critical components sub- 
ject to scheduling control by the Building Ma- 
terials Division, (M-293) 

STEEL STRAPPING: Following additional 
uses are now permitted: (1) For wooden ship- 
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ping containers in which vitreous china plumb- 
ing supplies or fixtures are packed; (2) use by 
railroad or truckers where ded to reinf 





together group of filled containers into one 
unit. (M-261) 


PRIORITIES REGULATIONS 


ORDER REJECTIONS: Manufacturer or 
other vendor is forbidden to reject an order 
bearing a preference rating on the ground 
that price offered is below the regularly estab- 
lished price, if the purchaser meets the OPA 
ceiling. (PR Reg. No. 1) 


APPLICATION AND EXTENSION OF 
PREFERENCE RATINGS: Uniform methods 
in applying ratings to obtain preferential use 
of processing and fabricating facilities has been 
provided. A rating assigned by WPB to permit 
a named person to obtain use of particular 
facilities may be applied only by that individ- 
ual and then only to the specified facilities. 
When a person is authorized to apply or extend 
a rating to obtain material which he will de- 
liver, or which he will incorporate in material 
to be produced or delivered, he may make use 
of the same rating to obtain use of the facilities 
of a concern regularly engaged in the business 
to produce the rated material. A person to 
whom a rating has been extended to obtain 
use of his facilities may not himself extend the 
rating for any purpose. List A of Priorities 
Regulation No. 3 names products and services 
which may be delivered without regard to 
preference ratings; List B contains items not 
subject to any ratings assigned to purchase 
of MRO supplies, List C includes items which 
may be obtained by use of only ratings as- 
signed or authorized by specified “M” and 
“P” orders. (PR Reg. No. 3) 


FARM MACHINERY: Farmers may now ob- 
tain items of general industrial equipment fre- 
quently used on farms without furnishing A-1l-c 
priority ratings, recuired by others, by certify- 
ing to dealer that he is a farmer and needs 
the equipment in overating his farm. It may 
be used in purchasing fractional horsepower 
motors and other items in “list A” attached 
to L-123. (PR Reg. No. 19) 


PRICE REGULATIONS 
STEEL VALVES: OPA has exempted. ef- 


fective June 7, from price control steel valves, 
valve parts and subassemblies as well as any 
operation performed in the processing, machin- 
ing, welding, treating or finishing of these 
items when sold or performed by new sub- 
contractors to and for valve manufacturers 
under contract with the Navy department for 
these articles. (GMPR) 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS AT RE- 
SALE: A number of corrections, largely on 
typographical errors in the printing of amend- 
ment No. 14 to revised price schedule No. 49, 
have been issued by OPA. Corrections became 
effective as of April 15. 


MACHINES AND PARTS: In calculating 
period of depreciation in computing maximum 
prices for second-hand machines and parts, the 
computation should begin with date of ac- 
quisition by original purchaser for use. De- 
preciation for sales by Defense Plant Corp. is 
figured from date of initial use after acquisition 
by DPC. Sellers of second-hand machinery 
are permitted to add actual transportation 
charges from Seattle to the job sites in sales 
to Alaskan buyers. Producers using rubber in 
manufacture of machines or machinery parts 
for government use may quote higher than ceil- 
ing prices to reflect cost increases resulting 
from an authorized increase in price for crude 
rubber. (No. 136) 


U ORDERS 


COMMUNICATIONS: Ratings and symbols 
assigned to telephone and telegraph operators 
by order U-3 and U-4, respectively, may be 
used to obtain maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies for offices, warehouses and other 
facilities essential to business operations. 
(U-3 and U-4) 
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New Producers of Flanges Granted 
Mark-up on Government Orders 


METHODS for establishing ceiling 
prices for cast steel, forged steel, and 
steel plate flanges sold for use in the 
war program by new producers who co- 
operate in the government program to 
ease a temporary nationwide shortage by 
undertaking production of these articles 
have been announced by Office of Price 
Administration. 

To cover handling costs, a mark-up of 
11 per cent over total production costs 
is fixed as a maximum for new producers 
who use facilities of small foundries and 
machine shops on a_ subcontracting 
basis to augment current production of 
flanges. This was provided in amend- 
ment 6 to order A-1 under price regula- 
No. 188. 

Generally, the 
plicable only for producers who prior 
to Jan. 1 were not engaged in flange 
manufacturing, and who will sell and 
deliver before Aug. 31 flanges produced 
for ultimate use of the government. 

In determining cost of manufacture 


amendment is ap- 


new producers will include cost of the 
rough flange, cost of machining and 
drilling, and cost of spot facing rough 
flanges, when computed in accordance 
with ceilings established by applicable 
price regulations. Actual transportation 
charges paid by the seller to obtain de- 
liveries of the flange from foundry or 
machine shop to seller’s place of business 
may be added. To cost of manufac- 
ture, the producer may add the 11 per 
cent mark-up. Under previous provisions 
of regulation No. 188, new producers 
would be compelled to use March, 1942, 
labor and material costs, a factor which 
would impede subcontracting efforts. 

OPA emphasized that the amendment 
is not applicable to flanges made under 
contract or subcontract with the desig- 
nated government agencies after Aug. 31, 
or for sales of flanges made for civilian 
use or consumption at any time. 


Appointments-Resignations 


Joseph L. Weiner has resigned as direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Supply, War 
Production Board. This office was re- 
placed on April 15 by the new Office of 
Civilian Arthur 
Whiteside. 


Requirements under 
—— 


J. F. Skillman has been appointed 
chief of the Ferrous Metals Section, 
Materials Branch,WPB, succeeding C. 


S. Snyder who has resumed his post 
with Republic Steel Corp. Mr. Skillman 


was formerly Detroit manger for Berger 
Mfg. division, Republic Steel Corp. 
Oo 

John S. Chafee has been appointed di- 
rector of the Tools Division, War Produc- 
tion Board. Mr. Chafee has been deputy 
director of the Division and was former- 
ly vice president of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. 1. 

—1-— 

George E. Talmage Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of Division of 
Traffic Movement, Office of Defense 
Transportation. He will be in charge of 
the Export-Import Traffic section, suc- 
ceeding John M. Montigney. 

—-— 

Ellsworth E. Clark has been appointed 
assistant general counsel in charge of 
the Rationing Legal Division, Office of 
Price Administration. 


Conversion of Kilns to 
Charcoal Production Urged 


Clay products plants, operating at only 
35 per cent capacity due to curtailment 
of building readily be 
converted to 
thus lessen the critical shortage of this 
War Production Board 


programs, can 


charcoal production and 


war material, 
says. 

It is estimated June output will be 
sufficient for only 80 per cent of military 
and essential industrial 
without taking into consideration norma! 
civilian consumption for which no char- 


requirements, 


coal is available. 

In addition to its military uses, char- 
coal is needed for producing copper, 
brass, bronze, nickel, high carbon ferro 
chromium, ferrosilicon, glass and other 
important purposes. 

An appeal is being made by WPB to 
operators of clay products kilns situated 
in wooded areas to convert to charcoal 


production. 


Crown Manufacturers Seek 
Frozen Black Plate Stocks 


Crown manufacturers have inaugurated 
a campaign to comb the country for steel, 
particularly black plate, which has been 
frozen in the hands of various manufac- 
turers by War Production Board conserva- 
tion orders. Only tin mill black plate re- 
jects and electrolytic waste-waste may 
be used for crowns. It is estimated that 
about 15 per cent of current consump- 
tion of crowns is being used to bottk 
beverages for the armed forces. 
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ae A manufacturer needed faster 


production on an order for thousands of these 
brackets. His engineers worked out a time- 
saving redesign that called for stampings in- 
stead of castings. 

After the change-over this is what hap- 
pened: Production zoomed from 25 to an 
average of 350 an hour—an increase of 1300 
per cent! Four small presses and an electric 
welder turned the trick. No machining was 
needed to finish the stamping. Castings re- 
quired additional drilling and countersinking. 

The bracket illustrated on this page shows 
how small though important parts have been 
converted from castings to stampings, Many 
of these conversions also save metals that are 
more critical than steel. Alert designers have 
achieved the same results with larger equip- 
ment, saving valuable machine-hours, 

Are you keeping a war-eye open for oppor- 
tunities like these, or thinking of peace-time 
products that might benefit from stampings? 
Consider ARMCo’s special-purpose sheet steels. 
They can help you do 
the job you want. Write 
to The American Roll- 


ing Mill Co., 1311 Cur- ( omneen 
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War program expansion forces upgrading of supervisory and 
managerial talent in automotive plants. . . New rubber life 
rafts for ocean-crossing aircraft more completely equipped . . . 
CAP valuable supplementary transport service 


WHEN Hal Howard, head of Chevro- 
let plants in Flint, Mich., was asked 
the other day what his company had 
gained from war production activity 
thus far, he gave an unexpected answer, 
but at the same time it was an observa- 
tion which doubtless applies to nearly 
all plants in the metalworking industry 
now engaged in the feverish rush of 
war production. 

Early in the conversion stage, Chevro- 
let was called upon to furnish super- 
vision to new plants outside the Flint 
area which were gearing up for war pro- 
duction. This meant that the company 
had to draw on its so-called “first-line” 
executive talent from the Flint plants. 
Departure of these officials necessitated 
“second-line” super- 
This group 


moving up the 
vision into the top ranks. 
comprised superintendents, assistant su- 
perintendents and others in a similar 
category, who found themselves sud- 
denly moving “upstairs” into managerial 
tasks vacated by the top-ranking men 
who had gone out to new jobs. 


Promotions Speeded Up 


Naturally the posts emptied by the 
“second line” had to be filled by the 
“third line” supervisory men—foremen, 
assistant foremen, plant engineers, etc. 
In other words the entire supervisory 
and plant management family found it- 
self moving up one or more notches 
into more responsible positions, eleva- 
tions which in the normal course of 
events might have been spread out over 
five or ten years, yet under the pressure 
of war were bunched into a matter of 
months. 

Howard pointed out it was a source of 
considerable encouragement the way 
his men stepped in to shoulder their new 
tasks. The change has a two-fold bene- 
fit, the men improving their position by 
virtue of added responsibility and the 
company gaining because of the in- 
creased reservoir of technical and man- 
agerial skill. This immediately implies 
the postwar problem of absorbing and 
taking advantage of such an administra- 
tive asset. Either industry will have to 
maintain its accelerated tempo, or the 
newcomers in ranking positions in man- 
agement will have to step down the lad- 
der one rung to their former positions. 
The latter is a difficult alternative, and 
men faced with it likely will seek new 
company affiliations rather than take 
what appears to them to be a step 
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in the direction to progress. 


opposite 

Chevrolet plants, particularly those in 
Flint, were among the last to move into 
full-scale war production, principallv be- 
cause of the pressure of expansion else- 
where. Now, the 35 plant 
buildings in Flint are nearly up to the 
peak peacetime level of employment— 
around 15,000—and are looking to fur- 
Eleven of the plants are 


however, 


ther increases. 
devoted entirely to war production, cov- 
ering such products 
shot, combat vehicles, component parts 
for Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines 
Tona- 


antiaircraft 


as armor-piercing 


which Chevrolet is building at 
wanda, N. Y., 90-millimeter 
guns, motors and motor parts, tools, dies, 
jigs, sheet metal parts, trucks, etc. 


A special type of combat vehicle has 
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been in production there for some time, 
but for some unexplained reason the 
Army will permit nothing to be said 
about it, despite the fact over 1000 have 
been assembled thus far, and anyone who 
cares to can see them dodging around 
the main streets in Flint. (This writer saw 
these combat ve- 


a whole trainload of 


hicles on a siding near Los Angeles re- 


cently.) 

Rubber has gone to war in a hundred 
ways with which the average citizen is 
There 18 
these 


usages, but they just never come to the 


entirely unfamiliar. nothing 


particularly secret about new 
attention of most people, and the rubber 
companies are not doing any excessively 
One of the 


7-man 


loud talking about them 
newest developments is a col- 


lapsible life raft for airplane crews, 
which is complete down to the last de- 
tail. Known as the E-1 life raft, 
developed by United States Rubber Co 
working in conjunction with engineers 
at Wright Field, who took ad\y 
field | 


sucn 


it was 


untage olf 


reports from men as Capt 





One of 26 women workers in the shop of a Detroit Chevrolet dealer nou 
subcontracting on war production work, Mrs. Albert Bendetti is gas weld- 
ing a fitting on a radial engine intake manifold 
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Eddie Rickenbacker and others forced 
down in ocean waters. Compared with 
the original rubber rafts, the new model 
is luxurious down to the last detail. 
Oars, mast, sail, several types of rations, 
fishing tackle, bait, two-way radio, 
emergency water, sea marking com- 
pound, harpoons and dozens of other 
accessories are compacted into a neat 
bundle taking a minimum amount of 
room in a plane yet providing excep- 
tional accommodations for bomber crews 
who are forced to take to the deep. 
Equipment even includes eight pages of 
fishing instructions printed on water- 
proof paper. 

An appendix to this little treatise deals 
with emergency food other than fish, 
the following being one choice para- 
graph: “All animals are safe to eat— 
monkeys, bats, lizards, land turtles, frogs 
and even snakes, including poisonous 
snakes, if they have not bitten themselves. 
Snakes taste like frog legs or the white 
meat of chicken. Grubs found in the 
ground or in rotten wood make good 
food. So do grasshoppers, toasted on 
a stick. Pick off legs and wings before 
cooking. But do not eat caterpillars. 
Many are poisonous.” 


Conductive Rubber 


One of the newest types of rubber 
which is finding military and war plant 
uses is the so-called “conductive” rub- 
ber, capable of transmitting electric cur- 
rent. This is an apparent anomaly, since 
rubber has always been thought of as an 
insulator, yet by adding extra amounts 
of lampblack (carbon) and other com- 
pounds to the crude mix a rubber is o- 
tained which will conduct static charges 
and avoid sparks where they might be 
dangerous. 

The material is visioned as having 
significant postwar uses in the form of 
heating elements, perhaps wall sections 
into which current might be fed and 
transferred into heat. 

Not many automobile dealers have been 
able to get very far in subcontracting 
work for war production plants. Some 
time ago, Steer described how a Youngs- 
town, O., dealer organized a program of 
subcontracting. More recently details 
have been learned of how the Eastern 
Chevrolet Co. here adapted its facilities 
to production of subassemblies for radial 
aircraft and tank engines. Under direc- 
tion of Ray M. Whyte, the company built 
up around a nucleus of former service 
department and office employes an or- 
ganization which now supplies insulated 
intake manifolds for radial engines 
mounted in M-4 medium tanks; installing 
flanges, drilling, threading, burring, 
welding on auxiliary pipe, Parkerizing, 
priming, enameling, baking, inspecting 
and shipping these manifolds; and also 


does several finishing operations on the 
cowling of tank and airplane engines. 
The plant employs 26 women and 27 
men, the women mostly former house- 
wives from the neighborhood who were 
given special training in welding and in 
other essential operations. 

The motor industry is making good use 
of “courier service” established by the 








PIPE CLEANERS 


Pipe cleaners, those fuzzy little 
gadgets of fine wire and wisps of 
cotton, ordinarily are not consid- 
ered critical war material. How- 
ever, a shortage nearly disrupted 
production in the Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division of General Mo- 
tors recently. 

Detroit Diesel uses a couple cf 
thousand pipe cleaners a month. 
They are dipped in a solution of 
glue and abrasive and used to lap 
heat scale and other foreign mat- 
ter from the inside diameter of 
eight small parts for diesel en- 
gines. 

Usually they were bought from 
tobacco jobbers, but the gadgets 
have practically disappeared from 
the market due to the jobbers’ in- 
ability to extend priority ratings 
for steel to the manufacturers. 

Detroit Diesel’s supply was al- 
most exhausted. Company put its 
expediters to work and several 
thousand were obtained when the 
company extended AA-3 and AA-1 
priority ratings to the makers; 
diesel engine production was not 
interrupted. 











Civil Air Patrol, aimed to link the coun- 
try’s war plants more closely by provid- 
ing airplanes for emergency shipments 
of small parts. Here is an example of a 
recent mission: A Chevrolet Michigan 
plant was in urgent need of some tubular 
parts for a military product. Tubing 
furnished by a supplier in Muncie, Ind., 
and processed by another subcontractor 
in Warren, O., had to be delivered in a 
matter of hours to avoid a shutdown. 
So, at 2:30 one afternoon a CAP plane 
from the Detroit Wing took off for 
Muncie and by 5:30 had the parts aboard 
and was off for the Youngstown, O., air- 
port. Weather forced the plane down at 
Mansfield, O., so the resourceful pilot 
engaged a truck to forward the shipment 
to Warren. In the morning the plane 
took off for Youngstown and picked up 
the parts which had been processed 
during the night. A defective exhaust 
stack forced the plane down at Detroit, 





but the shipment was transferred to an- 
other CAP plane and arrived less than 
24 hours after leaving Muncie. 

While the incident demonstrates the 
valuable aid being furnished plants by 
such groups as the CAP, it also demon- 
strates two serious fallibilities of air trans- 
port—weather and equipment breakdown. 
Until these are overcome, the air will 
continue to be just a tributary to the 
nation’s freight transportation channels. 

Gear shaving vs. gear grinding is a 
topic for discussion when airplane en- 
gine and automotive company process 
men get together to mull over their prob- 
lems. Automotive companies have long 
favored the gear shaving process because 
of the time savings it permits, and also 
because of difficulties in obtaining suffi- 
cient gear grinding machines. The air- 
craft engine builders prefer the grinding 
process although they are feeling their 
way into gear shaving. 


Saves Time 


As an example of the time saving pos- 
sible by shaving, certain gears which re- 
quire 1 to 3 hours to grind can be shaved 
in 6 minutes. The shaving is usually 
done on “green” gears, which are heat 
treated and quenched after shaving. This 
calls for special quenching fixtures to 
hold the gears firmly to avoid distortion 
in the quench. However, steel up to 35- 
40 Rockwell C hardness has been handled 
readily by gear shavers, it is reported. 

The policy of one aircraft engine manu- 
facturer with regard to gear shaving is 
outlined as follows: 

1. Shaving is desirable where, because 
of the design, a hardened gear cannot 
be ground. 

2. Shaving is desirable on gears which 
do not require hardening and where a 
saving in time or equipment can be ef- 
fected. 

3. Shaving is acceptable in hardened 
gears wherein accuracy can be main- 
tained and where production is sufficient 
to warrant the use of complicated quench- 
ing fixtures. In this case the best method 
has been found to be shaving gears after 
carburizing and before hardening. 

Another subject which engine builders 
have been pursuing is impregnation of 
magnesium castings before use. One en- 
gineer has defined a magnesium casting 
as “a series of holes surrounded by metal,” 
indicating how serious the porosity prob- 
lem is. Two sources furnishing magne- 
sium castings impregnate them with tung 
oil. Another interest uses sodium silicate, 
impregnating castings after machining 
and testing for leaks, if necessary. One 
engine company places magnesium cast- 
ings under 28 inches of vacuum for 15 
minutes with temperature of 250 degrees 
to insure good penetration of tung oil into 
the castings. 
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IN HAPPIER DAYS TO COME we will all have better, standards in speed, comfort and safety... . all made possible, in 
safer automobiles — more efficient refrigerators, washing machines part, by the Wesson development of Carbide Cutting Tools 
and vacuum cleaners .... farmers will have better, stronger tractors to such high standards that they cut tougher metals than ever 
and other tools and machines. ... aircraft will continue to set new before —with greater precision — and at greater speed 
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REHABILITATING EX-SERVICEMEN 








REHABILITATION of the nation’s war 
crippled and handicapped veterans 
looms on the industrial horizon as an 
increasingly important problem. 

Success of the elaborate plans of the 
government for placing these heroes in 
gainful employment, it is recognized, 
hinges upon the degree of co-operation 
And industry, 
responsibility, is re- 


given by employers. 
cognizant of its 
sponding wholeheartedly. 

Only recently the subject of industry's 
role in the rehabilitation of wounded 
soldiers and sailors came into the head- 
with the announcement the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, an or- 
ganization with a membership of 1000 
companies employing well over 1,000,- 
000 workers, had recommended to its 
members the employment of disabled and 
incapacitated ex-servicemen. The asso- 
ciation, which among other things 
sponsors practical machine operator and 
apprenticeship training programs, de- 
clared utilization of the disabled soldier 
has “tremendous possibilities” for not 
only aiding ex-servicemen but industry 
and the nation as well. 

Battle-scarred veterans of Pearl Har- 
bor, Midway, Guadalcanal, Tunisia and 
other campaigns—many mere youngsters 
—are being rehabilitated in Army, Navy, 
and Marine hospitals and various institu- 
tions to play another important role in 
World War II. Some are returning to 
battle. Others, no longer fit for military 
service, are being placed on the nation’s 
gigantic assembly lines producing ma- 


lines 





BATTLE-SCARRED VETERANS 


Look 





To Industry 


Return of wounded soldiers and sailors confronts employers 
with increasingly important problem of providing suitable oc- 
cupations for the disabled in jobs which fit their capabilities. . . 
Industrialists “leaning backward” to aid government program 


terials of war. And with huge casualty 
lists expected as the war progresses, the 
role of industry in this humanitarian and 
necessary work will grow apace. 

Only a trickle of casualty cases has 
been routed to the nation’s production 
army so far. But the machinery for pre- 
paring the war's disabled for useful work 
already is in operation. Through the 
close co-operation of industry, military 
hospitals, rehabilitation institutions, the 
United States Employment Service and 
the War Manpower Commission, it is 
expected the problem of fitting these 
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veterans into well-paying jobs will be 
solved. 

Comparatively few veterans of the pres- 
ent war have returned to industry, but 
great numbers of them have been rejected 
at military training camps because they 
are unable to withstand the rigors of 
military life. Latent hernia has developed 
from vigorous exercises in some cases. 
Mental strain has occurred in others. 
War casualties seeking employment 


have been few so far. The fact they will 
be increasing soon, however, is indicated 
by the recent arrival of several shiploads 
of wounded from North Africa. 


Severe cases are being handled by 
local draft boards. Each board has ap- 
pointed an employment committeeman 
whose duty it is to place the ex-soldier 
in a war job. Responsibility of finding 
employment for them has been placed in 
the hands of local draft boards because 
each board desires a record of the in- 
dividual. And also, they see to it that 
employers live up to the provisions of 
the law requiring seniority preference of 
inducted men. 


A number of problems have been en- 
countered by local draft boards. Some 
employers have discontinued business 
since the outbreak of the war. Many 
others are in non-essential activities. 
Wherever possible attempts are made to 
place the veterans in essential occupa- 
tions. 

Actually little difficulty has been en- 
countered in placing the disabled since 
industry has made requests for discharged 
servicemen. The War Manpower Com- 
mission and the United States Employ- 
ment Service report industrialists have 
been “leaning backward to rehire ex- 
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servicemen in responsible positions.” 

Re-employment of the disabled service- 
men is within the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. War Manpower Com- 
mission offices nearest Army, Navy and 
Marine hospitals register the disabled and 
question them regarding employment. 
Applications are forwarded to veterans’ 
employment representatives, there being 
one in virtually every state. This pro- 
cedure is regarded as interim and will 
probably change as the flow of disabled 
increases. 

The filing records of the Special Serv- 
ices Division, USES, are available to 
veterans’ representatives. These files con- 
tain specific information on companies in 
the various areas which will accept cer- 
tain types of handicapped individuals. 
Knowing how to place handicapped civ- 
ilians means also knowing how to place 
veterans. For example, a certain bronze 
manufacturer will hire deaf mutes, heart 
cases, hernia cases, and persons with one 
eye. A valve manufacturer employs per- 
sons with leg injuries, the hard of hearing, 
and mental cases. The file is so complete 
that few handicapped persons with abil- 
ity are turned away. 


The handicapped are paid the same 
hourly rate as normal employes. Men 
without legs were employed last year as 
draftsmen, clerks, drill press operators, 
machine operators, and handymen to 
name only a few. Men with hernias 
were found capable of performing light 
machine shop work and in some cases 
were able to perform hard labor. Especial 
care is taken in placing epileptics. Mental 
cases are placed in less arduous positions. 


An outstanding example of industry’s 
co-operation to aid the disabled veterans 
is provided by the Gray Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of communications equipment, 
Hartford, Conn. Recently in an advertis- 
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ing message addressed to disabled vet- 
erans, W. E. Ditmars, president of the 
company, said: 

“We would like to help you fit your- 
self back into a happy productive life 
and we feel that perhaps we can help. 
There are jobs open in our plant from 
time to time which you may be able to 
fill. .Some of these jobs involve little 
activity, are only moderately manual, and 
are important. 


“Presence Will Be Inspiration” 


“Our desire to help you get ‘into pro- 
duction’ is not based oa sympathy or on 
a sense of obligation (as grateful as we 
are to you for what you have given our 
country ), but on the cold hard fact that 
we know you want to continue to work 
for victory. We and the country need 
your continued help. We know, too that 
your presence here will be an inspira- 
tion and incentive to us to give our best 
to war production.” 


Realizing the effort of one company 
in such a tremendous project would be 
infinitesimal, Mr. Ditmars in a second 
advertisement sought to encourage other 
industrial plants. His message was: 

“We pass the idea along to you and 
invite you to use it also . . . in the public 
print . . . for the public good.” 

Mr. Ditmars then quoted Brig. Gen. 
Alden H. Watt as saying: “The casualty 
lists are mounting. By spring lists will 
appall us and we shall begin to realize 
how serious the war has become. Then 
the entire nation will be ready to go all 
out for victory, and right then we shall 
start to win the war.” 

Shortly after this advertisement ap- 
peared, Representative Miller, Wethers- 
field, Conn., suggested to President 
Roosevelt a survey be made of govern- 
ment positions outside the classified 





service with the view of finding employ- 
ment for veterans discharged from serv- 
ice because of war-incurred disabilities 
He read the Gray company’s advertise- 
ment on the House floor 

“I hope other manufacturers will copy 
the idea because this is a problem which 
will soon have to be faced, not only by in- 
dustry throughout the country, but by 
the federal government as well,” Repre- 


sentative Miller commented 


When read on the Senate floor by 
Senator Danaher, the idea was charac- 
terized as “worthy of more than pass- 


ing notice. It is a stimulating thing in 
these times,” said Senator Danaher, “that 
the forward-looking management of an 
important industry takes such a progres- 
sive step and it is one which ought to find 


emulation in other industries 


The government is launching rehabili- 
tation programs for servicemen at several 
universities. Pennsylvania State College, 


for example, is a speech training center. 


“Rehabilitation this time will be 
total, not partial 
as in the last 
war,” Dr. Herbert 


Koepp-Baker, as- 
sociate professor 
of speech, states. 


“The 


is planning to 


government 
make as many 
servicemen as pos- 
sible entirely fit to 
go out and earn 
living.” 

of the 


Cases, 


their 

In some 
more severe 
will be 
given in the Army, 
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Navy and Marine hospitals. But the ma- 
jority of the men will be discharged from 
hospitals after their wounds have healed 
and will be sent to rehabilitation centers. 


An interesting case turned over to the 
Cleveland office of the USES is that of 
a 40-year-old man who served in the 
merchant marine for 18 years. He suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown when his ship 
was shelled in a Russian seaport. Dis- 
charged recently from a merchant marine 
hospital as cured he is still suffering from 
shell shock, officials point out. Rehabili- 
tation in a sheltered workship is neces- 
sary to restore him. 

A 26-year-old victim of the North 
African battlefront suffered blocked 
heart condition resulting from a gunshot 
wound. He has been placed in industry 
as a guard at a large defense plant. 
Malaria undermined the health of a vet- 
eran who fought in Dutch Guiana. It 
left him in a highly nervous condition, 
but he has been sufficiently rehabilitated 
to be placed in a shop as a precision 
grinder on tool production. 


Industry Lending a Hand 


W. C. Dunn, president, Ohio Crank- 
shaft Co., Cleveland, recently said “we 
want to do all we can to rehire service- 
men who may have been wounded and 
we will make every effort to find them 
work which they can do.” 

A plan is now in effect whereby the 
Ohio company communicates with the 
armed services relative to certain indi- 
viduals on how their cases can be treated 
best from an industrial point of view. 

One interesting case is that of a former 
machine tool operator who returned to 
the company after being wounded in 
action. This sailor came back to his old 
job with a dislike for his former lathe. 
The personnel department is testing him 
at a number of jobs to determine which 
gives him the greatest satisfaction. 

Walking through the Thompson Prod- 
ucts Co. plant in Cleveland, one can see 
a clean-cut looking youngster of not more 
than 20, bent over a drafting board. He 
is a shell shock victim from Guadal- 
canal but has been sufficiently rehabili- 
tated to return to his old position. Still 
another victim of shell shock and malaria 
has been placed in the responsible post of 
assistant director of activities and is giv- 
ing an excellent performance in the job. 

“The forthcoming postwar period will 
not only be concerned with the problem 
of providing jobs as ordinary employ- 
ment, but industrial management and 
facilities will have to be directed to the 
matter of making special employment 
adjustments for disabled war veterans 
who must have some means of making 
a livelihood,” Fred C. Crawford, presi- 
dent, National Association of Manufac- 
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turers and Thompson Products Inc., 
Cleveland, states. 

“The rehabilitation of veterans is al- 
ready a standard part of industrial pro- 
grams which are currently meeting the 
problem as disabled servicemen, unfit 
for active duty but still anxious to play 
a part on the production front, trickle 
back from the various war fronts.” 

Mr. Crawford said Thompson Products 
Inc., in line with its invested policy of 
interest in employe welfare, is leading 
off research planning for postwar jobs 
with an intensive study of individual 
cases of returned veterans who are em- 
ployed, or applying for employment, at 
its plants. 

The management, he added, is uniting 
the thinking-power in all the various 
phases of production to build up a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation which will make 


This former Marine 
was wounded during 
an attack on the Jap- 
held Solomon Islands 
last year. He was re- 
habilitated at a Ma- 
rine hospital and now 
is employed as a 
draftsman at the 
Thompson Products 
Co., Cleveland. He 
is typical of hundreds 
that have undergone 
special training before 
being placed into in- 
dustry 


the lot of returning war heroes as true 
to “the American way of life” as humanly 
possible—a reward they so justly merit. 

Government officials indicate private, 
state and industrial establishments will 
be called upon for aid in rehabilitating 
the wounded. Typical of private institu- 
tions which will play an important role 
in this work is the Association for the 
Crippled and Disabled. This rehabilita- 
tion center has placed hundreds of handi- 
capped civilians in war jobs since Pearl 
Harbor. Miss Bell Greve, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, has specialized 
in rehabilitation work for the past 20 
years. After the last war she worked 
for the Red Cross rehabilitating disabled 
veterans in virtually every European 
country. 

“For complete rehabilitation there 
must be teamwork of services and 
united planning,” Miss Greve said. “No 


one service is complete. There first must 
be adequate physical rehabilitation which 
includes occupational and physical 
therapy.” 

She points out occupational rehabilita- 
tion is useless unless preceded by physical 
rehabilitation. 

“Fundamental principle of rehabilita- 
tion is the maximum restoration of 
physical capacity,” she declared. “Then 
there must be an analysis of assets and 
liabilities of the individual. Too often 
the mistake has been made of analyzing 
the liabilities and not the assets.” 

Miss Greve warns industrialists against 
placing a disabled veteran in a sinecure. 
A handicapped person knows that if given 
the opportunity to work, he can be an 
asset to the company and not a burden 
or moral obligation. 

Rehabilitation specialists stress in- 





dustry would be performing a tremendous 
service to disabled veterans if it took a 
keen interest in seeing to it that they have 
the opportunity for complete rehabilita- 
tion before being assigned to a job. It 
has been found that when proper place- 
ments are made it is a distinct benefit to 
the company. 

Deshon General Hospital, Butler, Pa., 
is typical of the many military hospitals 
scattered across the country which are 
restoring the disabled veterans for in- 
dustry. It is crowded with 400 heroes 
of the global battlefields. Some of these 
have returned to industrial jobs. 

Legislation passed in 1920 placed the 
disabled of World War I under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Later they were trans- 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ 
Bureau which provided medical care. 

(Please turn to Page 149) 
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Clarence B. Randall, vice president, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has been 
made president of Hillside Fluor Spar 
Mines, Rosiclare, Ill, recently pur- 
chased by Inland; P. D. Block Jr., assist- 
ant vice president of Inland, vice presi- 
dent; while Inland’s secretary, J. H. Mor- 
ris, has been made secretary of the 
Hillside company and W. D. Truesdale, 
treasurer of Inland, has been made 
treasurer. A. J. Cayia, who is general 
superintendent of Inland Lime & Stone 
Co., Manistique, Mich., will serve as 
manager of operations of the newly- 
purchased company and Gordon W. 
Hughes, sales manager, Inland Lime & 
Stone Co., manager of sales. H. W. Hurst 
of Hillside will continue as general 
superintendent. J. C. Hench, former 
president of Hillside, has retired to de- 
vote full time to other business interests, 
including presidency of Mid-West Forg- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
0 

Glenn C. Paxton, former production 
manager, Morrison Engineering Corp., 
Cleveland, has been appointed produc- 
tion manager, Industrial Oven Engineer- 
ing Co., Cleveland. Mr. Paxton has 
also been associated with the Electric 
Furnace Co., Salem, O., and McCann- 
Harrison Corp., Cleveland. 

—v— 

A. M. Wibel, formerly vice president 
and director of Ford Motor Co., has 
become vice president of Nash-Kelvina- 
tor Corp., Detroit. W. F. Armstrong and 
Frank R. Pierce, vice presidents, Nash- 
Kelvinator, have resigned. 

ee) tae 

Ralph L. Hohnhorst has been appoint- 
ed Connecticut district representative, 
machinery division, Austin-Hastings Co. 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

= 

John S. Gregg has been made district 
sales manager, Cincinnati sales office, In- 
land Steel Co., to succeed Kenneth J. 
Burns who has become an executive in 
the company’s plate and shape sales di- 
vision, Chicago. 

—o— 

Robert H. Gibb, manager, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp.’s Pittsburgh district 
sales office, has left to accept a commis- 
sion in the United States Navy. Max 
Pischke will succeed Mr. Gibb with title 
of acting district manager. 

—o— 

W. H. Houghton, comptroller, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., for 14 
years and a director since 1942, has been 
elected treasurer to succeed E. R. Palmer, 
who has resigned as vice president and 
treasurer, but who will continue as a 
director and a member of the executive 
committee. Arthur Raabe, who has been 
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with the Bendix Co. since its inception 

in 1924, will be in charge of Bendix 

radio division, Friez instrument division 

and Norwood and marine divisions. 
ar 

E. J. Ellertson, purchasing agent, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
been advanced to the newly-created 
position of general purchasing agent. 
Succeeding Mr. Ellertson as purchasing 
agent is W. H. Steele, assistant pur- 
chasing agent since 1929. 

—o— 

W. S. Edsall, formerly _ manager, 
Switchgear Division, at Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Boston Works, has been made man- 
ager of a newly combined switchgear 
and control division of the company’s 
electrical department at Milwaukee. 


—o— 
Albert V. Beet has been appointed 
general superintendent, Arrow Head 


Steel Products Co., Howell, Mich., in 
full charge of all operations. 
—o— 

V. H. Peterson, for past two years vice 
president, Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant to the president, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel- 
phia. 

—1— 

Elvin E. Holland has been named first 
vice president, Star Electric Motor Co. 
and its affiliate, Star Equipment Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. and general manager of 
the motor unit; Ivor C. Peterson, vice 
president in charge of sales and R. J. 
Gash, secretary and treasurer. Raymond 
E. Hollander has been named vice presi- 
dent in charge of planning and purchas- 
ing for the motor company, while Fred 
Eberhard has been chosen president and 
general manager of the equipment com- 
pany. 

sy 

L. C. Goad, general manager, General 
Motors Corp.’s eastern aircraft division, 
Linden, N. J., has been elected a vice 
president. 

ae 

Edward Shaw Sr., formerly New Eng- 
land sales representative, Producto Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has joined 
Moore Special Tool Co. Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., as sales manager, in charge of 
tool-and-die division and also sales of 
job borers and jig grinders. 

—o— 

Millard Romaine, following service of 
two years with WPB, Washington, and 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., has returned 
to Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, to assume his new duties as as- 
sistant to the president. Mr. Romaine 
was formerly sales manager of the com- 
pany. Lester F. Nenninger, engineering 
department head, has been named works 
manager, succeeding W. Peaslee who re- 





MEN of INDUSTRY 





E. J. ELLERTSON 





V. H. PETERSON 





D. K. BALLMAN 


Who has been named head of the newly 

organized service and development division 

of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., as 
announced in STEEL, June 7, p. 92 


cently retired. Swan E. Bergstrom, for- 

merly manager of the company’s Detroit 

office, and recently assistant sales man- 

ager, has been appointed sales manager. 
—1)— 

James M. Conway, formerly vice pres- 

ident in charge of purchases, Bishop 
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Gutta Percha Co., New York, has been 
elected president to succeed the late 
Henry D. Reed. 

—_—)— 


Richard D. La Fond has been made 
director of public relations, Sperry Prod- 
ucts Inc., Hoboken, N. J. Prior to his 
association with the Sperry company, 
Mr. La Fond was sales promotion man- 
ager, Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., 
and before that was connected with the 
industrial advertising section, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

0 

Dr. Roger H. Lueck, director of re- 
search, American Can Co., Maywood, 
Ill., has been awarded the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of science by Carroll Col- 
lege, Waukesha, Wis. 

aia 

M. J. Matthews, associated with Cad- 
illac Motor Car division, Detroit, since 
1910, has been appointed superintendent, 
Sheet Metal Division, succeeding A. A. 
Weidman, recently transferred to De- 
troit Diesel Division, General Motors 
Corp. 

O- 

John E. Wells, formerly advertising 
manager of Ex-Cell-O-Corp., Detroit, 
and more recently associated with Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich., has been appointed advertising di- 
rector, manufacturing subsidiaries of 
Aviation Corp. with headquarters in De- 
troit. 

i 

Harrison I. Dixon, formerly sales man- 
ager, Park Chemical Co., Detroit, is now 
associated with the H. H. Harris Engi- 
neering Service Co., with offices in Bos- 
ton, Detroit and Chicago. 

baa 

Daniel C. Green has been named 
president, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
and its subsidiary, Cleveland Pneumatic 
Aerol Inc., Cleveland. As chairman of 
the board of directors, Mr. Green had 
been the chief executive officer. of the 
company since March, 1942. He re- 
places John De Mooy, who retired after 
42 years with the company. John S. 
Clark has been appointed treasurer, and 
J. W. Roberts, assistant treasurer. 

—o—- 


H. B. Shepherd has been appointed 
district manager of sales, Washington of- 
fice, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., to 
succeed J. B. DeWolf who has resigned. 

—~Q—r 

Clyde Vandeberg, deputy of OWI and 
chairman of the government's inter- 
agency production information commit- 
tee, has resigned to become general man- 
ager, Aircraft War Production Council 
East Coast Inc., with headquarters in 
New York. Mr. Vandeburg will continue 
to serve OWI if a consulting capacity 


on labor and management relations in 
the industrial field. Prior to 1941 he 
was assistant to the president in charge 


of industrial relations for Packard Motor 


Car Co., Detroit. 
—=— 

Lee Schoenfeldt, former economist 
and manager of commercial research, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has joined the radio division of Bendix 





W. P. DRAKE 


Aviation Corp., New York, as assistant 
marketing director. 

William P. Drake, recently appointeu 
manager of sales, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, has been placed in 
charge of the company’s sales of acid and 
alkali-resistant cements and chlorinated 
organic chemicals, in addition to his for- 
mer duties as manager, Pennsalt Cleaner 
division. Assisting Mr. Drake are Albert 
H. Clem and Joseph J. Duffy, formerly 
of the Detroit and Rochester territories, 
respectively. J. S. Dimon, formerly lo- 
cal representative in the Philadelphia 
area, has been given charge of sales 
and service in the transportation field, 
while W, J. Hennessy, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, has been given charge of 
technical service to the steel industry. 

—o— 


Palmer Nichols has been elected presi- 
dent, Bendix Aviation Ltd., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. Mel M. Burns continues as 
vice president and assistant general man- 
ager. 

—o— 


W. A. Mann has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, industrial division, 
General Electric’s central district, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Mann joined the company’s 
electric turbine department at Schenec- 
tady works in 1923. 

—o— 


John W. Hart has been elected execu- 
tive vice president, McCray Refrigerator 
Co., Kendallville, Ind. Mr. Hart suc- 





ceeds Paul W. Miller, who has been 
elected chairman of the board. 


A. Howard Fuller, formerly vice presi- 
dent and director of production, Fuller 
Brush Co., Hartford, Conn., has been 
elected president to succeed Alfred C. 
Fuller, founder of the company, who has 
been named chairman of the board of 
directors. Alfred C. Fuller is also presi- 





JAMES F. STRNAD 


dent of Connecticut Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

James F. Strnad, president, Lempco 
Products Inc., Bedford, O., has been 
made president of the Evans Reamer & 
Machine Co., Chicago, formerly known 
as the Evans Flexible Reamer Co. and 
recently purchased by Lempco. O. T. 
Hillshafer, former Lempco assistant sales 
manager, has been promoted to execu- 
tive vice president in charge ol sales of 
Evans Reamer & Machine Co., while 
John Y. Blazek, general manager of 
Lempco has been named treasurer and 
Herbert A. Spring has been made secre- 
tary. 

—o— 

Harold E. Hall has been elected presi- 
dent, Metals Disintegrating Co. Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J. He has been general 
manager the past six years. 

0 


Thomas J. Connors, for 20 years spe- 
cial representative, steel division, The 
Stanley Works, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been appointed New York district sales 
manager. 

—o-— 

E. G. deCoriolis, research director, 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O., 
has been given honorable mention by the 
National Metal Trades Association at its 
annual dinner recently at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, in recognition of his 
work in development of the RX gas gen- 
erator, an outstanding contribution in the 
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heat treating field for savings in critical 
alloys. 


—o— 


Shelby G. Fell, superintendent of cost 
and accounting, Kearny, N. J. works, 
Western Electric Co., has been promot- 
ed to assistant controller of manufacture 
at general headquarters, New York. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Fell in his former post are 
Irving M. Baker and John M. Campbell. 


City, Pa. plant, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
has been named foundry superintendent. 


--4)—— 


J. W. St. Clair, vice president, Hajoca 
Corp., Philadelphia, has been elected 
secretary, Philadelphia Control of the 
Controllers Institute of America. Charles 
L. Jones, assistant treasurer, Alan Wood 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., was re- 
elected a director. 





GEORGE JOHNSTONE JR. 


George Johnstone Jr., formerly assist- 
ant foundry superintendent at Grove 


FRED H. JOHNSON 


Fred H. Johnson has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer, Pittsburgh dis- 


trict, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. In 
charge of the defense engineering staff 
for two years, Mr. Johnson came to Car- 
negie-Illinois in 1940, having previously 
served with Interlake Iron Corp., Chi- 
cago, from 1926. 

ihsiees 

Dr. William E. Wickenden, president, 
Case School of Applied Science, has 
been appointed a public member of the 
wage-hour committee for the stone, 
clay, glass and allied industries 

Oo- 

B. L. Whelan has been named acting 
Aircraft di- 
vision, United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 
ford, Conn., to succeed J. R. Miller who 
has been granted a leave of absence be- 
cause of ill health. 


—)— 


general manager, Sikorsky 


James C. Daley, treasurer, Jefferson 
Electric Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president and treasurer to succeed J. A. 
Bennan, founder of the company, who 


Alfred E. Tre- 


ganza, vice president, was named execu- 


has become chairman. 


tive vice president. 
= 
Harry J. Wines, general New York 
sales manager, Frigidaire division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. for past eight years, 
has been appointed to sales executive 
staff of Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. 





OBITUARIES... 


George Washington Connors Sr., 77, 
board chairman, Connors Steel Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., died June 5 in that city. 
Mr. Connors established the Connors- 
Weyman Steel Co. at Helena, Ala., in 
1908 and in 1915 organized the Connors 
Steel Co. He served as general man- 
ager until 1937 when he was made 
chairman of the board. 


—o— 


Harry P. McCann, 63, head of 
McCann Furnace Co., Cleveland, died 
June 7 in that city. 

—o— 

Edward H. Bardes, 76, founder of the 
E. H. Bardes Range & Foundry Co., 
Cincinnati, died recently in that city. 

— 

William L. Krodel, 72, founder, gen- 
eral manager and secretary, Waterbury 
Brass Foundry, died June 3 at Millville, 
Conn. 

-— <)}— 

John J. Holub, 66, for the past 15 
years factory superintendent, Excelsior 
Steel Furnace Co., Chicago, died June 2 
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in that city. He had been associated 
with the company 50 years. 
—o— 

Otto A. Frederickson, 50, chief engi- 
neer, National Electric Products Co., 
Pittsburgh, died June 5 in Orange, N. J. 

—o— 

William H. Stratton, 76, former man- 
ager, export department, American 
Bridge Co., died June 4 at Ridgewood, 
N. J. Mr. Stratton was general man- 
ager, Berlin Iron Bridge Co., Berlin, 
Conn., when that firm was taken into 
the United States Steel Corp. 

—_)-—- 

John W. Callaghan, 71, president and 
treasurer, White Wire Works Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., died June 3 in that 
city. 

—— 

William A. Sinnott, 44, assistant to 
division superintendent, steel production, 
in charge of personnel, open hearth de- 
partment, South Works, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Chicago, died June 1 
in that city. He had been employed at 
South Works since 1917. ‘ 


e 
—~<o— 


Dr. Philip H. Kreuscher, 59, chief 





surgeon, Chicago district, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. from 1936 until his 
retirement in February this year, died 
June | in Chicago. 

a 


R. H. Chadwick, assistant to the man- 
engineering, Fort 
Electric Co.., 


ager in charge of 
Wayne Works, 
died May 29. 


General 


——) 

Harry S. Hitchcock, 75, president and 
general manager, Apex Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles, died May 30. 
the early pioneers in the iron and steel 


He was one of 


industry of Southern California, having 
formerly been connected with the Baker 
Iron Works Plant, Los Angeles. 


—() —_ 


Alec C. Gerrard, 59, founder of Ger- 
rard Wire Tying Co., Chicago, now a 
subsidiary of United States Steel Corp 
and inventor of several wire tying de- 
vices, died June 5 in San Francisco. He 
was also associated with A. J. Gerrard 
& Co., Chicago. 

—(— 

Adelbert Emmons Bronson, vice presi- 
dent and director, Dill Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, died May 26 in that city. 



















POSTWAR STOCKPILING 





Action Expected Soon on Move 
To Build Critical Metal Supply 


Directors of A.I.M.M.E. likely to take up for final consideration 
resolution aimed at advancing proposed accumulations of 
essential materials after the war 


BEHIND a resolution likely to come 
up for final action this week by directors 
of the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers is a strong con- 
viction that a reserve of critical metals 
and minerals should be set up after the 
war and that something should be done 
about it now and not after the war is 
over, 

The reserve, it is contended, should be 
adequate to meet or at least cushion 
future national emergency needs and to 
preclude postwar dumping of heavy ex- 
cess stocks of metals and minerals. But 
for the plan to go through, it is consid- 
ered important for Congress to.act while 
recent difficulties in getting strategic 
materials are still fresh in mind and be- 
fore the matter becomes submerged in 
a wide diversity of problems likely to 
arise after the termination of the war. 

Back in 1918 Bernard Baruch proposed 
such action before the end of the first 
World War,, but nothing came of it—at 
least not until as late as 1940, when 
stockpiling was finally authorized by 
Congress, and with war looming on the 
horizon. And even then had it not been 
for the foresightedness of industrialists 
in laying in substantial stocks, it might 
have been too late. As it was, the situa- 
tion for a while appeared acute. 


Proposes Congressional Action 


This was emphasized earlier in the 
year at the Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers’ annual meeting by R. C. 
Allen, Oglebay Norton & Co., Cleveland 
and past president of the institute, who 
proposed that members start formulating 
a policy for submission to Congress that 
it, in turn, might enact a law providing 
for such reserves. Subsequently, a reso- 
lution was drawn up advocating the ac- 
cumulation by the government of “ad- 
equate reserve stockpiles of critical min- 
erals during the period of ten years im- 
mediately following the termination of 
the present war.” The resolution over 
recent weeks has been put before various 
sectional groups of the organization and 
is now up for final action by the direc- 
tors June 17. It is considered probable 
that the resolution will be passed, with 
few, if any changes. 

As now drafted, the resolution enun- 
ciates only a broad policy; it deliberate- 
ly avoids various details, for the formula- 
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tion under a comprehensive stockpiling 
program naturally can be accomplished 
only after the clarification of various im- 
portant questions. A. B. Parsons, com- 
menting editorially in a recent issue of 
the institute’s publication, Mining and 
Metallurgy, lists some of the more 
fundamental questions, which must first 
be solved: 

(1) What metals or ores should be in- 
cluded? 

(2) To what state, if any, should ores 
be processed: should manganese be 
stocked in the form of ore or as ferro- 
manganese; should copper be stocked as 
concentrate, as blister, or refined wire 
bars? 

(3) How much of each critical mate- 
rial should be accumulated? 

(4) Should domestic producers be 
subsidized by premium prices when they 
are unable to compete with producers 
from foreign countries; and, if so, by how 
much? 

(5) How rapidly should the determined 
quantity be acquired? 

What changes there will be in the 
weapons and technique of waging future 


wars, or precisely what the advances will 
be in metallurgy and engineering no one 
can foretell; nevertheless, he believes, that 
with the co-operation of Army and Navy 
officials, civilian technologists and engi- 
neers, economists, and statesmen, a useful 
program can be developed. 

Clearly it is impossible at the moment 
to estimate how much of a surplus will be 
on hand at the close of this war. Figures 
developed at the end of the first World 
War scarcely provide an index, for the 
reason that present hostilities are on a 
much vaster scale and are so much more 
highly mechanized. 

As indicated above, there are various 
uncertain factors in connection with the 
whole problem. For instance, what would 
be the influences of lend-lease and re- 
ciprocal trade agreements, and to what 
extent will it be necessary to cushion the 
effect of the postwar transformation for 
domestic operators? These and other 
phases will have to come in for study. 


Huge Reserve Required 


It has been roughly estimated that a 
reserve with a minimum value of $3 bil- 
lion would be adequate. Much of this 
valuation, of course, would be represented 
by materials on hand, and undoubtedly, 
too, by materials which would be brought 
in from abroad in exchange for food and 
manufactured products. Consequently, 
any program set up on this basis would 
not require new appropriations for any- 
thing like the amount. 

Discussing the desirability for main- 








POTENTIAL DOOM FOR ENEMY BATTLESHIP 


ARMOR-PIERCING bomb comes off the press at a Bethlehem Steel Co. 
plant while the makings of another goes on. One bomb of this size is 
capable of sinking er crippling a heavy cruiser or battleship 
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taining a stockpile of domestic as well as 
foreign minerals, Mr. Allen recently 
pointed out that during the past third 
of the century the world has used more 
minerals than in all previous time and 
that exhaustion of many of this country’s 
great mineral deposits is proceeding at 
an appalling rate. For instance, ship- 
ments of iron ore of good grade from the 
Lake Superior district cannot be main- 
tained at the present rate for more than 
six or seven years, he said. Hence, he 
believed that even domestic iron ore 
should be stockpiled. 


In its proposed resolution, the mining 


Industry To Face 
Converting from 


ASSUMING the country will have a 
sound economic system, much can be 
achieved after the war is over in put- 
ting men to work, Lammot du Pont, 
chairman, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, declared recently 
at the annual meeting of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association, Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. 

To obtain the best results, he de- 
clared, certain fundamentals will have 
to be respected, for instance (1) sound 
money, based preferably on the gold 
standard; (2) taxes at such a level as to 
give industry the incentive to expand; 
and (3) government abstinence from com- 
peting with private business. 

He revealed that his own company’s 
postwar planning group has made a sur- 
vey which “indicates that the new 
projects which Du Pont will be ready 
to launch when the war is over, together 
with increased outlets for existing prod- 
ucts, will give rise to an all-time high 
in peacetime employment by the com- 
pany. Such a result, of course, as- 
sumes that the country will have a sound 
economic system and that there will be 
no seriously abnormal man-made _busi- 
ness conditions or difficulties which can- 
not be foreseen now.” 

Mr. Du Pont asserted that regional 
and national planning conferences are 
educational and serve a useful purpose 
in giving incentive, but emphasized that 
“when problems are actually tackled, 
each company or corporation must con- 
sider its own needs and work out each 
solution, not selfishly but with consid- 
eration for the greatest good for the 
greatest number.” 

He stressed the magnitude of the 
problem involved in absorbing millions 
of demobilized fighting men and other 
millions of workers from closed-down 
war plants. He declared that although 
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institute offers to provide Congress, 
without cost, disinterested and expert en- 
gineers and technological advice regara- 
ing needs and sources as may be neces- 
sary; and should the resolution be ap- 
proved by the directors in its present 
form, a copy will be sent to the Presi- 
dent and to each member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Far from beating the drums of war m 
making this proposal, proponents of the 
stockpiling program believe that such 
reserves, at worst, would only contribut« 
to an early victory in the next war and 
might defer such a conflict indefinitely. 


Gigantic Task 
War to Peace 


the United States would have the great- 
est productive capacity in its history, 
the task of swinging this capacity from 
the channels of war to those of peace 
would be fully as titanic as was the 
conversion of a peaceful nation into the 
“arsenal of democracy”. 


Huge Peacetime Demand 
For Goods Is Predicted 


By the end of 1944 demand for power 
for war production will be decreasing, 
Charles W. Kellogg Jr., president, Edison 
Electric Institute, told 500 members of 
the organization at its annual meeting 
in New York recently. 

He pointed out that the combined 
electric generating capacity of the na- 
tion’s power systems, both private and 
public, has increased by 6,500,000 kilo- 
watts since June, 1940, to a present 
level of some 47,500,000 kilowatts— 
more than the combined installed capaci- 
ties of the Axis nations. 

Hugh C. Thuerk, chairman, institute's 
postwar planning committee, asserted 
that from the present outlook the de- 
ferred demands for both consumer and 
durable goods in this country will be 
relatively much greater than after the 
last war. 


Economist Declares War's 
Maladjustments a Problem 


The fourth bulletin of a series on post- 
war readjustments titled Maladjustments 
in the Postwar has been released by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, economist 
and secretary of the group's committee 
on Economic Policy, is the author of the 


latest bulletin. The booklet discusses the 


maladjusted economy as a result of war. 
It points out that some industries and 
some workmen are adversely affected 
while others are greatly stimulated. It 
regards the price spreads and derange- 
ments resulting from war as constituting 
a barrier to active business—the ex- 
change of goods and services. 


Suggests Policing World’s 
Mineral Resources 


Formation of a postwar international 
policing body to enforce peace by con- 
trolling the world’s mineral resources 
was proposed recently by Charles Ken- 
neth Leith, head, Metals and Minerals 
Branch, Office of Production Research 
and Development, War Production 
Board. This program should permit na- 
tions to expand industrially, but prevent 
them from rearming for war. 

He spoke at the annual commence- 
ment of the graduate school of Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., 
at which the college conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence and on George Bucher, president, 
Westinchouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, the honorary degree of Electrical 
Engineer. 

Dr. Leith declared the United Nations 
were not only keeping even with the 
Axis but in some cases were well ahead 
in the technology of metal production 
and use. 

“We are now in position where our 
vastly superior weight of metal will be- 
gin to count,” he assertetd. He advocat- 
ed the postwar accumulation of stock- 
piles of stratecic minerals and the study 
of the technology of warfare. 


National Planning Group 
Seeks Realistic Program 


The business, labor and agriculture 
committees of the National Planning As- 
sociation declared in a joint statement 
recently that “we believe what happens 
to this country after the fighting is over is 
of personal concern to every American.” 

The committees, organized by the as- 
sociation, said that their function is not 
so much to create new plans as to seek 
out the best of postwar planning from 
other sources. They agree that the war 
will have been lost if masses of workers 
are idle. They seck to face postwar plan- 
ning realistically and prepare against un- 
employment during the reconversion 
period. 

The committees also agree that the 
basis of America’s postwar economy 
should be private enterprise but that 
private enterprise should adjust itself to 


a changing world. 
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MEETINGS 








Electric Metal Makers Consider High 


Quality Steel Production Problems 


MAINTENANCE of the high-quality 
of electric furnace steel in the face of 
lower quality raw materials and un- 
skilled help was given chief attention 
at the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Electric Metal Makers Guild at Canton, 
O., June 4 and 5. 

James Sweitzer, Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, was elected president to 
succeed Harry F. Walther, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. Mr. 
Sweitzer has been vice president of the 
guild for the past year. In that posi- 
tion he is succeeded by Alex C. Texter, 
Atlas Steels, Ltd., Welland, Ont. John 
E. Arthur, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

President Walther in his welcoming 
address emphasized the importance of 
the job done by electric furnace steel, 
pointing out that capacity operations 
must be maintained in spite of increas- 
ing difficulties with respect to alloys, 
scrap and manpower. 


Hardenability Tests 


Guest speaker at the opening session 
was Walter G. Hildorf, chief metallurgi- 
cal engineer, Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Mr, Hildorf summarized wartime devel- 
opments in alloy steel metallurgy and 
pointed out the increasing value of hard- 
enability tests as a criterion of the value 
of a steel. Buyers of alloy steels in the 
postwar period will probably pay little 
attention to the alloy content, he said, 
but will base their decisions on the hard- 
enability as an indicator of what the 
steel will do. 

Technical sessions were split into two 
groups—one of ingot manufacturers un- 
der the chairmanship of Edward J. 
Chelius, Duquesne works, Carnegie-Il- 
linois Steel Corp., and the other sec- 
tion composed of steel foundrymen un- 
der the chairmanship of Martin T. Mc- 
Donorgh, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Sharon, Pa. 

Chief subjects covered at the ingot 
section were on charging practice, hot 
metal preparation, duplexing of steel, re- 
fractory furnace linings and scrap melt- 
ing. The foundry section discussed heat 
treatment, applications of low-alloy steel 
castings, use of transformers and re- 
actors in foundry operations, and found- 
ry metal practices. 

Col. Steven Conner, Watertown Ar- 
senal and a member of the guild, dis- 
cussed the Army gun program and the 
part industry has played in it. Aside 
from a continued trend to larger caliber, 


according to Colonel Conner, the Army 
gun program is pretty well settled. No 
further changes in metallurgy can be 
expected in view of the fact that so far 
in this war no American gun has failed 
in the hands of troops. 

Some of the problems of the industry 
which must be faced before the war is 
over, as well as some postwar prob- 
lems, were discussed by Harry W. Mc- 
Quaid, principal industrial specialist, 
Iron and Steel Division, War Production 
Board, According to Mr. McQuaid, only 
the toughest steel jobs are now being 
given to the electric furnace manufac- 


turers for production, but there are so 
many of these, that unless all units are 
pushed to capacity, we will be unable 
to meet production schedules. 

James E. Lewis, Industrial Salvage 
Section, War Production Board, outlined 
the work of this unit and gave some 
indication of scrap supplies which can 
be expected during the next few months. 

At the annual dinner Walter M. Farns- 
worth, Republic Steel Corp., acted as 
toastmaster and introduced Lewis H. 
Creighton, chief, Alloy Steel Branch, Iron 
and Steel Division, WPB. Mr. Creigh- 
ton gave a broad general picture of the 
alloy steel situation, how the supply of 
critical alloys is expected to balance 
together with scrap to provide sufficient 
melting stock for the expanded electric 
furnace program, plus the open hearth 
capacity for melting alloy steels. 


Automotive Engineers Discuss 
War Materiel Problems at Meeting 


CAST IRON and steel are satisfac- 
tory substitutes for aluminum in the 
manufacture of brake cylinder pistons, 
J. F. Bachman, Chrysler Corp., told the 
war materiel meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at the Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, last week. 


Tests of all other materials, Mr. Bach- 
man told the group, were found unsatis- 
factory. Steel requires rigid inspection 
for nicks aud burrs and very careful 
handling before installation, he added. 
Durez plastic with hardened steel insert 
was found a possibility but more experi- 
ence is desired. 

Brig. Gen. John K. Christmas’ state- 
ment that “dust is as real an enemy to 
our mechanized war equipment as the 
enemy themselves” provoked a discus- 
sion of “Dust Problems In Military 
Vehicle Operations” by L. F. Overholt, 
International Harvester Co. 


Vital Parts Protected 


Mr. Overholt said that the tractor in- 
dustry experience has proved that all 
vital parts of the machine must be pro- 
tected against clogging or abrasion by 
dirt. Lessons obtained the hard way, he 
added, have taught designing and de- 
velopment engineers that the dust prob- 
lem is not a stepchild to be pushed around 
but a real enemy that cannot be de- 
feated by halfway measures. 

Col. E. S. Van Deusen, Ordnance De- 
partment, Tank-Automotive center, pre- 
sented a paper titled “Lessons Learned 
From World War II About Designing 
For Accessibility.” He said that relative 
accessibility is measured in units of 





time by our troops in the field—and in 
the theatre of operations, time is meas- 
ured in flesh and blood. Thus, a physical 
relationship of units and assemblies such 
as may enable maximum, unhindered, 
manual adjustment on the one hand, and 
minimum special tool work on the other 
is to be classed as nothing less than a 
military objective in itself. He proposed 
that industry compromise just a bit more 
in favor of accessibility. 


Much Progress Made 


Rear Admiral Ralph E. Davison, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, U. §. Navy, told the 
group that much progress has been made. 
Navy airplanes are now being produced 
in quantity on assembly lines that are 
becoming more efficient and are at the 
same time flexible. The trained engi- 
neers of the Navy are ready to help in 
any way that is within their power, he 
added. 

“Shot Blasting to Increase Fatigue 
Resistance” was the subject of a paper 
by J. O. Almen, Research Laboratories 
division, General Motors Corp. Mr. Al- 
men declared that while great strides 
have been made in most phases of engi- 
neering and metallurgy it is doubtful 
that in dynamically loaded parts we are 
getting more net work from our metals 
today than was obtainable 25 years ago. 
Although no super strength alloys have 
been discovered, he added, and no such 
discoveries seem to be imminent, there is 
much that can be done to materially in- 
crease the fatigue strength of many ma- 
chine parts made from ordinary structural 
materials. 
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Steel castings company official 
describes corrective measures 
his firm found successful 


ABSENTEEISM continues one of the 
most difficult problems confronting in- 
dustry despite considerable attention to 
the problem in recent months. 

Plant and industry surveys have de- 
veloped much information on causes and 
effects, and some progress has been 
made in effecting a program for combat- 
ing the evil. Much remains to be done 
as indicated by a recent survey by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

This survey (Steer, May 24) showed 
average absenteeism in 25 major war 
plants increased 56 per cent since the 
start of the war effort. Present percent- 
age of absenteeism was found to be 5.42 
per cent, compared with 3.48 before the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

Chief causes were found to be sick- 
ness, accidents, housing and _ transporta- 
tion problems, high earnings, inexperi- 
ence in regular employment and irre- 
sponsibility. 

That the problem is not impossible of 
solution is the opinion expressed by most 
industrialists. The manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, in fact, advances 30 suggested steps 
whereby management can alleviate the 
problem. In many instances, however, it 
is recognized that conditions peculiar to 
a particular plant or area must enter into 
the formulating of any plan or program 
designed to correct the local situation. 

In this latter connection John Sonnen- 
feld, vice president and works manager, 
Keokuk Steel Casting Co., Keokuk, Iowa, 
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Co-workers’ Jibes Shame Offenders 


in a letter to the editor of Sreer, details 
his company’s experience in handling the 
problem which shows how a psycholog- 
ical approach can be utilized success- 
fully as a corrective. 
““Patting-on-the-back” methods have 
failed from the start,” writes Mr. Sonnen- 
feld. “Disciplinary measures are not ad- 
visable due to possible 
coming often from delicate cases where 
it is difficult to determine the real cause 
of a man’s absence from work. 


repercussions 


“The highest percentage of absenteeism 
develops immediately after the worker 
receives his pay, which in our case here 
is on the nightshift Friday, then on Satur- 
day and some on Monday, and despite 
laying such men off for from two to six 
days, no improvement resulted. On the 
contrary, these men got sour and got a lot 
of sympathy from their co-workers. 


Company Changes Pay Day 


“As stated above, we are paying our 
men on Friday. The night men can have 
their checks beginning 10 a. m. Friday 
which gives them time to do their weekly 
shopping in daytime. 

“To break the habitual absentees from 
their practice of staying away either on 
Friday or on Saturday, I decided to 
change the pay day from Friday to Satur- 
day and notified the union committee- 
men, who voiced their approval and 
promised to co-operate. 

“It should be understood the unions do 
not approve of wildcat absenteeism and, 
properly handled, will co-operate in com- 
batting this evil.” 

Notices of the change were posted on 
a Tuesday. 





“The trigger-man didn’t come in today” 





The reaction started to set in on Thurs- 
day when a number of steady workers 
came to ask if they couldn’t get paid as 
heretofore on Friday and why should they 
be penalized for the sins of a few reck- 


less co-workers, etc. 

“By Friday morning the psychological 
cycle was complete and one of the most 
astounding crystallized: 
The condemnation and rebuff of absen- 
tees by their own co-workers. 


reactions had 


“The rest was easy. The payroll de- 
partment had orders from the outset to 
have the paychecks ready as usual on 
Friday morning and the paymaster to 
hand the checks out to all except to the 
habitual checks were 
to be delivered to me and the delinquents 
to call for their checks at my office. 

“So the started his 
rounds of paying off he naturally skipped 


absentees, whose 


when paymaster 
the culprits whereupon a big rumpus all 


over the departments started. Jibing, 
poking fun and generally provoking the 
checkless men never ceased until the end 
of the dayshift, when these justly dis- 
charged into my 


ciplined singly 


office ready to strike back. 


men 


“I was prepared for them, however, 
and as soon as one of them stepped in, | 
handed him his check, asking if that was 
what he wanted, I told him also to look 
at the figures on his check and asked if 
he did not realize that his check should 
have been for a much larger amount, 
had he not been foolish enough to loaf 
rather than work and do his share to- 
wards the war effort like the rest of us.” 

Following this, the company had no 
unwarranted absenteeism on Friday, 
Saturday, or Monday 

Keokuk Steel Casting operates an open 
shop, has a union agreement, employs 


about 240 men 


Work Shirkers Given “Tall” 
Harpooning by Cartoonists 


Absenteeism is being giver some “tall” 
harpooning by American cartoonists at 
an exposition of more than 200 cartoons 
opened at 335 Fifth 
One of the cartoons on dis- 


recently avenue, 
New York. 
play appears on this page. 

The display is the work of members of 
the American Society of Magazine Car- 
toonists and is being held under the 
sponsorship of the United States Produc- 
tion Information Committee, comprised 
of the War Production Board, the War 
Manpower Commission, the Maritime 
Commission, the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Army and Navy. 


Shortly 25 of the cartoons will be se- 
lected by a board of seven judges chosen 
from representatives of the war agencies 
making up the United States Productio: 
Committee 
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AWARDS 


At right, Robert H. Luckenbach, 
left, safety director of the Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
receives congratulations and a cer- 
tificate of merit from M. L. Wur- 
man, chairman, industrial section 
of Philadelphia Safety Council. The 
Budd company won the first quar- 
ter inter-plant safety contest for 
having achieved the greatest de- 
crease in accident frequency rates 
among large metal products manu- 
facturers 


* 


Republic Drill & Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of high-speed 
twist drills, received the “E” 
burgee at recent ceremonies, be- 
low, the first in which the award 
was made to an organization 
primarily designed for and opera- 
ted by women. Employe represen- 
tatives hold the flag. At left are 
Col. W. H. McCarty and E. F. 
Reinhart, president 





Five Production Pennants 


Five Army-Navy production awards for 
excellence in performance of war work 
were announced last week by Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
Under Secretary of Navy James V. 
Forrestal. They are: 

Eagle Precision Tool & Die Co., Long 

Island City, N. Y. 


Lieut. Edward Schmidt, a wound- 
ed veteran of Guadalcanal, pre- 
sents token pins, left, te Mrs. Rose 
Treutinger, a machine-shop em- 
ploye at Ampco Metal Inc., Mil- 
waukee. Looking on is C. J. Zaiser, 
company president 


Awarded by Army-Navy 


Fletcher General Hospital Construction 
Project, Cambridge, O. 

Hawaiian Air Depot, Hickam Field, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 

Liberal Air Field Construction Project, 
Liberal, Kan. 

Ozark Ordnance Works Construction 
Project, E] Dorado, Ark. 
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Operating Expenses Absorb 96 


Cents of Steel Sales Dollar 


PAYROLLS, taxes, raw materials, de- 
preciation and depletion and other op- 
erating expenses absorbed 96 cents of the 
steel industry’s sales dollar in 1942. This 
was 2% cents more than in 1941 and 5 
cents more than in the last peacetime 
year of 1940, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute. 

Of the 4 cents remaining after paying 
operating costs, 24% cents were paid out 
in dividends, %-cent in bond interest, and 
1 cent was added to the companies’ sur- 
plus as a reserve for future needs. 

In 1941, costs of operation consumed 
93% cents of each sales dollar. Dividends 
represented 3 cents, % cent was account- 
ed for by interest, while 3 cents were 
left in the business as an addition to sur- 
plus. 

In 1940, the proportion distributed to 
bondholders was twice as much as in 
1942. One and one-half cents more of 
each sales dollar were paid out in divi- 
dends that year than in 1942, while 3 
cents more of each sales dollar were 
added to surplus. 

The rise in operating expenses evident 
during 1941 continued in 1942. Pay- 
rolls increased from 33 cents in every 
sales dollar to 36% cents. Taxes rose 
from 11% cents to 12% cents per sales 
dollar, more than three times the por- 
tion consumed by taxes in 1929 and al- 
most double the figure for 1940 when 
only 6% cents in every sales dollar were 
absorbed by government. 

Largest percentage increase in costs 
last year was in payrolls, which took 10 
per cent more of each sales dollar in 
1942 than in 1941. Taxes ranked sec- 
ond, increasing 9 per cent over the year 
before. 

Percentage of each sales dollar ac- 
counted for by interest and dividend pay- 
ments to investors and by additions to 
surplus was nearly 40 per cent less last 
year than in 1941. 

Costs of materials, freight charges and 
other expenses reflecting indirect labor 
costs took 42% cents of each sales dollar 
in 1942, two cents less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Armco’s ‘42 Sales Soar; 
Net Declines 31 Per Cent 


Record volume for the year 1942 is 
reported by American Rolling Mill Co., 
whose net sales rose to a new high of 
$180,978,867, a gain of $11,800,628 over 
preceding year. In sharp contrast, how- 
ever, was the decrease in net earnings 
which, according to Charles R. Hook, 
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president, were reduced to $7,780,988 
by the largest tax bill in Armco’s his- 
tory, higher labor costs and refund of 
$2,500,000 as a result of contract rene- 
gotiation. Net for 1942 was $11,288,- 
475, or $3.21 a common share, compared 
with $2.01 a share last year. 

Most of the major construction work 
started by the company in 1940 was 
completed in 1942 and is producing steel, 
Mr. Hook said. Expansion embraced 
modernization of the Ashland, Ky., di- 
vision sheet mill, improvements at other 
divisions and the new plant of Sheffield 
Steel Corp. of Texas. 

Armco International Corp., export di- 
sion of American Rolling Mill Co., has 
contracted to build and manage a fully 
integrated steel plant at Monclava, Coa- 
huila, Mexico, by Altos Hornos de Mex- 
ico, S. A., a Mexican corporation. 

First quarter operations of the com- 
pany resulted in net earnings of $1,535,- 
205, equal to 36 cents a share on com- 
mon stock, against $1,731,635, or 43 
cents a share, in the 1942 period. 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 


Report of Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 
for quarter ended March 31, 1943, shows 
net profit as $822,680, equal to 86 cents 
a common share, compared with net of 
$576,011, or 60 cents a share, in like 
quarter last year. 


Superior Steel Corp. 


Superior Steel Corp.’s report for quar- 
ter ended March 31 shows net profit as 
$151,014, equal to $1.33 per share, com- 
pared with $121,786, or $1.07 per share, 
for corresponding three months last year. 


Steel Payrolls, Wages 
At New Peak in April 


Payrolls of the steel industry in April 
set a new record for a 30-day month, 
totaling $133,275,000, the 
Iron and Steel Institute reports. The 
April total came close to equaling the 
record of $136,813,000 paid out in 
March, a longer month, and was sub- 
stantially above the April, 1942, total 
of $118,568,000. 

Employment in the industry declined 
during April, apparently reflecting length- 
ening of the average work week. Al- 
though total number of hours worked 
during April set a new peak for a 30-day 
month, the number of employes in April 


American 


totaled 634,000, against 637,000 in 
March and 654,000 in April, 1942. Aver- 
age work week in April was 42.5 hours 
per week, unchanged from March but 
higher than the 39.7 hours per week in 
April, 1942. 

Average hourly earnings increased to 
a new peak of $1.112 per hour in April, 
compared with $1.103 in March and 
$1.004 in April last year. 


ACTIVITIES... 


Sunlight Electrical and Packard Elec- 
tric divisions of the General Motors 
Corp., Warren, O., will be combined 
July 1. New division will be known as 
Packard Electric division with B. N. Mac- 
Gregor, general manager of the new di- 
J. B. Estabrook, general man- 
ager of Sunlight Electrical, will be spe- 
cial assistant to Mr. MacGregor. 

1 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
leased for five years the twentieth floor 
of the Builders building, 228 N. LaSalle 
street, and will move its executive offices 
from 1828 W. Diversey Parkway about 


July 1. 


vision. 


—-- 

Lempco Products Inc., Bedford, O., 
has purchased the Evans Flexible Ream- 
er Co., Chicago, James F. Strnad, presi- 
dent of Lempco, announces. The name 
of the company will be changed to Evans 
Reamer & Machine Co. 

——- 

Hallmark Laboratories has been estab- 
lished in Corry, Pa., as an industrial re- 
search laboratory. The company plans 
to develop manufacturing possibilities in 
salvageable residue. Research in tex- 
tiles and coal also is planned. 

ay 

The Grobet File Co. of America, im- 
porters of precision Swiss files and manu- 
facturers of rotary files, has more than 
doubled factory area of its New York 
plant at 421 Canal street. 

—— 

Bellows Division, Cook Electric Co.. 
has opened a new plant at 909 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago. The plant has a 
modern testing laboratory with the new- 
est facilities for altitude tests for aircraft 
work. 

a 

The Ridge Tool Company, Elyria, O., 
recently moved from its original factory 
site at North Ridgeville, O., 
pletely remodeled and modernized plant 
and offices in Elyria. 


into com- 


—_)-— 

American Pipe & Construction Co., 
Los Angeles, manufacturers of corrosion 
resistant thermoplastic coatings, an- 
nounces appointment of Gunite & Water- 
proofing Ltd., Montreal, Canada, as 
Canadian distributors for Amercoat. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


Lend-Lease Accounts for 
60” of Export Trade 


IN the two-year period since the passage of the Lend- 
Lease act, the United States has exported to other United 
Nations a vast quantity of war materials and equipment 
aggregating $7,105,000,000. Of this sum munitions rep- 
resent almost half, or $3.4 billions, agricultural products 
over $1.6 billions and industrial items close to $2 billions. 


Both volume and rate of shipments have increased sub- 
stantially since mid-1942 in anticipation of extension of 
the fighting fronts to western Europe and consequent de- 
velopment of civilian supply requirements tor liberated 
areas. This double role is expected to add immeasurably 
to the scope of lend-lease operations. The trend is indi- 
cated by the report for March of this year when total ex- 
ports under the act reached $712,000,000, the highest on 
recond, 20 per cent more than in any previous month and 
over twice as much as in the corresponding month a year 
ago. 


1942 Volume Near World War I Peak 


Lend-lease shipments for 1942 amounted to 60 per cent 
of total exports for that year. Total exports were $7,823,- 
000,000; lend-lease shipments were $4,668,000,000. Last 
year’s lend-lease shipments totaled only slightly less than 
all exports during peak year of World War I. 


Effects of war on export and import activity in 1942 
are shown on the accompanying chart. In 1937, when 
peacetime exports totaled $3,349,000,000, the United 
Kingdom, our largest present customer, took only 16.4 
per cent of United States exports, while in 1942 her share 
had grown to 30.2 per cent. Canada’s requirements in- 
creased only 2 per cent to 17.5 per cent in the interval. 
Latin America in 1937 took 19.1 per cent of total ship- 
ments, but in 1942 this amount was reduced to 10.7 per 
cent. Exports to the Far East and Australia and New 
Zealand were somewhat lower in the first instance and 
slightly higher in the latter. The most significant changes 
occurred in the Russian, Near East and African markets, 
whose demands increased 16.3 per cent and 6.9 per cent, 
respectively. Effect of the war on other European mar- 
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kets is demonstrated by a decrease over the five years otf 
its share of total exports from 22.9 per cent to 0.4 per 
cent. 

The program of lend-lease aid by the United States is 
being matched by other United Nations to the extent 
of their available resources which aid, up to the present, 
has taken the form principally of assistance to and sup- 
ply for our forces abroad. Lack of shipping and restric- 
tions to trade imposed by war reduced imports to $2,742.- 
000,000 in 1942. Logically the nearest neighbors, Cana- 
da and Latin American countries contributed over 64 per 
cent of the total. Imports from the Far East, which in 
1937 made up a third of the total of $3,084,000,000, fell 
to 11 per cent last year. Shipments received from the 
United Kingdom declined 1.7 per cent. However, the 
Near East and Africa, increased its share of United States 
business 4.9 per cent in 1942. 





INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent capacity) 

Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) : 

Bit. Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 

Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 

Construction Volume (ENR—unit $1,000,000) 

Automobile and Track Output (Ward's, number) 
*Dates on request. 


TRADE 


Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars) } 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 

Money in Circulation (in millions) . : 

Retail Sales (change from like week year ago) 
{ Preliminary. 





Latest Prior Month Year 

Period® Week Ago Ago 
98.5 99.0 98.5 99.0 
3,926 3,990 3,904 3,372 
1,945 1,928 1,584 2,092 
3,933 4,006 4,076 3,601 
106.9 46.5 72.2 275.0 
16,215 16,775 18,405 21,975 
8451+ 852 816 855 
56 64 64 i9! 
$17,196 $16,902 $16,683 $12,141 

— 15% a 10% —- 9% - 6 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 10 1942 kale 1943 1942 1943 10 
m 2 ae ool 19 
(Gross tons—000 omitted) hom & 
Consumers’ Total & —~4SOURCE, BUREAU OF munees) — 8 
Stocks Z STOCKS: | CONSUMPTION 2 
1943 1942 1943 1942 fe} 7 _ — HOME Sm 1 7 5 
Jan. 6,233 3,503 5,031 . 4,956 PURCHASED Si ve 
Feb. 6209 3,455 4,680 4,708 6) - ; ae 6 
Apr. 3 $3,582 5,156 5 5 5 
May 8,972 5,225 re) 
June 4,297 5,000 4 43 
July 4,579 5,006 6 
Aug. 4,780 5,015 3 32 
Sept. 4,993 4,955 = 
Oct. 5,530 5,342 2 > 
Nov. 6,078 4,930 
Dec. 6,274 5,037 ' 
Total 54,503 60,551 0 
errr yt ] rT | Forei 
I oreign Trade 
900 U.S. Foreign Trade pees 900 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
800 : = ie ca Dee ] 800 Commerce 
EXPORTS — (Unit Value—$ 1,000,000) 
700 }---- ---— - —— —— — —__—_— +700 Exports Imports— 
: 2 1943 1942 1941 1943 1942 1941 
600 }— ------— - -——_ 600 = Jan. 698 479 325 228 253 229 
8 Q Feb. 679 478 303 234 253 234 
. _ | SRR ETE 3 = an 1500 . Mar. 931 611 9357 248 272 268 
Apr. 695 385 234 287 
¥ 400|— ‘ Dida es = 400 2 May 525 385 191 297 
g ° June 618 330 215 279 
a - . ' 9 tee. =| July 627 359 214 278 
= 300 IMPORTS 300 3 Aug. 694 455 184 282 
Sept. 718 417 196 263 
200 SY sae » % 4 200 Oct. 77 666 199 304 
100 F Nov. 750 492 174 280 
(eee ze eee canal ws &, Givens dr Gamo 7ueee 100 Dec. 853 651 356 . 344 
— aoe eee eee — Total 7826 5126 2743 3945 
0 1941 1942 | 1943 0 “ 
C ‘ ti Valuati 1300 eee, ) | Iai 1942 1943 1300 
In 37 States 1200}-f) - -f f- — 7 7 +1200 
(Unit—$ 1,000,000) 1100 - ee ee 1100 
Public Works- Residential- ! 
Utilities Non-Res. 1000 |- ay se 1000 . 
1943 1942 1943 1942 ; 900 +- Ni 900 © 
Jan. 85.8 90.8 264.8 226.0 | ___ TOT Vv ATION IN TATES| F 
Feb. 1129 95.9 2805 9387.6 apes Re gay BE Aree 800 8 
Mar. 123.0 159.7 216.7 451.1 id - 
April 127.7 101.7 175.6 9397.0 5 700 Pp. Ww. & UTIL 700 6 
May ; 227.7 ; 445.8 600 [ix et 600 
June 436.4 753.8 = 5 oo 6 
July 327.3 616.4 = 500 3 
Aug. 213.1 507.9 
Sept. 129.6 593.6 400 
Oct. 246.2 534.2 300 
Nov. 241.0 413.2 
Dec. 271.0 437.7 200 
Total 100 
Latest Prior Month Year 
F | N A N Cc E Period® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (D&B—total, in billions) $7,769 $8,685 $10,098 $6,294 
Federal Gross Debt (in billions) 140 139 135 69 
Bond Volume, NYSE (in millions) 41.8 68.5 126.1 35.2 
Stock Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) . 5,736 6,333 12,915 2,162 
Loans and Investments (in millions) + t& $47,068 $47,368 $45,772 $9,364 
Commercial—aAgricultural Loans (in ry We 54 5,512 5,545 5,645 6,542 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (in millions); . 32,275 32,390 29,917 14,559 
Bank Debits (member banks, 101 cities) + 11,607 12,304 11,957 9,364 
*Member banks, Federal Reserve System. *Dates on request. 
PRICES 
STEEL’S composite finished steel price av. $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Commodity Index (Moody’s, 15 items) + 246.1 245.7 246.7 229.2 
Industrial Raw Materials (Bur. of Labor index) { 113.8 113.7 112.5 99.8 
Products (Bur. of eae 100.9 101.0 100.8 99.2 
#1931 — 100. {1926 — : 
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For information on development of 
NE steels and their properties, see STEEL, 
Feb. 9, 1942, p. 70; March 16, p. 72; 
June 8, p. 66; June 15, p. 66; July 13, 
p. 80; July 20, p. 86; Aug. 3, p. 70; 
Aug. 17, p. 40; Aug. 31, p. 41 and 
76; Sept. 7, p. 78; Oct. 19, p. 66; Nov. 
9, p. 96; Dec. 28, p. 27; Jan. 25, 1943, 
p. 84; Feb. 22, p. 102; March 1, p. 94; 
March 8, p. 90; March 22, p. 78; March 
29, p. 76; April 5, p. 116 and 118. 


For reports from users of NE steels, 
see Nov. 16, 1942, p. 106; Nov. 23, 
p. 90; Nov. 30, p. 62; Dec. 7, p. 112; 
Dec. 14, p. 99; Dec. 21, p. 70; Jan. 
11, 1948, p. 60; Jan. 18, p. 66; Feb. 
1, p. 100; March 8, p. 109, March 15, 
p. 96; March 29, p. 72; April 26, p. 84. 


For latest revised listing of NE 
ALLOY steels, see March 1, p. 98. 


For list of NE CARBON steels, see 
March 8, p. 90. 


For list of AMS (Aircraft Material 
Specification) steels, see Sept. 7, 1942, 
p. 78. 


For details of WD (War Department ) 
steels and complete listing, see Feb. 8, 
p. 80. 


For Steet’s latest Handbook on NE 
Steels and the NE Steel Selector, address 
Readers’ Service department, Penton 
building, Cleveland. Price $1.00 per set. 





END-QUENCH HARDENABILITY TESTS| 


Fig. 11—Results of end-quench 
hardenability tests on NE-9422 
Fig. 12—Results of end-quench 
hardenability tests on NE-9430 


Fig. 13—Case structure of NE- 

9422 oil quenched from 1525 de- 

grees Fahr. and drawn for 3 hours 

at 400 degrees Fahr. Shown at 
750 diameters 
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User Report No. 14 on Experience with... . 













In second section of this report, Allis-Chalmers metallurgists 
give more details of their experience in using some 85 heats 


of NE steels. 


Discussion of NE-8620 is concluded here and 


information presented on NE-9422 and NE-9430 


(Continued from Last Week ) 

FURTHER testing of a regular NE- 
8620 steel was done and the results are 
shown in Table III. The Jominy hard- 
enability results are shown in Fig. 7. It 
will be noted that the total difference 
in hardness readings between the two 
quenching temperatures at no place is 
greater than 2 points rockwell C. Trav- 
erse hardenability curves on carburized 
bars also showed this characteristic, cor- 
responding to the Jominy hardenability 
curves. 

Figs. 8, 9 and 10 show at 750 diam- 
eters the case structures of carburized 
NE-8620 reheated to various tempera- 
tures and oil quenched. All were drawn 


at 320 degrees Fahr. for 2 hours. It is 
shown from the accompanying struc- 


tures that 1525 degrees Fahr. is the 
minimum quenching temperature allow- 
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able as excess carbide particles are clear- 
ly evident at 1500 degrees Fahr 
NE-8620 was tested with the thought 
of substituting it in place of SAE-4620 
The 
of the two steels compare very favorably. 
In general, it has been our experience 
that NE-8620 can readily be substituted 
for SAE-4620 for transmission 
NE-9422 and 9430: Jominy harden- 
ability curves for NE-9422 and NE-9430 
steels are shown in Figs. 11 and 12 re- 
spectively. One fact brought out by 
traverse hardness curves on 


for gear transmissions. properties 


gears. 


carburized 















Fig. 7—End-quench hardenability 
curves from tests on NE-8620 
Fig. 8—Case structure of NE- 
8620 oil quenched from 1500 de- 
grees Fahr. and drawn for 2 
hours at 320 degrees Fahr. Shown 
at 750 diameters 
Fig. 9—Same as Fig. 8 but 
quenched from 1525 degrees Fahr 
Fig. 10—Same as Fig. 8 but 
quenched from 1550 degrees Fahr. 
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and hardened l-inch rounds was that our 
hardness dropped off considerably at the 
This 
was attributed to a very small amount of 
fact that the 

The slight 


higher quenching temperatures 


decarburization and the 
steel was quite abnormal. 
scale resulting from reheating this steel in 
the shop gets rid of this soft skin We 
have experienced no trouble with soit 
skins on our experimental NE-9422 gears. 

Figs. 18, 14, 15, 16 and 17 show at 
750 diameters the case structures of the 
to different 
peratures, oil quenched and drawn at 400 


above steels reheated tem- 


degrees Fahr. for 3 hours. The forego- 
ing photomicrographs together with cas: 
and core structures of NE-9422 and NE- 
9430 shown in Figs. 18 through 27 at 
100 diameters clearly indicate maximum 
solution and refinement of core and case 
at 1560 degrees Fahr 
peratures. 

NE-9422 was tested with the thought 
of substituting it for NE-8620 for smaller, 


transmission 


quenching tem- 


less stressed gears. See 


Table IV. 


It is evident from Table IV that notch 


(Please turn to Page 126) 





Fig. 14—Same as Fig. 13 only 
quenched from 1560 degrees Fahr. 
Fig. 15—Same as Fig. 13 only 


quenched from 1600 degrees Fahr 
Fig. 16—Case structure of NE- 
9430 oil quenched from 1560 de- 
grees Fahr. and drawn for 3 hours 
at 400 degrees Fahr. Shown at 
750 diameters 
Fig. 17—Same as Fig. 16 only 
quenched from 1580 degrees Fahr. 
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Hundreds of Tests Show Lundbye 
Process Can Produce... . 


00 chucrott 
Tod Me 


Any cutting edge appears strongly fortified by 
this simple non-critical process. Also valuable for 
increasing resistance to wear and corrosion. First 
part of this article here examines results obtained 
and possibilities indicated. Second part next 
week will analyze characteristics of the finish 
itself, detail procedure and equipment required 

























HAVING now been in use for more 
than a year, it is possible to appraise the 
value of the Lundbye chromium-plating 
process with considerable accuracy. 


As the result of full page advertise- 
ments in July 11, 1942, Collier's and 
September 1942 issue of The American 
Magazine offering the process royalty 
free for the duration to mnamitactarerr 
engaged in war work, literally hundreds 
of companies sent tools in to the Crowell- 
Collier Springfield, O., plant for sample 
processing. Upon receipt back in his 
own plant, each manufacturer made com- 
parative performance tests of treated and 
untreated tools. Results of some of the 
most outstanding of these tests are given 
in Table I. These data were culled 
from a group of several hundred reports 
by individual companies on tests made 
in their own plants, thus are completely 
unbiased. Names denoted by (°) in the 
table can be had upon request. 


Test Results: Brief reference to 
Table I will show the amazing results 
obtainable by the Lundbye process. Re- 
member these tests were made against 
the best high-speed tool steels. When 
test after test reveals increases of 300, 
400, 600—yes, and even several thous- 
and per cent, the only conclusion is that 
the process must have merit. Of course 
not every test showed such great in- 
creases, but almost every test did show 
some increase in tool life. In fact, where 
little or no improvement resulted, the 
user himself was able, for the most part, 
to put his finger on-the cause and sub- 
sequently to remedy it. 

Significance: From a detailed analysis 
of the hundreds 


of tests, it is believed conservative to 


results of these 
























state that the treatment, if used to best 
advantage, can be relied upon to show 
an increase in tool life of 300 per cent— 
that is, tools so processed will last four 
times as long as duplicate untreated tools 
working the same material with the same 
speeds and feeds. 

That means our present supply of 
critical tool steel would go four times 
as far as now if every cutting tool were 
to be processed by this method in its 
most effective form. 


That means toolmakers’ efforts 
would go four times as far as now. Think 
what that would mean in relieving crit- 
ical toolroom bottlenecks. 


our 


Besides lengthening tool life, other 
significant advantages are detailed in a 
typical user report (19°): “Sample tools 
for use in manufacture of armor piercing 
projectiles have recorded a splendid per- 
formance in production. It is most ap- 
parent that the chromium surface not 
only supports (fortifies) the cutting edge 
but materially reduces chip friction over 
the tool. This is confirmed by the na- 
ture of the chips and improved finish of 
the cut. Spindle torque is definitely re- 
duced, as mith Gs 30 per cent on drill- 
ing operations, with consequent saving in 
machine wear (and power 
tion)”. 

Cuts Tool Consumption: One test 
by this resulted in a rib form 
tool producing 925 cuts when treated, 
compared with 230 cuts for an identical 
untreated tool—a performance ratio bet- 
ter than 4 to 1. With %-inch twist drills, 


consump- 


user 


maximum performance ratio was also well 
above the 4 to } figure, 166 cuts per 
grind against 37 for an untreated drill. 
Most significant is 


his comment: 














1. (Left, oppsite page )—Typical range of 
parts that provide greatly increased life and 
better performance when treated by the Lund- 


Fig. 


2. (Right, 
amination of these two printing plates shows 
upper plate is worn to a considerable extent 
as is evidenced by the rounded edges of the 
characters, seen as prominent highlights. Com- 
pare with lower plate which shows practically 
no wear. Amazing thing is that upper plate 
made by conventional nickel plating processes 
ran only 300,000 copies and could no longer 
be used it had worn so badly. On other hand, 
lower plate, treated by Lundbye process, ran 
1,300,000 copies and was estimated as good 
for at least 5,000,000—a performance ratio 


Fig. 


Immediate left 
gineer, Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., Spring- 
field, O., and originator of the process that 


CWO irdeall 


Engineering Editor, STEEL 


“The above test data . . . has been 
fully confirmed by extensive production 
runs ... to such a degree that we ac- 
tually have cancelled outstanding orders 
for replacement tools.” 

Reduce Tolerances: Another signif- 
ifant point is indicated in this same re- 
port: 

“The plated drills hold size 0.500-inch, 
plus 0.005-inch tolerance, thereby elimi- 
nating a reaming operation.” 

Rejects Reduced: Another (20°) brings 
out a further feature in his report. 
His test was made using No. 40 high- 
speed high-spiral drills working mineral- 
filled Bakelite molding using a multi- 
speed drill press with air vises and pneu- 
matic feed. Treated drills averaged 43 
pieces between grinds, against 20 for 
untreated tools. But only 19 pieces out 
of 240 had to be scrapped due to drill- 
ing when treated tools were used, against 
29 with untreated drills. 

He comments, “The above shows that 
treated drills gave 115 per cent longer 
life between grindings and caused a 
gratifying decrease in scrap. This de- 
crease in scrap was due to the treated 
drills cutting faster and cleaner, thereby 
creating less heat and preventing heat 
cracks in the material”. 

He continues further, “Tests on which 
this report is based were made under 
adverse mechanical conditions and do 
not show as favorable results for the 
treated drills as we believe will be ob- 


bye process 


opposite page)—Close ex- 


of better than 16:1 





Azel E. Lundbye, chief en- 


bears his name 
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tained when these mechanical diffi- 
culties are overcome”. 

Increase Machine Speeds: Because 
of the excellent cutting perform- 
ance of treated tools, it often is 
possible to run them at greater feeds 
and speeds. For example, Cincinnati 
Planer Co. reports a 41/64-inch high- 
speed steel drill working at 0.013-inch 
feed and speed of 250 revolutions per 
minute drilled 40 holes. With a treat- 
ed drill, it was possible to go to a feed 
of 0.019-inch and step up the speed to 
400 revolutions per minute. And the 
treated drill completed 214 holes at this 
much greater cutting rate. Obviously, 
this greatly increased production in drill- 
ing these holes. 


Cuts “Down” Time: Equally impor- 
tant in obtaining increased output is 
the lengthened work period that ensues 
from using the treated tools. This makes 
it possible to eliminate completely many 
of the machine “stops” formerly _re- 
quired to remove a dull tool, insert and 
set up a sharp one. This can easily be 
an important factor in raising produc- 
tion. 





For example, another user (°22) re- 
ports in connection with regular produc- 
tion work, not on isolated tests: “We 
increased time between grinds of turret 
lathe form tools 500 per cent and of 
milling cutters 1000 per cent. The tur- 
ret lathe formerly had to be shut down 
80 minutes every 3 hours for tool grind- 
ing (and setup). Down time has been 
reduced from 15 per cent to 3 per cent 
and production has increased 14 per 
cent.” 

Range of Application: Table II in- 
cludes a partial list of cutting tools 
on which the process has been used. Data 
on results of comparative performance 
tests are included. These are not aver- 
age figures for these types of tools but 
results of individual performance tests 
which accounts at least partially for the 
wide divergence in figures. The process 
works well on any high-speed steel with 
carbon content up to 0.60 per cent. It 
can also be used with steels having high- 
er carbon but then it is necessary to sub- 
stitute chemical cleaning for the elec- 
trolytic cleaning cycle as will be ex- 
plained in the description of the proc- 
ess itself. Carbon contents up to 0.70 
per cent may give no trouble but above 
0.70 the carbon is almost sure to cause 
difficulties by producing a black scum 
on the work in the electrolytic cleaning 
cycle, which then prevents proper ad- 
herence of the chromium. But this dif- 
ficulty is easily obviated by going to 
chemical precleaning. 

In addition to high-speed steels, the 
process can be applied to carbide cut- 


ters to improve performance and life. 
It has already been applied to plain car- 
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TABLE I—Comparative Tests of Lundbye Processed Tools as Reported by Users on Work Done 
in Their Own Plants 


Company 


American Bosch Corp. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System 

American Mach. & Metals 

& Metals 

& Metals 


American Mach. 
American Mach. 


American Mach. & Metals 


1° 
1° 


Barium Stainless Steel Corp. 


Qe 


se 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 


5° 

Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Div. 

Cincinnati Planer Co. 


Corp. 


Cincinnati Planer Co. 


Cincinnati Planer Co 


6° 


Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 


chine Corp. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 


chine Corp. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 


chine Corp. 


Goss Printing Press Co. 


Goss Printing Press Co. 


General Electric Co. 


Grapho Products Inc. 
Re 


ge 
23° 


23° 


Higgins Industries Inc. 


Maxi- 
mum % 
Increase in 

Test or Tool Tool Life 

Misc. Machining 400 

Files for saw sharpen- 100 
ing 

Backfacer tool 375 

H.S. thread cutter 1,475 

Finish tool bits on 173 
Acme thread 

Spiral mill cutters 100 

No. 10-32 taps work- 684 
ing copper 

No. 28 counterbores 508 
working stainless 

Small tool bits turn- 1,200 
ing copper 

Rough turning SAE- 900 
1045 at 177 brinell 

drilling 409 

Punches 300 

Drilling cast armor steel 

Tap chasers working 771 
shells 

Turret lathe form tools 500 

Milling cutters 1,000 

Small taps 3,000 

Turret lathe bits 150 

1A-inch drill 800 

Drilling steel tubing, 887 
hand feed 

Drilling steel, cast iron 435 

Build up worn gages 

Drills on 1%-inch au- 1,150 
tomatic screw ma- 
chine 

Propeller reduction 350 
ring gear 

Finish reaming 

Restored broach 
0.0003” undersize 

Machine slides for 333 
centerless grinder 

Working close grained 689 
iron 

Turning tool 500 

Form tool 308 

“a mls working 384 
Mone 

Machining shell 500 

Thread chasers 1,233 

Hobs 100 

Wear on shaft at 200 


packing gland 


Remarks 
Slip taper type files. Output 
“at least 2 to 1 over un- 


treated files” 
Machined 38 parts against 8 
for untreated tool 
Machined 126 parts against 8 
Machined 30 parts against 11 


Machined 16 parts against 8 

New taps avg. 200 holes. Worm 
out tap plated ran 1,568 
holes 

Usually get 25 holes per grind 
Plated get 152 

Plated tool still okay after 
cutting 13 times usual out- 
put 

Gave 50 hours on vertical 
boring mill compared to 
usual 5 hours, 

Drilled 28 pieces with 3 re- 


grinds against usual 5% 
pes., 4 regrinds 

Reduced number of punches 
required 

Instead of only a few holes, 
plated drills made 18 to 
40; double-plated dri) 
made 125 

Worked 1,524 shells against 
avg. of 175 for nitrided 


units at 62 R. “C” 
Down time for regrinding of 
cut down from 15% to 3%; 


production increased 14% 

Time between grinds increased 
1,000% 

Better coolant partly respon- 
sible 

Turning %-inch hex. 4130 


steel bar to 0.406-inch dia 
High speed drill, 1 grind per 
hour; plated drill 9 hours, no 


grind 
*;-inch drill, 1800 rpm 
High speed steel drill, 75 
holes; plated drill, 740 
holes 


41 /64-inch drills. High-speed 
at 0.013-inch feed, 250 
r.p.m. 40 holes. Plated at 
0.019-inch feed, 400 r.p.m., 
214 holes 

Expect built-up gages to last 
for the duration 

50 hours against the usual 4 
hours between regrinds 


External Fellows-type shaper 
cutter; 9 parts against 2 per 
sharpening. Also increased 
daily output 33% 

Production upped 47% by go- 
ing from 34 to 50 r.p.m. No 
wear on tool after 60 pieces 

Salvage job gave much finer 
finish. Output per sharpen- 
ing increased 600 to 1000 
pieces 

Output per grind increased 
from 6 to 26 pieces 

150 pieces against avg. of 19. 
Cutting speed, 75 f.p.m. 

150 pes. against avg. of 25; 
better showing expected, test 
on bad material 

2.617 pecs. against 
grind 

116 against 24; feed 0.0039 in 
sec.; cutter r.p.m. 570 

Also uses process on gages 

2,000 against 150 pcs. per 
set of chasers 

100 pcs. between grinds com- 
pared with usual 50 

Substituted plated Tobin 
bronze for a Monel pump 
shaft; life lengthened sev- 
eral times 


540 per 
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Us Help You Tackle ; 
ii Tough Stainless Fabricating Problems ! 


Along with providing useful technical data 
for designers and engineers, Carpenter's ser- 
vice organization is helping to do trouble- 
shooting jobs along many production lines 
where Stainless Steel is used. For example, 
in one plant, daily production of Stainless 
parts was greatly increased (and scrap loss 
reduced 30%)—through a Carpenter rep- 
resentative’s suggestion. 


If you are running up against tough Stain- 
less fabricating problems, get in touch with 
your nearby Carpenter representative. He 
can give you real help in the plant, and can 
keep your engineers in close touch with our 
Metallurgical Department. 










_ Machined to hairline tolerances, 


thermometer wells like this are pro- 
duced faster, because of the free- 
machining properties Carpenter gave 
to Stainless Steel. And from the 
designer's standpoint, this Stainless 
is ideal for licking tough heat and 


corrosion problems. 





Fabricating Hints and 
Engineering Information... 


This 98-page working data book is offered free to 
users of Stainless Steel in the U. S. A. For your 
copy, drop us a note on your company letterhead. 
Between the covers of ‘“Working Data for Carpenter 
Stainless Steels’’ you will find useful hints on: 











Machining 
Forming 
Blanking 
Welding 
Riveting 
Forging, etc. 


Sharp bends and intricate shapes 


present fewer problems 
where soft, ductile Car- —. 
penter Stainless Strip is 
used. This Stainless Strip 
is ideal for making prod- 


ucts ranging from recorder pens like 
this to oil field equipment that "‘tokes 
a beating’ every day of the year. 





... as well as over 40 pages of important facts and 
tables giving the physical and working properties, 
analyses, etc. of the various types of Stainless 
Steel. Ask for your copy today. 






y ( arpenter STAINLESS STEELS 


The Carpenter Steel Company 
139 Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 
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TABLE I—Cont.—Comparative Tests of Lundbye Processed Tools Reported by Users on Work 
Done in Their Own Plants 


Maxi- 
mum “% 
Increase in 
Company Test or Tool Tool life Remarks 
10° Thread tapper 400 
11¢ Turning 1,030 steel 500 Turning steel burned from 
plate stock 
11° 1%” drill 1,100 
12° Rough boring torch- 400 20 pes. against previous max. 
cut holes of 4 
12° .. Combination reamer 339 In drill press, 15,911 pes. 
against usual 4,700 
Heckethorn Mfg. & Sup. Co. Form shaving tool 900 Obtained 30,000 pcs. against 
3,000 
International Business Ma- Cutters 300 Aided greatly in maintaining 
chines Corp. soe ordnance production sched- 
ules in this plant 
13° Reamer 3,000 Produced 28,000 pcs. on test, 
“many thousand per cent 
increase” 
14° Drills 900 
14° Spot facing 300 Cast carbon-moly steel, tough 
job 
Molded Insulation Co. %” yveamer working 900 Worked 30,000 pcs. against 
aluminum 3,000 usual and still going 
strong 
Molded Insulation Co. 6-32 taps working 900 
Bakelite 
National Acme Co. Cutters 300 
15° Fellows gear cutters 2.770 5.056 teeth against 1,760 but 


working NE-8447 


metal removed per grind was 
only 0.0095 against 0.095” 
giving 532.22 teeth per 
0.001” grind against 18.53 


Pacific Car & Fdry. Co. Milling cutter 200 
Pacific Car & Fdry. Co. 17/82” drill 708 Drilled 194 holes against 24 
RCA Mfg. Co. Machining molded 150 Report avg. life at least 2% 
plastics times that usually obtained 
Reynolds Metals Co. “Doctor” blades on 800 
gravure presses 
Remington Rand Inc. Reamer 400 Finished 2,500 pcs. against 
usual 500 
16° 85/64” drill working 450 Obtained 1,100 holes against 
Anaconda alloy No. previous high of 200 
979 
17° 41/64” drill working 1,233 Obtained 80 holes against 6 
C.1. with hard scale avg. with standard drill 
on one side 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry. Co. Rough machining cast 300 Cutting at 28 f.p.m. 4” feed, 
armor steel treated tool worked 40 
hours against usual 10 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc. Machining 20 mm. Sl Finished 6,633 pcs. against 
shell avg. of 1,507 for untreated 
tool 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc. Machining shell 798 Three plated tools finished 
2,617 pes. against 291 for 
three untreated tools 
18° Chasers 781 Finishes 2,200 pcs. against 
250 avg. 





bon steel cutters which then have been 
substituted satisfactorily for high-speed 
steel cutters—significant in view of 
shortages of high-speed steel. It also in- 
creases performance and life of “moly” 
high-speed steel cutters. 


When chemical precleaning is used, 
the finish can be applied on any metal 
except zinc. This opens up some inter- 
esting possibilities, a number of which 
are examined here: 

Corrosion Deterrent—Valves: A proc- 
essing plant was having considerable 
trouble with valves on a_ certain 
application where the chemicals handled 
rapidly damaged the valve and seat, 
causing leakage. Bronze was no good 
at all, leaking almost at once. However, 
when chromium plated by the Lundbye 
process, bronze valves and seats had been 
performing satisfactorily for 2% months 
and were still going strong when last 
reported. Similar results obtained in 
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other applications where corrosion is a 
factor indicate the chromium plate pro- 
duced by this method closely approaches 
the high inherent corrosion resistance of 
solid chromium. 

Controls Dimensions—Gages: A shell 
producer after using the process in 
his own plant for 5 weeks reports: 
“We have been able to build up worn 
gages to exact sizes so they are good 
as new. Since many of our gages are 
not only very expensive but also difficult 
to procure due to the great demand, 
this one use of the plating system has 
and will continue to effect a tremendous 
saving in both time and money. In 
fact, we expect it will make it possible 
for us to use the same gages for the du- 
ration. 

“Recently we received two new thread 
plug gages that were oversize by 0.0003- 
inch. By first plating them and then 
stripping, we were able to reduce them 


uniformly to the desired dimensions so 
they could be used satisfactorily, thus 
avoiding the delay that would have oc- 
curred in obtaining new gages.” 

Peduces Friction: One of the im- 
portant characteristics of chromium 
plated surfaces is their low coefficient of 
friction. ‘They are characterized as “slip- 
pery, greasy and nonwetting”. That is 
probably the reason why dental drills 
processed by the Lundbye method de- 
velop less heat resulting in less pain and 
discomfort to the patient. Too, cutting 
tools so treated can make heavier cuts. 
One example is in making threads on 
armor steel bolts. Whereas plain Stel- 
lite cutters broke, treated cutters were 
able to make the full depth thread in one 
turning due to reduced friction. 

Reduced ‘friction also is evident in 
elimination of “blueing” of the steel 
cuttings when making extremely heavy 
cuts. Ordinary cutters develop sufficient 
heat to cause the turnings to become 
blue or almost black. Treated cutters 
doing same work produce bright turn- 
ings, indicating reduced friction and 
absence of high heat. 

Too, reduced friction enables much 
higher cutting speeds and feeds to be 
employed. For example, treated drills 
are now being used to produce 7/16-inch 
diameter holes in armor plate 1 inch 
thick in 32 seconds. 

Cuts Wear: Any process that reduces 
surface friction should be of value in 
lengthening life of gears and cams, and 
that has been found true of this proc- 
ess. It is also being used on piston 
rings of aviation engines to increase 
their life several times. Likewise it has 
been found to multiply life of gears 
several times. Life of cams on auto- 
matic screw machines has been length- 
ened to four times that usually experi- 


enced. 


One of the unusual applications where 
advantage is being taken of this char- 
acteristic of reduced friction is on the 
inner surface of gun barrels. Here it 
reduces wear on the rifled interior by 
lowering friction, increasing life several 
times over. Of contributing importance 
here is the fact that the surface is also 
completely protected against corrosion, 
preventing that factor from influencing 
the life of the gun barrel. 

For the same reason, the process is 
providing about a 300 per cent increase 
in life of dies for extrusion presses and 
heavy forging presses. 

Electrotypes and Engraving Plates: 
An outstanding possibility for ex- 
panded use of the process lies in its 
application to the printing industry where 
it replaces nickel on electrotype engrav- 
ings with unusually successful results. 
This use of chromium plating is not new 


(Please turn to Page 134) 
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You can order a Porter Locomotive with the 
comfortable assurance that it will not quickly 
become obsolete. Porter Engineers are wide 

awake to current trends in design and quick 

to adopt new features of proved value. As a 
result, Porter Locomotives are featured by 
many advanced technical improvements and 


in most respects are far ahead of the field. 
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How to Use 


By FRED W. LUCHT 
Engineer 
Carboloy Co. Inc. 
Detroit 


“SHEAR” TYPE TOOLS 
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From top to bottom: Fig. 1— 
Machining parts of tough alloy 
steel such as this one is an easy 
job for shear type tools 
Fig. 2—Good results were ob- 
tained in machining this part by 
using a shear type tool having 
a@ somewhat smaller negative 
back rake than standard 
Fig. 3—Interrupted cuts like 
this are handled effectively on 
a 35-year old boring machine 
Fig. 4—Carboloy cemented- 
carbide shear type tools are 
characterized by unusually high 
negative back rake 
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INTRODUCTION of some of the ex- 
tremely tough alloy steel castings for 
war equipment was followed by exten- 
sive application of carbide tools in order 
to obtain satisfactory production rates. 
Interrupted cuts caused some difficulty at 
first in obtaining high cutting speeds. 

Some years ago tools with an extreme 
negative back rate had been applied suc- 
cessfully by Carboloy engineers but lit- 
tle general attention was paid to this 
development. But when the demand for 
carbides for machining steel began to 
rise, it was discovered that “shear” type 
tools had been developed by Northern 
Pump Co. and were doing an outstanding 
job in machining certain ordnance parts 
at that plant. Since then Carboloy ce- 
mented carbide “shear” type tools have 
been successful in eliminating many a 
bottleneck on interrupted steel cutting 
jobs. 

When properly applied the shear type 
tool effectively meets the problem of 
interrupted steel cutting with carbides. 
Fundamentally what the tool does is to 
enable the entire cutting edge of the tool 
to enter the cut before the nose radius 
of the tool does so. Since the nose 
radius is normally the weakest part of 
any tool, the shock load in interrupted 
cutting is thus transferred back from the 
nose to a stronger portion of the tool. As 
a result the nose radius practically never 
breaks down first when using a shear type 
tool, enabling the tool to hold size over 
longer cuts. It also permits the use of 
a smaller nose radius than would other- 
wise be the case which, together with a 
relatively large side rake, imparts to the 
tool good free-cutting action. 

In general, the major advantage of 
shear type tools is that they will with- 
stand more shock and impact load than 
standard tool types. This ability to take 
abuse enables them to stand up better 
when taking interrupted cuts and when 








the material is scaly or impregnated with 
sand pockets and hard spots. 

Ability to withstand shock means that 
they can be operated at higher cutting 
speeds and feeds than standard tools. 
In addition the shape of the tool also 
reduces the impact on the machine in in- 
terrupted cuts. This is particularly pro- 
nounced when the tool is mounted im 
rams with considerable overhang. On 
quite old machines where considerable 
backlash exists, shear type tools present 
a definite advantage from this stand- 
point. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that shear type tools tend to use 
more power than conventional tools for 
the same feed, speed and depth of cut. 

On continuous cuts, shear type tools 
will produce a chip which may be diffi- 
cult to handle. Ground in chip break- 
ers have not proved generally satisfac- 
tory since the tool directs the chip toward 
the finish cut. For this reason the shear 
type tool is also not as suitable for the 
taking of finish cuts as it is for roughing, 
since the chip may develop a tendency 
to mar the finished surface. 


Cannot be Run Close to Center 


While satisfactory on most facing cuts, 
shear type tools cannot be run in as close 
to center as standard tool designs be- 
cause the nose radius lies too far behind 
center in a tool with considerable nega- 
tive back rake. 

“Standard designs” of shear type tools 
are now available in shank sizes 1 inch 
square or larger. Smaller shank sizes 
are not generally recommended due to 
the decreased lack of shank support be- 
how the carbide tip. 

Tool Design: Fig. 4 shows the “stand- 
ard design” shear type tool adopted as 
a result of extensive experimental pro- 
duction work in the field employing 
various shapes and angles. It will be 
noted that the main characteristic of the 
tool is a 40-degree negative back rake, 
together with a 15-degree side rake. The 
tip is mounted in such a way that it pro- 
jects somewhat above the top of the 
shank, this design providing increased 
support below the nose of the tool with 
the large negative back rake used. 

While the 15-degree side rake angle 
appears satisfactory for most types of 


(Please turn to Page 124) 
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By C. H. EASUN 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer 
Central Region 
Canadian National Railways 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


FOR SOME time the increasing num- 
ber of driving tire failures which have 
occurred on fast passenger and freight 
locomotives caused concern to the officers 
of the mechanical department. During 
the investigation it was discovered that 
there were no failures with tires on newly 
built power or on engines which had 
wheel centers turned before new tires 
were applied. 

This indicated that the cause of the 
tire breaking had some relation to the 
wheel center. Although the shop prac- 
tices were followed in regard to turning 
the rims when out-of-round, it was found 
that a number of rims were apparently 
pitted or distorted, and that the new 
tires applied did not have a_ perfect 
metal-to-metal contact. 


Metal to Metal Contact Sought 


At this point of the investigation de- 
cision was made that all wheel centers, 
when tires were being applied, would be 
turned so that at each application of the 
new tire we would have new metal con- 
tact between the two surfaces. It then 
became necessary to place a limit on the 
permissible reduction of the diameter of 
the wheel center. This limit was set at 
M%-inch less than standard diameter. 
When wheel centers had been reduced 
to this limit, consideration was given to 
some method of restoring them to the 
original diameter. 

The method adopted consists of the 
application of a steel plate liner in three 
sections, welded to the wheel center. 
While this method was partially suc- 
cessful, trouble was experienced in ap- 
plying the sectional liner. It was found 
almost impossible to obtain a metal-to- 
metal contact between the surfaces, which 
is essential before any welding is at- 
tempted. Further experimentation de- 
veloped the idea of applying this liner in 
one viece, and this method was finally 
adopted as follows: 

A mild steel liner is cut to length, and 
the edges are beveled on a plate planer. 
Liner is rolled to the required diameter, 


From a paper in the $200,000 award program 
sponsored by the James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation. 
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Locomotive Driving Wheel Centers 


.... restored to original diameter by welding process 





















































































Close-up of weld on outside of wheel 


after which the joint is welded. This 
ring is then placed in a large boring mill 
and bored to an inside diameter which 
will provide a shrink fit on the wheel 
center. The wheel center is turned to a 
diameter of %-inch less than the stand- 
ard diameter, and the edges are beveled. 
The ring is now heated, using a gas-fired 
heating ring. Then it is placed on the 
wheel center and allowed to cool. When 
cool, the edges of the liner are arc welded 
to the wheel center as follows: 

The ring is tack welded at intervals on 
both sides of the wheel, using a 5/32- 
inch diameter shielded arc electrodes. 
The pair of wheels, mounted on the axle, 
are placed on end as this position facili- 
tates down-hand welding. Two operators 
are used, each using a Lincoln 400- 
ampere dual-control welding machine. 
One operator works on the lower wheel, 


and the other on the upper wheel. 

The first pass of weld is made with 
5/32-inch diameter shielded arc 
trodes. For the second pass, %4-inch diam- 
eter shielded arc electrodes are used. 
These electrodes are of the same type 
as Lincoln Fleet Weld No. 7. Upon the 
completion of one side of each wheel, 
the position of the wheels is reversed 
and the operation repeated. 

The method just described is less cost- 
ly than the application of the three-piece 
liner, chiefly because extensive clamping 
operations are unnecessary and the ap- 
plication is easier. It is believed that 
longer life is obtained from the wheel 
centers which are reclaimed in this man- 


elec- 


ner. 

The steel liner is found tougher than 
the original casting and provides a better 
seat for the tire. Necessary figures to sub- 
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WAS THE 72nd YOUR BABY? 


THE SMALL metal parts many of us are working on today may be in 
Tunis next month. If they don’t do their job, boys like Bill may never 
cross the ocean again. 

Parts like EMPIRE bolts and nuts, for example. Shipped by carloads, 
each one must fit, tighten easily, stand up under fire. They must move fast 
— Of war equipment will move slowly. 

Here, at RB & W, machines of our own design are improving the 


strength of metal, cold-reducing Empire bolts, cold-forging the threads, 
cold-punching Empire nuts, repunching to insure sodieet fit. To this 
inventiveness, we're adding personal care to make quite sure no weapon 

Sees oe . fails or waits because of us. 
ie Pies i * If you, too, are making vital “bits and parts’, we'll send you posters 
oa made up from this ad—omitting any reference to us. They're free. Just 
" write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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RUSSELL BURDSALL & WARD BOLT 
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TABLE I—Table Showing Cost of Making Up and Applying Two New Wheel Centers and Two 


New 
Material 
Two wheel centers—4,600 lbs. each 
Two crank pins ~— 465 Ibs. each 
Stores expense 


Labor (including cost of living bonus) 


Remove axle and crankpins — $ hrs. 
Machine two new wheels —40 hrs. 
Apply wheels to axle — § hrs. 


Machine and apply hub liners and keys — 7 hrs. 
Turn crankpins and bore crankpin.holes — 7 hrs. 
— 2 hrs. 
— $ hrs, 


Apply crankpins 


Turn wheel centers for tire 
Shop expense 


Total 
Credit for scrap 


Total 


to the Old Axle 

$1,080.00 
120.00 
72.00 

$1,272.00 
@ T5e 2.25 
@ 86c 34.40 
@ T5e 2.25 
@ 86c 6.02 
@ 86c 6.02 
@ 86c 1.72 
@ 86c 2.58 
27.62 

82.86 





1,354.86 
75.99 


$1,278.87 


Table Showing Cost of Machining Old Wheel Center Mounted on Axle for Application of Steel 
Bands to Restore Original Diameter 


Labor (including cost of living bonus) 


Machining wheel centers ready for band— 5 hrs. @ 75c 3.75 
Turning bands after application — 5 hrs. @ 86c 4.30 
Shop expense 4.03 
12.08 
Manufacturing bands: 
Material 
Mild steel —480 Ibs. @ 3% bb. 18.00 
S.A. Electrodes for welding — 65 Ibs. @ 10c lb. 6.50 
Stores expense 1.47 
25.97 
Labor (including cost of living bonus) 
Machining bands before welding and rolling —10 hrs. @ 86c 8.60 
Welding joints in bands — lhr @ 86c .86 
Bore to fit wheel center —I12 hrs. @ 86c 10.32 
Weld to wheel center —I18 hrs. @ 86c 15.48 
Shop expense 17.63 
52.89 
Total 90.94 


Comparative Statement Showing Estimated Savings 


Cost of applying two new wheel centers with new crank pins to the old axle 


$1,278.87 


Cost to restore wheel centers to the original diameter by the application of steel 


bands, arc welded to the whole center 


Saving per pair wheels 
Saving per wheel 
Proportionate cost saving 


90.94 
1,187.93 
593.96 
92.2¢ 





Estimated number of wheel centers which wiil be reclaimed per annum over the 


entire system, representing a total saving of 





Note :— 


$29,698.00 


The above figures are all based on actual operations as performed in our shops. 





stantiate this statement, however, would 
be difficult to obtain as it would be al- 
most impossible to keep an accurate rec- 
ord of the service of any particular wheel. 
It is realized that with present day high 
speeds and maximum loadings the closest 


attention should be given to the condi- 
tion of wheels and tires. 

Table I gives the cost of the various 
operations. It will be observed that the 
method described shows a considerable 
saving in labor and material. 





Salsbury Corp. Reveals 
Quick Checking Method 


A final inspection gage which requires 
about one-sixth the time formerly needed 
to check draw punches can be made very 
economically by any company interested, 
according to Salsbury Corp., 1161 Flor- 
ence avenue, Los Angeles, responsible 
for the development of the unit. 
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Costing less than $70 to make, the gage 
consists of a machined base approximate- 
ly 14 inches long on which is mounted 
the necessary tool supports and three 
Koch test indicators. 

The tool the gage was designed to test 
is a precision-ground draw punch having 
three tapers. Formerly, checking diam- 
eters of these tapers required separate 
micrometer readings by a trained in- 





spector. Now, three operations are com- 
bined into one by simply laying the tool 
on the gage and checking all three diam- 
eters at once. 

The gage, the company reports, is not 
necessarily limited to checking draw 
punches. By adding additional indicators, 
it can be made to check other tools or 
make as many simultaneous inspections 
as needed. 

The development is not for sale, but 
by revealing how to make the gage the 
company feels that other manufacturers 
with similar production problems might 
be able to use the idea in helping push 
war production. 





Joins Theory, Practice 
Of Metal Heat Treating 


Heat Treatment of Metals, by J. Win- 
ning; cloth, 99 pages, 54% x 8% inches; 
published by Chemical Publishing Co. 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for $1.50. 


Tremendous increases in metal pro- 
duction, with resultant increase of new 
blood, new methods and demands for 
increased efficiency and _ production, 
showed a need for closer union between 
theory and practice. This volume has 
been written to give a condensed but 
fairly complete logical account of modern 
heat treating methods, with the under- 
lined principles on which they are 
founded. 

It is designed for engineers and others 
who, while not being specialists in 
metallurgy, make contact with heat treat- 
ment and its problems in their work. The 
author believes a thorough grasp of es- 
sential theoretical points is imperative 
to a practical application and for that 
reason has given that side of the subject 
as much prominence as the practical. 

Realizing the impossibility of includ- 
ing all commercial alloys in use today a 
selection was made of the materials dealt 
with. The alloys presented are thorough- 
ly representative of their classes and all 
are widely-used materials. 


New Coating for Corrosive 
Conditions Offered 


A new protective coating for extremely 
corrosive conditions is announced by 
United Chromium Inc., 51 East Forty- 
second street, New York. Called Ucilon, 
it is formulated with improved synthetic 
resins, producing a tough, flexible coating 
that is resistant to organic and inorganic 
acids, alkalies, salts, alcohol, gasoline, 
oils, greases and moisture. 

The coating also is reported to have 
excellent dielectric strength, and can be 
readily applied to wood, metal, concrete 
and other surfaces by brushing, spraying 
or dipping. Also being offered by the 
company is Ucilon F, a special formula- 
tion for use on objects coming in contact 
with food products. 
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OSTUCO “semi-tatlers” seamless tubing 
parts for frrecision tools 


Vin cocs in the arsenal of democracy are the precision machine 
tools which insure the high caliber of workmanship that goes into 
every round of ammunition. 

Long before Pear] Harbor, OSTUCO supplied machine tool manu- 
facturers with seamless steel tubing, drawn, finished and formed to 
individual specifications for such parts as spindles, collet and pusher 
tubes. The ability to meet these rigid specifications substantially 
reduces machining operations, an advantage that counts even more 
today when the demand for greater production must be met without 
any let-up in quality. And while Victory gets first consideration now, 
OSTUCO is looking ahead to applying newly-acquired skills, tech- 
niques and experience to the. post-war developments your new ex- 


perience is certain to produce. 


THE OHIO SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 


a 
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(A) Samples of OSTUCO tubing supplied to 
the National Acme Company; (B) Finished 
spindles, and pusher tubes used in the Acme- 
Gridley machines illustrated above. Upsetting 
for spindles done by OSTUCO. Unusually 
thin-walled tubing furnished with high tensile 
strength. Inside of tubes is commercially 
smooth finish supplied by mill. Forming, and 
finishing operations at mill cut number of 
operations this manufacturer must make. 
(Photos courtesy of National Acme Company. ) 
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Bin hoppers and feeders showing material to be sintered being distributed in proper propor- 
tions on belt conveyor. Material is conveyed to hopper serving pug mill. Photo, Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co. 


SINTERING - 
Plant Laesign-I 


sinter an earthy ore with a wide range 
in particle size there are more compli- 
cated preparation problems and the sin- 
tering plant of the future probably will 


(Continued from Last Week) 

Certain fundamental factors in the de- 
sign of a sintering plant govern the 
economy of the operation regardless of 
the type of sintering machine used. With 
these fundamentals recognized the con- 
struction of the plant resolves itself into 
an engineering problem of arranging the 
material handling equipment to the best 
advantage of that particular plant. 

From the foregoing premise the phys- 
ical characteristics of the materials to be 
sintered will govern the mechanical 
equipment necessary before the sinter- 
ing machine and the chemical composi- 
tion of the materials will govern the me- 
chanical equipment necessary after the 
sintering machine. Particle size is the 
most important physical characteristic of 
a material to be sintered because it not 
only affects the regularity of feeding the 
material to the sintering machine but 
the sintering operation itself. The silica 
content is the most important item of 


By CHARLES E. AGNEW 
Consultant 


Blast Furnace & Sintering Plant Operation 
Cleveland 


chemical composition of a material to be 
sintered because the percentage of iron 
and the chemical composition of the iron 
silicate compounds formed during the 
sintering operation determine the natural 
friability of the sinter. 


I—Preparation of Materials and Regu- 
larity of Feed 


The plant built to sinter flue dust only 
has a simple problem of material prep- 
aration. Screening coke or other debris 
from the dust is the only preparation 
necessary to assure uniform feed condi- 
tions. Plants sintering concentrated ores 
likewise have a simple problem of ma- 
terial preparation because the prepara- 
tion has been done at the ore concentra- 
tion plant. For the plant which must 


require a material preparation house 
equipped with screens, crushers, and 
mixers, ahead of the feed storage bins. 
In present operations where earthy ores 
are screened it is usual practice to trans- 
fer the oversize particles to the furnace 
trestle and charge them into the furnace 
direct. The opinion is offered that with 
this practice an opportunity to increase 
sinter production is being overlooked by 
failing to take advantage of the benefits 
to be had from crushing the oversize 
particles and re-introducing them into 
the mix to aid in opening up the bed of 
material to a better passage of waste 
gas. Such gritty material would have 
the same beneficial affect upon the per- 
meability of the bed of material to the 
passage of gas as that obtained from 
the use of return material. Likewise 
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such gritty material could be used in a 
batch mixer with a plastic ore to destroy 
the plastic characteristic which is most 
objectionable to the uniform feeding of 
such ore. The practicality of such use 
for oversize particles will vary with ma- 
terials, 


Maintaining the regularity in percent- 
ages of the different materials in the mix 
is of the utmost importance in producing 
a uniform product. In the continuous 
process, which is the more generally 
used, the percentages of the different 
components are set by area of feed gate 
opening which area gives the volume flow 
in the desired percentages. To maintain 
the desired chemical specification of sin- 
ter the materials must be mixed in the 
proper percentages by weight but ac- 
tually the weight is controlled by the 
volume flow which serves all purposes 
so long as the materials are fed uniform- 
ly. 

Importance of Particle Sizes 


Physieal characteristics of the mate- 
rials to be fed determine the feed prob- 
lems. If there is a wide range in the 
particle sizes there will be irregularity 
in the weight of the material when fed 
by volume because such a material must 
obey the natural law governing the flow 
of loose solids. There is certain to be 
more or less segregation of particle sizes 
as the flow line of the stock in the feed 
bin changes and such segregation is cer- 
tain to affect the weight of the materials 
when fed by volume. The ideal maxi- 
mum in particle size for uniform feed- 
ing might be said to be %-inch but the 


practical size will vary with materials. 
There will be less segregation of par- 
ticles in a soft earthy ore than in a gran- 
ular material of the same screen test be- 
cause of the tendency of the earthy par- 
ticles to adhere. In actual practice soft 
ores screened to minus %4-inch have 
given good results. 

Since all sintering machine grate bars 
are on a horizontal plane the materials 
to be sintered must be delivered to the 
bars in a vertical stream and again there 
is segregation of particle sizes, most of 
the coarse particles rolling to the bot- 
tom of the heap and most of the fines 
remaining at the top with the interme- 
diate sizes being progressively deposited. 
The affect of this segregation is to par- 
tially nullify the benefits from the pug- 
ging operation; the bed of material will 
be too tight on top and too loose on the 
bottom. The smaller the range of par- 
ticle sizes of materials the less segrega- 
tion there will be and permeability to 
air and gas through a vertical section of 
the bed will be more uniform. 

Feeding equipment for all raw mate- 
rials should operate at a uniform speed. 
This can be accomplished by applying 
power to all feeders from a single line 
shaft. With this arrangement the vol- 
ume of feed can be controlled by the 
speed of the line shaft and since the per- 
centages of materials are set by the area 
of the feed gate openings a change in 
line shaft speed does not affect the per- 
centages but only the volume of feed. 
Each feeder should be equipped with a 
separate clutch so that it can be made 
idle when not needed. The fuel feeder 











CLASSROOM MIKE: One way to teach the use of the micrometer is 

shown above—method used by Lodge & Shipley Machine Co., Cincinnati, 

for training new employes for its production line. The giant instrument 

is reported to facilitate training considerably for reasons obvious in the 
view 














should have a separate control because 
the fuel percentage needs adjustment oc- 
casionally as the efficiency of it varies. 


Il—Use of Return Material 


Return material is collected through 
grid bars located in the chute at the dis- 
charge end of the sintering machine. The 
grid chute primarily was intended to re- 
cover unsintered fines but a large per- 
centage of the material recovered is 
sintered. Return material plays two vital 
parts in the sintering operation, as col- 
lected it is hot and dry and these two 
properties are the only means of coun- 
teracting excess moisture in raw mate- 
rials. When sintering a material of high 
moisture content, or any natural ore in 
periods of wet weather, the heat and 
dryness of the return material are abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of the op- 
eration and the conservation of the two 
properties for the purpose described is 
of vital importance. 


Serves Dual Purpose 


That part of the return material which 
is sintered particles serves a dual pur- 
pose: it supplies heat when needed and 
when pugged with the raw materials it 
serves to make the bed of material on 
the hearth more permeable to air and 
waste gas. The need for this second 
service is of the greatest importance par- 
ticularly when the raw materials are of 
small particle size. 

The amount and character of returu 
material produced is affected by the 
quality of the sinter, length of grid chute, 
and the width of opening between grid 
bars. Assuming a normal operation of 
good sinter the percentage of unsintered 
fines in the return material will be small 
and the larger percentage will be sintered 
particles graduated down from the top 
size, which is governed by the width of 
the grid bar openings, to the approxi- 
mate size of the unsintered material. For 
the purpose of opening up the bed of 
material to the passage of air it is prac- 
tice to mix return material and raw ma- 
terial in the proportions necessary to 
give a bed sufficiently permeable. 

An increase in the percentage of re- 
turn material in the mix does not de- 
crease tonnage. For any given sinter- 
ing machine the cubical dimensions over 
the hearth are fixed and the productive 
capacity of that machine depends upon 
the number of times per hour the mate- 
rials over the hearth are replaced with 
fresh material. An increased percentage 
of return material in the mix will de- 
crease the percentage of fresh material 
in a like amount but production will not 
be decreased so long as there is an in- 
crease in the sintering rate to compen- 
sate for the decreased percentage of 
fresh material. Frequently production 


(Please turn to Page 139) 
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Yes, they’re on the way—the thousands of 
pistons needed by the engines of the planes, 
the jeeps, the tanks manned by America’s 
fighting forces. 


Many of those thousands are machined on 
Bullard Mult-Au-Matics. With the Mult- 
Au-Matic, you need less time, fewer men, and 
far less floor space to get those pistons. 


To smash the Axis now . . . to smash the 
competition after the war . . . you need the 
Mult-Au-Matic. Ask the Bullard engineers 
for an estimate on your work. 





THE BULLARD COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. 






Once installed, American Diesel Engine 
Exhaust Hose stays on the job for years 
. » «absorbing vibration, providing per- 
manent tightness against seepage, 
deadening noise, compensating for ex- 
pansion and contraction caused by the 
terrific temperature changes encoun- 
tered in exhaust lines. 

Here’s why American stands up so 
well in this unusually severe service: 
essentially this hose is a flexible pipe. 
Made of heavy galvanized steel, it is 
spirally wound so that each convolution 
becomes fully interlocked with the next. 
A continuous packing, fed into a pre- 


An exhaust hose 
that isn’t easily “exhausted” 


tubing, you'll likely find one in the 
American line that will help you do 
the job just a little bit better. Your in- 


pared groove, insures permanent tight- 
n¢gss. And because it’s flexible, it’s easy 
to install. American also furnishes flex- 
ible metal tubing for fuel, air and start- 
ing fines on Diesels. 

Ih addition to Diesel duty, many other 
typés ‘of American Flexible Metal Hose 
and!Tubing serve war industries with 
distinction, some by conveying oil, 
steam, gas and water; others as a vac- 
uum service for removing filings and 
dust, as protective armor and to shield 
electric wires, and in a thousand and 
one other important applications. 

Whatever your needs in metal hose or 
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quiries are invited. 


American Interlocked 
— wound of strip metal, 
joints packed; the tough- 
est type of extremely 
flexible metal hos:- 


AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH 
OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: 

Anaconda American Brass Led., New Toronto, Ont. 


“American lela fote 
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TURE OF .... 


in heat treating, joining, forging, melting 


By FRANK W. CURTIS 
Chief Engineer 
Van Normon Machine Tool Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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HARDEN 


(Concluded from May 31 Issue) 


OTHER hardening operations reveal- 
ing the scope of high-frequency induc- 
tion hardening are shown in Fig. 4. The 
cluster gear ut A has both gear sections 
hardened, each being handled separate- 
ly as is usual practice with parts of this 
kind. The gear at B is provided with a 
bronze bushing, which can be pressed 
into place before cutting the gear teeth 
since the heat generated during induc- 
tion hardening will not reach the center 
portion of the blank. 

With induction heating, it is also pos- 
sible to harden carburized parts such as 
the spiral bevel gear shown at C. This 
procedure’ is sometimes necessary on 
spiral gears because the eddy currents 
of the high-frequency current cause heat- 
ing more on one side of the teeth than on 
the other. 

Differential hardening, producing dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness on the same 





From a paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Milwaukee, March 27, 1943. 
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piece, is also possible with high-fre- 
quency induction heating. On the part 
shown at D; the gear teeth are hardened 
to 54 rockwell C, the eccentric to 62, 
and the clutch teeth to 57. 

With parts like that at E, localized 
hardening by induction has many advan- 
tages, the outstanding being the absence 
of warpage which eliminates a costly 
straightening operation. Parts can also 
be heat treated to between, say, 32 and 
34 rockwell C, then localized hardened. 
Such a case is the shaft shown at F which 
has two surfaces hardened to 62 rock- 
well C without affecting the other heat- 
treated portions. 

While a steel having 0.40 per cent car- 
bon is satisfactory for high-frequency 
hardening, it must be remembered that 
carbon is a more powerful hardening ele- 
ment than alloys. Even though a steel 
with a carbon content of 0.35 per cent 
can be successfully induction hardened, 
a steel with higher carbon is preferable, 
especially since the hardness can be con- 
trolled by means of timing as has al- 
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ready been explained. A practical water- 
quenching steel for induction hardening 
is X-1340, now SAE C-1141, also C-1144. 
Because of the presence of manganese 
and sulphur in these grades of steel, they 
have excellent machining qualities, far 
better than either SAE-1040 or 1045. As 
far as can be determined, the manganese 
and sulphur do not have any affect on 
hardenability with induction heating. 
An ideal steel for high-frequency in- 
duction hardening applications that has 
not been made so far, but which can well 
be visioned as a general all-purpose steel 
would be an X-1350, or perhaps X-1360 
(C-1150 or C-1160). With 
chinability and with suitable response to 
induction doubt 
would possess, this steel could well fill 


good ma- 


hardehing, as it no 


the requirements for an extremely broad 


range of machine parts in many indus- 


Fig. 4. (Above and below)— 
This illustrates the variety of parts 


that can be hardened by induction 


heating 
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standing heat treating unit for finishing oper- 
> inet in the steel mill. This unit is characteristic of 
“$C organization ability to build equipment to meet 
specific needs of industry. 


tock of high and low carbon steels 
sing b in this SC Radiant Tube Car 

jot a urnace which utilizes o Char-Mo atmosphere 
“#6 prevent decarburization. Combined are the car 
bottom and individual lift-cover features that eliminate 
furnace decors and increase efficiency. The method of 
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JANITROL GAS FIRED SPACE BEATING EQUIPMENT 





control that is employed makes certain that the gas- 
eous atmosphere will be in equilibrium with the steel 
ot all heating and cooling temperatures. All size stocks 
can be annealed without scale or decarburization 


The flexibility and efficiency of use for annealing 
both plain and alloy steels makes this SC Steel Mill 
unit both practical and desirable. Whenever equip- 
ment is needed for roughing and finishing operations 
you can depend upon SC experience and facilities 
to build practical equipment to meet your need. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Fig. 5. (Above )—Fixture components such as these can all be hardened by 
the induction process 


Fig. 6. (Left, below)—This' part was formerly made by machining from a 

solid piece of bar stock. Now much material is saved and machining capacity 

released by making it from two pieces—joined together by induction 
brazing as shown 


Fig. 7. (Right, below )—Melting small quantities of metal can be done 
practically by induction heating 
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tries. In the meantime, C-1144 is the 
nearest approach to the solution, hav- 
ing about 0.45 per cent carbon, 1.50 
manganese and 0.28 sulphur. This steel 
will suit the requirements of many parts 
where a hardness of 55 to 57 rockwell 
C will suffice. In cases where a higher 
hardness is needed, a carbon content of 
at least 0.50 per cent would be the 
answer. 

Toolroom Uses: Before long, induc- 
tion heating will find many uses in mod- 
ern toolrooms and to some extent may 
change our principles of tool design. Fix- 
ture components, such as clamps, locat- 
ing blocks, studs, bushings, V-blocks, 
plungers, etc., can all be hardened by the 
induction process. Where haste is a 
factor, no other method would prove 
faster or better. A variety of tool and 
fixture parts suited to induction heating 
are illustrated in Fig. 5. Another possi- 
bility in this connection is the hardening 
of fixture parts after they have been as- 
sembled to the base or body unit. 

Brazing: The wide scope of brazing 
made possible by induction heating will 
have an affect on engineering design. 
Parts now machined or forged in one 
piece may well be made of two or more 
pieces and joined together by induction 
brazing with, of course, a direct saving 
in material cost. 

Such an example is shown in Fig. 6, 
representing a flanged shaft which could 
easily be made in two pieces, joined by 
induction brazing. The induction coil is 
made to surround the assembled pieces, 
which are centralized in and supported 
on a fixture. A formed ring of a small 
diameter brazing rod is placed on the 
flange. When heated, it flows into the 
joint faces of both members and forms 
a solid bond. 

Melting: Another practical use for in- 
duction heating is that of melting metals 


in relatively small charges. For this, a 


small crucible is used, preferably of 
graphite. Around it is wound a coil of 
copper tubing with an insulating layer 
of powered alundum and asbestos as is 
illustrated in Fig. 7. The charge in the 
form of iron or steel chips is placed in 
the crucible. 

Heating such a charge, weighing from 
10 to 30 pounds, requires only 50 to 60 
minutes. The action of the high-fre- 
quency induction current causes agita- 
tion similar to a volcanic eruption; re- 
sulting in the thorough mixing of the 
charge so especially desirable when al- 
loys are used. 

A possibility for this use of high-fre- 
quency heating is the making of small 
castings in plants where foundry facili- 
ties are lacking. Another use in this di- 
rection is the salvage of precious metals 
from floor sweepings, an idea already in 
practice at several plants. For the man- 
ufacture of small centrifugal castings, 
where small heats are required, induc- 
tion heating has also proved of value. 

New Manufacturing Procedures: In- 
duction heating is sure to result in new 
engineering principles and basic changes 
in materials for certain types of products. 
Less expensive designs will be made 
more practical. Critical or hard-to-get 
materials will give way to the simpler 
steels, which are easier to obtain and 
process. When the full possibilities of in- 
duction heating and hardening are ex- 
ploited, fewer steels will be required for 
the usual variety of parts made in manu- 
facturing plants so that small inventories 
will result. 

Both high and low-production meth- 
ods will find induction heating practic- 
able. With standard forms of fixtures, 
change-overs from one job to another 
can be made in 2 or 3 minutes, making 
the handling of lots as low as six or 
twelve units entirely practicable. 

In high-production plants, induction 
heating units can be installed right in 
the continuous production line so parts 
can be hardened after the rough-machin- 
ing and then passed on to grinders—all 
in the same department, eliminating 
transportation and trucking expense to a 
central heat-treating department. 

There is no doubt but what the use 


(Please turn to Page 143) 
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@ Wherever you find a Chicago Mounted 
Wheel at work, you'll find 100% grinding 
speed and efficiency. 


Mounted firmly on its own steel shank, 
each wheel is a whirling point of easily con- 
trolled power that cuts valuable man hours. 


Jobs are completed so speedily that bottle- 
necks due to slow finishing of vitally needed 
parts are removed. Work is so smooth that CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


rejections are practically nil. 1101 W. Menree St. Dept. ST Chicago, I. 


Available in 300 shapes and sizes — every 
grade and grain—a best wheel for every job. 
TEST WHEEL FREE—Tell us kind of job, type grinder you 


use and size wheel you'd like and we'll send one postpaid 
for you to try. 


* Half a century of specialization has established our repu- 
tation as the small wheel people of the abrasive industry. 
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Emergency Lights. A Mid- 
western manufacturer has a 
bright idea for emergency light- 
ing. He equipped a number of his 
battery industrial trucks with 
headlights andconventionalelec- 
tric outlets. Then he installed 
32-vole lighting circuits at 
various key points in the plant. 
During power failures each truck 
proceeds to a designated point, 
the line is plugged in and the 
emergency lights go on. 








"Turnover. One of the reasons 

experienced industrial truck 
operators prefer alkaline bat- 
teries is that they know the 
steel construction of these bat- 
teries withstands rough usage. 
They have had their share of 
accidents in which the trucks 
overturned without damage to 
the batteries. And they know 
by experience that the common 
electrical accidents don't dam- 
age them either. 


Quick Battery Exchange. 


An important reason for the 
ability of battery industrial 
trucks to provide dependable 
168-hour duty lies in the fact 
that the batteries work in relays, 
as railroad locomotives do. Like 
the train, the truck maintains a 
schedule. Like the locomotives, 
one battery furnishes motive 
power while another is charged 
and serviced. And with modern 
power hoists, exchange of bat- 
teries is a matter of only a 
minute or two. 


Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 
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POWER 


for Production 











In production, it’s what gets done 
that matters! And for maximum 
production there is nothing more 
important than wninterrupted hand- 
ling of materials. Of course, man 
power is essential; so are plant and 
equipment. But none of these can 
work at full capacity unless there 
is a smooth, bottleneck-free flow of 
materials all the way through re- 
ceiving, stores, process, assembly 
and shipment. 











It’s self-evident, therefore, that the 
battery industrial trucks in our war 
industries need the most depend- 
able, trouble-free storage batteries 
that American inventive genius has 
produced. It’s reassuring that so 
many of them—a majority in fact— 
are powered by the alkaline type 
of battery, an invention of Thomas 
A. Edison. No more durable, 
reliable portable power source 
is known. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 





Edvvon. 


Olkaline BATTERIES 


STEEL 
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A FORK TRUCK becomes a helpless 
device for handling material in an aisle 
or storage space too narrow to permit 
maneuvering into position for a lift. 

As an alternative to the usual solution 
of increasing the width of the aisles, an 
arm attachment that can easily be secured 
to the fork and will swing 90 degrees to 
each side of it has proved effective. 

An additional advantage of the ar- 
rangement is that it allows the truck to 
handle items too small for its fork, and 
yet too heavy to be piled on a pallet by 
hand. 


Pivots on Turntable 


The platform for the arm consists of 
two pieces of l-inch steel plate separated 
by four welded spacers cut from I-beam 
or U-channel sections. The welded arm 
pivots on a simple turntable arrangement. 
Ball bearings make it easy to turn to any 
position. It may be held at any point of 
its 180-degree arc by a locking pin. The 
platform is secured to the fork of the 
truck by means of four locking screws. 
It can be attached or removed easily. 

The capacity of the device is 1000 
pounds as described. There is no reason 
why this figure could not be increased by 
proper design. 

Fig. 1 shows a cross section of the at- 
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- » « « improves effective- 
ness of fork truck in 
crowded areas and narrow 
aisles 


By GEORGE H. SCHWAB 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


tachment which can be fitted to any type 
of fork truck. To attach it to a truck for 
use, the forks are run into two of the 


hollow sections between the upper and 
lower plates and between adjacent sepa- 
rators. Since spacing of forks is adjust- 
able on most trucks, this can be set to fit 
the attachment. With forks in place, it 
is impossible for the attachment to skew 
sideways. It is prevented from slipping 
off the forks by means of two capscrews 
or locking bolts bearing against the forks 
as shown in Fig. 1. 


Advantageous in Narrow Aisles 


Consider what an advantage this type 
of lift can be in a narrow aisle such as 
that in Fig. 4. Here the attachment is 
being utilized to handle steel tote boxes 
in and out of storage bank. An aisle 
merely wide enough to allow the truck 
to pass is all that is required for the oper- 
ator can run the truck up to any point, 
swing the lift hook sideways to pick up 
a box or unload one. Since the hook arm 
is pivoted by a ball bearing arrangement 
as shown in Fig. 1, the arm can be swung 
easily by hand although it may be carry- 
ing its full rated load. 

In calculating the maximum load that 
can be lifted, it is necessary to take into 
account the fact that the center of the 
load is no longer between the forks but 
is in front or to one side of them. The 
tipping movement from this overhanging 
load must be considered in making heavy 
lifts, for it would not be difficult to over- 


Fig. 1. ( Above )—Diagram of cross section through revolving lift arm attach- 


ment for fork trucks. 


A shows attaching lock bolts for securing unit to truck 


forks; B is indexing lock pin to hold arm when it is to retain a fixed posi- 
tion; C indicates openings for insertion of truck forks 


Fig. 2. ( Left, below )—Scrap barrel being loaded on pallet by swing arm at- 
tachment working from a truck 


Fig. 3. (Right)—Fabricated steel generator frames being stacked in outside 
storage areas by use of the swing arm attachment. 
enough for truck to enter 


Note aisle is barely wide 














Shear Type Tools 


(Continued from Page 106) 

cuts in which shear type tools have 
‘been used, an increase in side rake be- 
yond this amount has a tendency to re- 
duce power consumption, as might be 
expected from the freer cutting action. 
The comparison in Table I is based on 
the use of a Carboloy standard tool from 
which the chip breaker has been re- 
moved, duplicating all operating condi- 
tions in the machining of a steel billet. 

It has been found that the best results 
have been obtained with shear type tools 































when using Carboloy grade 78B cement- 
ed carbide, with the cutting edge along 
the lead angle stoned to remove the 


feather edge. When stoning, incidental- 
ly, it is advisable to remove the wheel 
feed marks along the face and relief an- 
gles. 

The stoned edge should be in the 
shape of a land approximately 0.002 to 
0.005-inch and at an angle of 45 degrees 
to the direction of feed. 

Where a tendency develops for the 
cutting edge to chip, this chipping action 
can be decreased by reducing the free- 
cutting action of the tool. Indications 


Fig. 4—Parts box being removed 
from bank by swing arm on fork 
truck in a narrow aisle 


balance the truck. 

In Fig. 2, for example, the truck is 
using the arm extended in front of the 
forks. This about doubles the distance 
from the front axle to the center of grav- 
ity of the load compared to lifting the 
same load on the forks. 

Fig. 3 shows another valuable applica- 
tion of the attachment. Here it is being 
used to handle welded fabrications. 
These motor and generator frames are 
far too heavy to attempt to handle by 
hand, yet storing them compactly as 
shown here would be difficult for a truck 
without the attachment. In fact, an over- 
head crane might easily be tied up with 
this job if the truck and its attachment 
were not available. 

There are many similar places where 
this type of unit could be employed to 
advantage. Its flexibility should make it 
extremely useful in increasing the ca- 
pacity of storage areas by allowing width 
of aisles to be decreased, thus utilizing 
more fully the available floor space. 





are that this can be accomplished by de- 
creasing the side rake slightly. 

In contrast, if the cutting edge tends to 
run too hot and even begins to glow, a 
free cutting action can again be ob- 
tained by increasing the side rake a slight 
amount. 

Applications: When standard 
tools are used to take intermittent cuts 
on a vertical boring mill with a large ram 
overhang, see Fig. 5, there is a tendency 
for the tool and ram to develop vibra- 
tion in the direction of the feed, as indi- 
cated by arrow A. In contrast, when a 

(Please turn to Page 144) 
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Type BR SR ECA 

Tool Shank Degrees 

T-1310 1% 0 Ss 15 
Sq. 

Shear l'y 40 15 8 
Sa. Neg. 

T-1810 1% 0 S 15 
Sq. 

Shear 1% 40 15 8 
Sq. Neg. 

T-1310 1% 0 8 15 
Sq. 

Shear 1% 40 15 Ss 
Sq. Neg. 

Shear ly 18 8 
Sq. 

Shear 1% 25 s 
Sq. 


Both the shear tool and T-1310 had: La = 15°; Relief = 7°; Grade = 78-B. 





TABLE I—Comparison of Performapce— 
Shear Type Tool Versus Standard Turning Tool 











Cut Speed Horsepower 
Nose Rad. Dia. Depth Motor Per Cent 
Inch RPM FPM Feed Input Increase Increase 
vs 11 My 98 280 015” 6 
gy 11 Ms 98 280 015” 8 2 30 
sa ll My 98 280 .030” 18 
sy 11 Py 98 280 .030” 22.5 4.5 25 
a 6% te 162 269 030° 30 
a 6% Vs 162 269 .030” 34 4 13 
sis 64 ve 162 269 030” 34 4 13 Cuts freer 
than 15° 
as 6% te 162 269 030” 82 2 6.7 Cuts freer 
than both 
15° & 18° 

















THIS “BOMBARDIER’ HITS THE 
TARGET EVERY SECONDS 


Fated Sid 
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A: Wheeling Steel Corp., batteries of TOCCO 
machines are really putting the heat on the Axis 
—heating the ends of pipe to 2100° F. for the 
spinning of bombs. 


One operator, manning two TOCCO ma- 
chines, each with two inductors, heats tail ends 
of these “500-pounders” and feeds one to the 
spinner every 49 seconds. 

The heated area of every bomb is uniform, 


TOCCO’s automatic timing assures accurate 
temperature for uniform forming results. 


Yes, it’s a fast pace, but the “bombardier”’ 
maintains it easily. The push of a button starts 
each TOCCO station. His “bomb bay” between 
the four stations of the 7’ wide TOCCO machines 
is compact. His working conditions are safe and 
free of fire, heat and fumes. 


Just as TOCCO is blasting the Axis in this and 
hundreds of other war factories, so will it crack 
wide open many of your tough problems in post- 
war planning. Find out how these dependable, 
rugged induction heat-treating machines will 
cut your costs and improve your products. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HARDENING 
ANNEALING 


BRAZING 
HEATING fer 
forming and forging 


World's Fastest, Most Accurate Heat-Treating Process 
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NE Alloy Steels TABLE [1l—Chemical Analyses and Properties 
Cr Ni Mo Grain Size 


(Concluded from Page 99) NE-8620 : 40 A3 20 7-8 


a SAE "2! 7-8 
toughness and ductility of the higher —— an oh Wineeel = - 
a Pu Ic. rhe 
carbon NE-9400 steels are lower than Treatment: Pseudo-carburized at 1700°F-8 hrs. th 


for similar properties of NE-8620. Reheated to 1525°F.—Oil quench—Drawn 320°F.—2 hrs. 
Keyhole 


(Concluded Next Week) Tensile Yield % % Charpy 
Size Strength Point Elong. Red. Impact Breaking 


Grade PSI PSI in 2” Area ft. Ibs. Temperature 


NE-8620 %” Rd. 153,000 118,000 14 50 
120,000 90,000 22 57 75°F. 


Pig. 18—Case structure of NE- SAE-4620 133,000 100,000 15 57 75°F. 


9422 oil quenched from 1525 de- 127,000 95,000 22 54 3 75°F. 
grees Fahr. and drawn for 3 hours TABLE IV—Chemical Analyses and Properties : 
at 400 degrees Fahr. Same ma- NE-9422 pS gl — a = — 
terial and treatments as Fig. 13 NE-9430 31 1.08 43 50 82 


except shown here at 100 diameters Physical Properties 
Treatment: Pseudo-carburized at 1700°F.—8 hours. 


Fig. 19—Core structure of same Reheated to 1560°F., oil quenched—Drawn at 400°F.—3 hours. 
mate ig. Keyhole 
rial as F e. 16 Tensile Yield % % Charpy 
Fig. 20—Same as Fig. 18 but Size Strength Point Elong. Red. Impact Breaking 
Steel Treated PSI PSI in 2” Area ft. Ibs. Temperature 


quenched from 1560 degrees Fahr. NE-9422 %” Rd 169,500 98,500 12 25 
1” Rd. 149,100 95,500 17 41 25 75°F. 
18 —20°F. 
NE-9430 %” Rd. 240,000 130,000 10 42 
1” Rd. " 17% 75°F. 
14 — 20°F. 


Fig. 21—Core structure of same material as Fig. 20 
Fig. 22—Same as Fig. 18 but quenched from 1600 degrees Fahr. 
Fig. 23—Core structure of same material as Fig. 22 
Fig. 24—Case structure of NE-9430 oil quenched from 1560 degrees Fahr. 
and drawn 3 hours at 400 degrees Fahr.; at 100 diameters 
Fig. 25—Core structure of same material as Fig. 24 
Fig. 26—Case structure of NE-9430 quenched from 1580 degrees Fahr.; com- 
pares with Fig. 24 
. 27—Core structure of same material as Fig. 26 




















Here at last... the answer to Corrosion Problems 





ANTI-CORRODE 


New Liquid Safeguard Developed by Cities Service 











Anti-Corrode, Proved Perfect by 
Months of Laboratory Testing, 
Meets Severest Corrosion Re- 


quirements. It's Easy, Econom- 


ical to Apply. 


After months of laboratory research and 
rigorous service tests, Cities Service takes pride 


in announcing the development of a new and 
completely effective corrosion preventive — Anti- 


Corrode. 


This new liquid safeguard, by virtue of its 
special properties, and its reasonable cost, is 
hailed by many engineers as a perfect answer 
to the vital problem of metal conservation that 


American industry faces today. 


METHODS OF APPLICATION 


Anti-Corrode can be applied to raw stocks, 
finished parts, or to complete machines during 
storage, assembling or shipping. It is easily 
applied by dipping, brushing, rubbing, hand 
Or power spraying—and provides a safe film 
which does not harden, become brittle or 


crack. 


WEATHERING 
Anti-Corrode is not affected by rain, salt 


air, oxygen bearing moisture, etc. 


ODOR 
Anti-Corrode has no disagreeable odor. 


OL 


1S AMMUNITION—USE 


CHEMICALLY INERT 


Anti-Corrode is chemically inert to ferrous 
or non-ferrous metals. Therefore, it can cause 
no injury to any metal to which it is applied 


or with which it may be brought in contact. 


FINGER STAINS 


Surfaces coated with Anti-Corrode can be 
handled freely without danger of rust spots 


caused by hand acid. 


ANTI-CORRODE 
MEETS U. S. NAVY TEST 





BOTH STRIPS of freshly ground steel 
pictured here were immersed for 20 hours 
in a 3% salt solution. Strip on left was 
untreated; strip on right, coated with 
Anti-Corrode, shows no trace of rust. 
Even after 90 hours of immersion 
Anti-Corrode coating still resisted rust.) 


A LUBRICANT, TOO 


Anti-Corrode is compatible with drawing 


compounds; there is no need to remove it from 


1T WISELY! 
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metal about to be drawn, stamped or other- 


wise formed. 


IDEAL FOR MANY USES 


Anti-Corrode can be used on almost every 
kind of metal or metal equipment—éndoors or 
outdoors. Fencing, piping, tubing, wire, wire 
mesh, girders, sheet metal, metal stock, 
machinery, trucks, spare automotive parts, 
tools, metal containers—all need the protec- 


tion of this new corrosion preventive. 


ECONOMICAL 


In accordance with regular U. S. Navy Test 


Anti-Corrode proved far su- 


procedure, 
perior to other leading anti-rust compounds 
costing as much as 25% te 40°% more per gallon. 
Whatever metal equipment you may have, you 
owe it to yourself to investigate the money- 
saving advantages of Cities Service Anti- 
Corrode. (One gallon of Anti-Corrode pro- 
tects approximately 1200 square feet of sheet 
metal.) Send the coupon below for further 
information on how to obtain an adequate 


sample of Anti-Corrode FREE. 


ee Oe ee ee ee er rae 


1 | 
' CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY , 
' Room 1398 i 
" Sixty Wall Tower, New York. t 
i f 
' Gentlemen: I'd like to test Anti- i 
| Corrode on my own equipment FREE i 
§ OF CHARGE. Send me the details. § 
! H 
| Name i 
i i 
1 Title i 
ees i 
| aT any i 
! NAb eeu ! 
L J 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


End-Dump Hopper 


H. L. Pitcher Co., Detroit, is offering 
a new model No. 4004 automatic end- 
dump hopper on casters adaptable for 
handling of sand, gravel, coal, stamp- 


ings, small castings and all kinds of 
scrap and refuse. 

In use, when the latch is released and 
the load is dumped the bucket is so 
balanced that it automatically returns 
and latches in position when reloaded. 
It rides empty in the balanced position. 

Hopper is of structural steel and 
heavy plate—it is designed to fit any 
kind of lift truck but may be built to 
specifications as to capacity and yardage 
content. 


Dust Control 


Dust Control Division, American Air 
Filter Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky., announces 
a new type N Roto-Clone bench for 
use in safety burring, filing and flexible 
shaft grinding of magnesium. Unit pro- 
vides a semi-enclosed bench assembly 
with down draft ventilation through 
wood grilles and is furnished complete 
with tool shelf, fluorescent lights and 
partitions between stations. 

Distinguishing features of the dust 
unit are the elimination of all restric- 


tions, ledges or recesses where damp 
magnesium dust can be deposited. The 
magnesium dust is precipitated and stored 
under water—none of the particles can 
pass to the drain, since any overflow 
consists only of excess make-up water 
that might be required of magnesium, 
and water is automatically vented 
whether fan is stopped or in operation. 





The benches are made in a wide range 
of sizes with capacities from 1000 to 
20,000 cubic feet per minute. In addi- 
tion small individual units which can 
be located directly in back of magnesium 
grinding stands also are available. Inlets 
are placed so exhaust ducts are short and 
run directly into the collector. 


Riveting Tool 


Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, announces a new tool—the Riv-N- 
Jector—which is claimed to speed up 
the number of rivets driven per minute 
and reduces the amount of waste rivets 
by 90 per cent. It not only eliminates 
the reason for dropped rivets but re- 
lieves the worker from the tedious jug- 
gling of a handful of rivets. 


The worker is always supplied with 


r 


an ample supply of rivets and avoids 
repeat trips to the rivet center. 
Designed to be easily handled by 
women operators, the unit is light, and 
has a magazine holding up to 50 rivets. 
A special nose jaw holds a rivet ready 
at all times to insert into the hole of 
the metal as easily as pointing a pencil 
at the same hole, the company reports. 


Electric Tool 
H & H Research Co., Detroit, an- 


nounces a new push-and-pull action 
portable electric tool for use in filing, 
burring and chamfering; honing; polish- 
ing and lapping; scraping, sawing and 
sanding. It features a new pistol grip 
equipped with a finger-control switch, 
shaped for quick and easy handling. 
Fan of the tool, air inlets and outlets 
are completely redesigned for larger ca- 
pacity. A spiral wire cord protector 
prevents the cord from slipping in or 
out of the init, or being damaged by 


sharp turns or twisting. Also a heavier 


armature is used, and the work spindle 
is provided with three bushings instead 
of two, as in the older models. 

The new tool is being offered in two 
models, having different push-and-pull 
stroke lengths. Model CX provides a 


%-inch stroke while model EX a %-inch 
stroke. Rate of stroke is 1000 to 1200 
per minute, for either model. Its power 
is of 30 to 40-pound push or pull at the 
working end. 


Metal Parts Washer 


Industrial Washing Machine Corp., 
New Brunswick, N. J., is offering a new 
Rotospray industrial washing machine 
suitable for cleaning such parts as ball 
bearings, large castings, crankcase parts, 
nose sections, large cams and gears, im- 
peller shafts, diesel engine blocks and 
other items. 

The machine consists of a rotating 
mesh turntable 2 feet or larger in diam- 
eter, housing, pump, motor and spray 
system. The parts to be cleaned are 
placed upon the mesh turntable, the door 
closed and quick-opening valve turned 
on which allows the cleansing solution to 


spray upon the work. As parts are sprayed 
a gearhead motor rotates the turntable 
to expose all sides of the work to the 
spray action which is directed by nozzles 
from the top, sides and bottom. 

After the work has been cleaned, it 
can be rinsed with fresh water if so de- 
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sired. The water does not drain into the 
solution tank, but passes directly to the 
sewer by means of a tilting drain plate 
which is coupled to the fresh water valve 
handle. 


New AC Welder 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
announces a new Ampac “200” welder 
said to introduce an important forward 
step in alternating current welding. 

Described as the welder with the ideal 
operating curves, the Ampac “200” is 
reported to give the operator correct 
voltage automatically for the continuous 
range of currents available, rather than 
using an almost constant voltage at all 
current settings. This adjustment simpli- 


fies welding at low currents because of 
striking 


the high voltage, but saves 





power when welding at high currents 
because the voltage is low, it is stated. 

Other special design and operating 
features of the welder include the new 
integrated reactor-transformrer construc- 
tion which provides the nigin, yet safe 
voltage for easy welding at low cur- 
rents; active duty from every line of flux 

. assured by reactor coils which sur- 
round the variable air gap; and simpli- 
fied construction using fewer working 
parts. 

The unit handles rods 1/16 to %-inch 
in size, for thin sheets or heavier plates. 
Most direct-current rods as well as all 
alternating-current rods can be used, the 
company says. 


Magnet Block 


Diamond Tool Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces a new “Angle-Set-magnet- 
block” fos magnetic chuck grinding—a 
further development of the “Angle-Set” 
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tool to adapt it in combination with the 
“Magnet-Block” for accurate diamond 
dressing of surface grinders. 

The unit is designed for wheels up to 





8 inches diameter, however, larger dia- 
monds can be set in it for larger wheels. 
The dresser comprises three units, 
the “magnet-block” 2% x 3 x 1, contain- 
ing a 12-degree “Angle-Set” fitted with 
a Big-Hed nib containing a No. 10-CNX 
(1% carat common quality) diamond. 


Pickling Machine 


Howard Engineering & Mfg. Co., 1848 
Freeman avenue, Cincinnati, is offering 
a new pickling machine which steps-up 
cleaning in shell production. It is de- 
signed to conserve manpower and critical 
materials, as well as to speed pickling 
output. 

Actual operations reveal the machine 
is capable of pickling a maximum of 
roughly eight thousand, 37 millimeter 
shell cases per hour. 

Parts to be cleaned travel through the 
machme in a Grum which varies in diam- 
eter between sections, so each section of 
the drum runs in its particular tank. 
Scale is removed from annealed parts by 
successive pickling, rinsing, neutralizing 
and rinsing operations. A variable speed 





drive provides necessary changes in the 
pickling time. 

Acid, rinse and neutralizing solutions 
are picked up by scoops on the side of 
the drum, and are dumped by the scoops 


on the parts. The machine is 35 feet 
long, 8 feet wide and 9 feet high. To 
withstand acid corrosion, the pickling 
and first rinse drums are of monel metal 


and the tanks are lead-lined. The ma- 
chine is available in special sizes and 
can be adapted to the pickling of parts 
other than shell cases. 


Cutting Bandsaw 


Universal Vise & Tool Co., Parma, 
Mich., announces a “Roll-In” metal cut- 
ting bandsaw, featuring a new gravity 
feed principle. According to the com- 
pany, the saw blade feeds into the work 
through movement of a balanced blade 
wheel frame on an inclined track. 

Blade pressure is regulated automat- 
ically by texture and degree of hardness 
of metal being cut. Saw may be used 
for cut off, trim and contour work. A 








swivel block for holding work can be 
removed for contour jobs or long straight 
cuts. 

The machine features three speeds— 
81, 161 and 264 feet per minute. Its 
saw blades are 8% to 9 feet long. In 
cutting into the work, the saw cuts ver- 
tically and down, the blade traveling 
7 inches into the work. 


Angle Gage 


Engis Equipment Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces a new vernier angle gage called 
the Clinometer, recommended for gen- 
eral purposes wherever angles and in- 
clinations must be checked. It is used 
on various types of machine tools—lathes, 
drill presses, shapers, gear hobbers, etc., 
and for test setups in the inspection room, 
it is said. 

Precision measuring of angles and in- 
clined surfaces is accomplished by the 
unit’s new gravity mechanism. The action 
of the instrument is-by a free swinging 
drum graduated in 360 degrees which is 
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supported by ball bearings. When the 
device is applied to an inclined surface, 
the drum swings to a position which 
brings its center of gravity under its 
center line. The degrees of inclination 


can then be read from a pointer located 


above the drum. Minutes of the arc are | 
indicated by a separate Vernier scale; | 


repeating accuracy has been tested to a 
precision of 7% seconds, reading accuracy 
to one minute. 

Reading is facilitated by a patented 
brake mechanism, and by an attached 
magnifying glass which enlarges both the 
degree scale and the vernier scale. 
Through a hand knob brake, the rotating 
drum can be locked in position; in. con- 





sequence, a reading can be taken after 
the instrument has been removed from 
the measured surface. The instrument 
is not sensitive to shock, and can be used 
in all temperatures. In the aviation field, 
the maker states, the Clinometer has 
been used successfully in the manufac- 
ture of propeller blades, for the checking 
of wing sections, tail sections, ailerons 
and fuselages, both during production, 
assembly and on the complete plane. 
The instrument is being offered in five 
models. 


Photoelectric Protection 


Photoswitch Inc., 77 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., announces a new photo- 
electric system which projects a fence 
of invisible light over distances as great 
as 1500 feet and gives instant local or 
central-station alarm if an intruder enters 
the protected plant area. 

In operation, light source is aligned 
with receiver to which it focuses a mod- 
ulated beam of infra-red light. Because 
the receiver responds only to the fre- 
quency of light emitted from the light 
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HOG ISLAND — famed salvage 
Mecca that followed World 
Conflict No. l1—where the stero- 
typed machine tool, bathed in 


| grease, bore its second F.O.B. at 


a fraction on the dollar... . and 
from which BAKER BROTHERS 
drew a lesson in design: fo 
incorporate the maximum flexi- 
bility of machine design into 
all tools bearing the BAKER 
nameplate, that their versa- 
tility may provide for normal 


| peace-time production as well 


as the specialized high-pro- 
duction units for which they 
were purchased. 


FOR EXCELLENCE 


On March 20th the loyalty, 
skill and diligence of the 
employes at Baker Brothers 
were recognized with an 
Army-Navy Award for ex- 
cellence in production. 


No. 422 EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 
SINGLE PURPOSE TYPE SINGLE 
SPINDLE DRILLING and BORING 
MACHINE 
















Features: Not only efficient for single spindle drilling, 
boring and facing operations, but also multiple spindle 
(Machine shown is 


drilling and boring purposes. 
equipped with heavy duty 8-spindle head.) 


Multi-vee 


belt drive from motor mounted on pivoted base. Multiple 
head and spindle assembly counterweighted to allow 
for raising and lowering without effort 
mounted in welded steel pan which serves as sump for 


coolant. . . 
able in compact bulletin, well illustrated 


BAKER BROTHE 


‘E26 ie 6... - 06 
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S. 


Entire machine 


Complete details and specifications avail 
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YOUR WIRE REQUIREMENTS 












@ That is a pretty good picture of conditions 
in the wire business today . . . More wire, 
more Shaped Wire, more Stainless Steel Wire, 
and more Welding Electrodes than ever before 
in the history of America . . . And less, 
where there is any, for your civilian needs. 


@ Socontinueto buy wire carefully. Be‘‘Scotch”’ 
about it. And if you are planning production 
that must await peace, we are more than willing 
to work with you on any of the jobs that call 
for the use of wire. 


AGIA 
FOR WIRE 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 


Menessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland 
se 


In Business for Your Safety ™ Tian 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 
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source, it is not affected by other arti- 
ficial light or by daylight. This, it is 
said, permits extreme sensitivity, enabling 
the equipment to function over a greater 
range than it has been previously possi- 
ble. If invisible infra-red light is not 





required, the operating range of the 
system exceeds 2000 feet. 

Within the light source, a fan driven 
by a gearless, brushless motor, serves 
as a light chopper to produce rapidly 
fluctuating light of the desired fre- 
quency, and also cools the heavy-duty 
lamp. 

Once the invisible beam of light pro- 
jected to receiver is momentarily broken, 
the alarm circuit latches in operation. 
An additional safety feature is that 
either power or tube failure will cause 
the alarm circuit to operate as though 
the light beam had been broken. Both 
the receiver and light source are of 
rugged construction, and are furnished 
in weather-proof housings. The equip- 
ment is designed for operation on 105 to 
125 volts alternating current. 


Extractors 


Reps Tool Co. Inc., 99 Wall street, 
New York, is offering double purpose 
extractors which are said to remove stub 
ends of pipe, nipples, tubes, bolts or 





screws. Units are of forged tool steel 
with heavy square shank followed by a 
sharply tapered, short, reverse thread 
ending in a square reaming end. 
Simply by inserting the tapered end 
in the stub of pipe, tube, or drilled screw 
or bokt, without any hammering or other 
preparatory steps, a powerful four-point 
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grip is obtained. It is emphasized that 
this shallow, multiple bite greatly lessens 
expansion and jamming. 

The built-in square reamer automat- 
ically removes burrs, eliminating inter- 
ference with the extractor’s bite. Contin- 
ued increased pressure of a wrench on the 
squared shank positively pulls the broken 
piece back outward on its threads. 
cadmium plated extractors make up the 
set and cover the entire range of pipe 
from % to 2 inches and bolts or screws 


from % to 3% inches. 


Electric Furnace 


Ten | 


Harold E. Trent Co., Manayunk, Phila- | 


delphia, announces a new electric tool 


room furnace for hardening, annealing | 


and heat treating operations. Known as 
type MLR-4 bench furnace, it has heat- 





ing elements of folded and formed nickel 
chromium ribbon units. 

Outer casing of the furnace is of steel 
reinforced and lined with different layers 
of insulation. The quick-acting, lever- 
operated steel door is brick lined, and 
can be used as a loading table. The fur- 
nace can be controlled either manually 
or automatically. 


Limit Switch 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., announces a new lightweight, 
dust-tight limit switch specially designed 
for use where space is limited such as 
in aircraft. It features a contact mech- 
anism of the snap-action, double-break 
type which gives it a high current rating 
making it also suitable for applications 
where severe vibration conditions are 
encountered. 


Designed for use in a wide range of | 
ambient temperature—from 95 to —40 | 
degrees Cent—the switch is corrosion- | 


proof and can be used at altitudes from | 
sea level to 40,000 feet. 
return, plunger-operated type with a 
7/32-inch overtravel. It can be mounted 
either on the cover side or on the op- 
posite side, It is being offered in three 
different contact arrangements—single- 
circuit, normally open;  single-circuit | 
normally closed; and 2-circuit, normally | 
open and normally closed. 
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Shortages of trained workers no 
longer need mean any let-down in the 
quality of manufactured products. 
Warplants now are demonstrating 
that new high standards can be rig- 
idly maintained through systematic 
application of Foxboro Measure- 
ment and Control Instruments. 
With these production aids, exact- 
ing operations are reduced to routine 
.+.even “green hands” can produce 
surely and accurately. Automatical- 
ly, workers are supplied with exact 


BREEN HANDS 


can produce Top Quality! 
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measurements to guide them... 
graphic records are provided wher- 
ever needed . . . manual control is 
often completely replaced! 

For post-war planning, take a tip 
from war industries. Learn how Fox- 
boro Instruments can assure higher 
uniformity and quality in any proc- 
ess requiring critical temperatures, 
pressures or flow rates. The Foxboro 
Company, 118 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branches 
in principal cities of U.S. and Canada. 





“For outstanding produc- 
tion’’, The Foxboro Com- 
pany has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” 
Pennant. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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There \s No Substitute for 


Kosilss¢ 


It is a principle of logic that every “effect” 
must have a “cause.” In judging a product 
(the cause), you've got to look to the results 

it produces (the effect) to determine its true 
value in relation to others in the same field. 
If the results are superior then it is only 
logical that the product, too, must be superior 

in construction and engineering design. 

That reasoning is especially true with airless 
Wheelabrator blast equipment, because the 
results it produces are unequalled in the 

field of blast cleaning. A test will show 
why that is true. 
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RESULT 


Whereas 30 minutes had been re- 
quired to clean 500 pound loads of 
hard iron and annealed permanent 
mold castings with inefficient blast 
barrels at the Elmira Foundry Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., only five minutes 
are now needed to handle a larger 
quantity of the same work in the 
48” x 42” Wheelabrator Tumblast. 

2300 pound loads of exceptionally 
difficult to clean heat treated bear- 
ings are Wheelabrated in less than 
one-fourth of previous time nec- 
essary. Savings of several dollars 
per ton have also been realized due 
to the faster cleaning resulting. 
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300% Tool Life Increase 


(Continued from Page 104) 


but the greatly increased life obtained 
by the Lundbye process is a definite 
advance. The following will indicate the 
results obtainable: 

In addition to Collier's and The Amer- 
ican Magazine, Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Co. prints Women’s Home Com- 
panion at the Springfield, O., plant. 
Here over a million periodicals are 
turned out every day. Thus it has 
widely utilized nickel electrotypes to 
print as great a number of copies as 
possible from each set of plates, nickel 
giving a longer life than the regular 
uncoated copper electrotypes. 

Fig. 2 shows results of a trial run com- 
paring conventional nickel plated electro- 
types and chromium processed plates. 
These were used by Rumford Press, 
Concord, N. H., to run off the blue 
color matter on the title page (page 1) 
of the January 1948 issue of The Read- 
ers’ Digest. The nickeltype was made 
in the conventional manner by pouring 





TABLE Il—Some Cutting Tool Applications 
and Results of Comparative Performance Tests 


Maximum 
% Increase 
Type of Tool In Tool Life 
Reamers 2,000 
Drills 1,800 
Tool bits 1,200 
Forming tools 900 
Taps 3,000 
Counter bores 600 
Milling cutters 600 
End mills 550 
Files 100 
Hobs 960 
Dies, punches 1,100 
Special cutters 435 
Thread chasers 750 
Broaches 400 
Cut-off saws 100 
Fellows gear cutters 300 
Spot facers 400 
Gear cutters 100 
Circular saws 250 





the lead-antimony backing against the 
copper plate which was produced by 
electroplating against a wax form made 
from set type, rules and cuts. This 
was then nickel plated. After running 
off 300,000 copies of the issue, the nick- 
eltype was so badly worn that it could 
no longer be used. As can be seen by 
close examination of Fig. 2, the edges 
of the characters are rounded off, no 
longer make sharp ink impressions. 

A duplicate plate made in the same 
manner except finished by plating by the 
Lundbye process ran off the remainder 
of the copies needed—1,300,000—and is 
still in perfect condition. It is esti- 
mated that it could be used for a run 
of 5,000,000 copies. That is a per- 
formance ratio of better than 16 to 1 
for the chromium processed plate. 

As a result of this test the Crowell- 
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Collier Publishing Co. is changing over 
its nickel-plating plant to the new proc- 
ess as fast as possible. With runs of 
5,000,000 copies now in sight, the proc- 
ess makes it possible to print any mag- 
azine from a single set of plates, thus 
cutting engraving costs and saving press 
time formerly required for changing 
plates or electrotypes. 

Material Substitutions: Indicating the 
possibilities of the process in making 
substitute materials do the work of 
hard-to-get materials is the experience 
of the South’s well known shipbuilder, 
Higgins Industries Inc. Many of the 
boats made by this company are 
equipped with a pump formerly fitted 
with an impeller shaft of “K” Monel. 
With the increased difficulty of obtaining 
Monel, it was necessary to find a sub- 
stitute. The shafts are 1% inches in 
diameter, 24 inches long. Of this length, 
the most critical portion is an area of 
1% inches long where a packing gland 
fits tightly. 


Ordinarily an application of this type 
could well be handled by a bronze shaft. 


However, service conditions to which 





=> 


this unit is subjected are unusually se- | 


vere in that they include continuous op- 
eration for long periods without any 
water to lubricate the impellor shaft 
packing gland. To prevent air leaking 
while the pump is running dry, graphite 
packing is tightly pressed against the 
shaft for 1% inches along the shat 
length. 


Of course, there are several possible 
substitutes that could be employed. The 
difficulty with most of them was that 


they were just as hard to obtain as the | 
Ordinary bronze wore rapidly | 


Monel. 
and was entirely unsuitable, yet this 
was most desirable from the supply point 
of view. Accordingly several bronze 
pump shafts were sent to the Crowell- 
Collier plant for sample processing. 
Their tests showed them entirely satis- 
factory. 

Immediately Vice President A. J. Hig- 
gins Jr. telephoned to Springfield asking 
for complete engineering details to start 
up a plant for processing the shafts at 
his own works. Fifteen minutes later 
a complete plating plant design was on 
the way by air mail. This was on a 
Friday. The following Tuesday morn- 
ing the chromium processing department 
was in operation. 

Mr. Higgins comments, “. . . . it has 
overcome one of our major difficulties 





in finding a suitable substitute for Monel | 


metal which is so critical at this time”. 
This substitution has received govern- 


ment okay and many other similar sub- | 


stitutions for critical materials have like- 
wise been approved but cannot be de- 


scribed at this time due to wartime re- | | 


strictions. It can be said, however, that 
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GENERAL OFFICES - 
CHICAGO - City National Bank Bldg. - 208 S. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK + Graybar Building 
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WHICH DO WE WANT? 


In 1920, most folks had no money in their pockets. 
In 194X they will have their pockets full. Quite a 
difference, you'll agree. 

First it spells—‘‘Postwar Opportunity’’—because 
when this war is over there will be, in the United 
States, the two things it takes to create plenty of 
business— money and markets. 

The increase in bank accounts and the buying of 
war bonds is building up the greatest potential of 
purchasing power that any nation in the world has 
ever seen. 

When this war is over, our people will have billions 
in money and a lot of worn-out, obsolete household 
equipment: refrigerators, radios, and vacuum clean- 
ers, and of course—automobiles. 

There will be furious competition, but the business 
will go to those concerns who have retained this 
basic principle of merchandising—**Give more people 
the most you can for their money.” 

This can be done by utilizing in peacetime products 
the new production techniques, new materials and 
new uses of old materials developed and perfected by 
the impetus of war. 

Industry has learned how Management Engineer- 
ing can be applied to this job, and has called upon 
organizations like ours . . . The Trundle Engineering 
Company... to help it secure these advantages in 


its manufacturing operations. 


President 
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Long in popular demand in metal working plants, the 
sale of Monarch lathes has received a tremendous impetus 
during recent years. 

Repeated enlargements of plant have been necessary and 
upon completion of each new building additional Euclid 
Cranes have been installed. 

Today ten 10-ton Euclids are operating “around the clock” 
—moving heavy lathe beds—stepping up assembly—speed- 
ing finished lathes toward the shipping platform and produc- 
tion fronts throughout the world. 

Euclid Cranes and Hoists are privileged to be partners 
in production with leaders in all principal lines of manufac- 
ture—in normal times and now in increased measure during 
the war program. 

Continued acceptance by leaders of industry—men who 
know and build machinery of the highest calibre—gives as- 
surance that Euclid Cranes and Hoists serve with the utmost 
efficiency and satisfaction. 

THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 
1365 CHARDON RD., EUCLID, 0. 
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the process is in wide use in government 
arsenals, and many other important war 
production plants. 

Test It Yourself: The ccompany’s 
offer still stands—any plant do- 
ing war production work can send in to 
Axel E. Lundbye, chief engineer, Crow- 
ell-Collier Publishing Co., Springfield, 
O., sample cutting tools or other work 
which will be processed without charge. 
A report on their performance compared 
with untreated tools is the only thing 
asked. To any company that wishes to 
use the process, Crowell-Collier exe- 
cutes a royalty free license for use on 
war work, sends complete plant design 
details and will help train your own 
men to run it—all without charge—in 
an effort to further our country’s war 
production efficiency. 

In order to furnish a design for a 
plant to handle the process, it is only 
necessary to tell Mr. Lundbye how many 
tools are to be handled per day and the 
size of the biggest tool. Then wiring 
diagram, generator requirements, tank 
layouts and complete description of pro- 
cedure can be on the way in a few 
moments if necessary. Hundreds of these 
designs have already been sent out and 
are now ia use all over the country. 

Origin of Process: The Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. maintains one of 
the largest continuous production plants 
in America at Springfield, O., where 
three 8-hour shifts manufacture more 
than a million magazines a day. At the 
outbreak of World War II, the installa- 
tion of eight giant roto-gravure presses 
had just been completed for printing fast 
color work. 

Highly volatile ink is spread on the 
surface of large etched copper cylinders 
of these presses and the excess scraped 
off by a “doctor” blade—a long steel 
blade comparable to a razor blade except 
that it is 72 to 76 inches long, just a few 
inches wide and 0.006-inch thick. Under 
1000 pounds pressure, this blade oscil- 
lates across the face of the rapidly re- 
volving cylinder a distance of 2% inches 
at a rate of 30 strokes per minute. As 
can be imagined, this severe service de- 
mands the very best steel obtainable. 
These eight presses employ 53 roto- 
gravure units—-said to be the largest such 
installation in the world—so maintain- 
ing these doctor blades in perfect shape 
not only involves a maintenance prob- 
lem but new ones must also be avail- 
able for replacement. 

These doctor blades have always been 
made of the best Swedish blue-tempered 
spring steel, analyzing 0.95 to 1.05 per 
cent carbon with phosphorus limited to 
between 0.015 and 0.025 per cent, sul- 
phur from 0.005 to 0.015 per cent. Even 
before the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, 
the company had anticipated difficulties 
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in obtaining this material and had sought 
a satisfactory substitute. Careful spec- 
trographic analysis of the Swedish steel 
and various American-made steels re- 
sulted in locating several equally as 
good. But these high grade steels were 
also hard to obtain due to the tremen- 
dous demand. They were being sent 
to Great Britain and her allies even 
before the United States entered the 
war. Thus the company was no better 
off than before. The discovery of some 
method of prolonging the life of these 
doctor blades was a “must”. 

Accordingly, a program of intensive re- 
search was started under the direction 
of Axel E. Lundbye, chief engineer. 
Everything was tried—all through the 
ferrous metals down to the nonferrous; 
rubber, synthetic and natural; plastics 
of all kinds and descriptions—but with 
no success. Some of the materials were 
actually dissolved by the inks. 

Then Mr. Lundbye went back to some 
experimental work on chromium plating 
he had done in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
in 1913 (he is a Dane by birth, now a 
citizen of the United States). He had 
carried on considerable additional re- 
search since that. time. In the course 
of this new investigation, a method was 
discovered by which chromium plating 
could be made an integral part of the 
underlying material. As will be ex- 
plained in discussing the characteristics 
of the finish, this is something new, for 
usually chromium plates are character- 
ized by an extreme brittleness that ren- 
ders them entirely unfit where shock 
loads and high unit pressures are in- 
volved. 

A number of doctor blades were given 
treatment by the new process. Their 
life was found to be increased from the 
usual 8 hours to a point where now they 
need be examined until the 
issue is off the press—a minimum of 
110 hours (per week). After this 110- 
hour run, the blades are removed from 
the press and trued up by just “kissing” 
them with a grinding wheel to remove 
a maximum of about 0.0l-inch. Thus 
after 100 weeks’ operation, only 1 inch 
has been removed from the blade width. 
Edge of blades is ground square, not a 
knife edge. 


This performance compares with the 
former 6 to 8 hours’ service after which 
it was necessary to remove about 0.110- 
inch in truing up the blade. This con- 
sumed 1 inch of blade width in only 50 
to 75 hours of press time—more than 
an inch per issue. Obviously the doctor 
blades did not last long at that rate. 
Treated blades are now good for at 
least 100 weeks’ service. 

In addition to this 1380 per cent in- 
crease in performance of the blades it 
formerly was necessary to shut down the 
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A second star has been added 
to our distinguished Army- 
Navy production award! 
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Wyckoff production soldiers 
Gedee their all-out effort for 


ictory! 


Wishful thinking never 
won a marble game or a 
Only the will 
and the ability to “Do the 


great war. 


Job” has won six American 
Wars. To help keep our 
coveted freedom, the con- 
tribution of every Wyckoff 
production soldier will be 
to do the very best job of 
“passing war-vital steel” 


until Victory is won! 



























































press for a half hour every 6 to 8 hours 
while blades were being changed. The 
treated blades now permit continuous op- 
eration, saving a minimum of 8 hours 
press time per week. Since each press 
represents a quarter million dollar in- 
vestment, eliminating these frequent 
shutdowns has resulted in an important 
saving by permitting increased utilization 
of the equipment. 


Cutters: After engineers 


company 


had satisfied themselves that the proc- 
ess worked on doctor blades, they tried 
it on cutting tools. 


Quite a large ma- 





chine shop is an essential part of this 
plant and this became their proving 
ground. The result, to their knowledge, 
was the first successful treatment ap- 
plicable to all types of cutting tools, for 
their work showed an average increase 
in production of 33 per cent made possi- 
ble by higher speeds and feeds. This 
was considered of sufficient value to re- 
port to Donald Nelson of WPB and other 
groups. As previously detailed, the 
process has now been tested and adapt- 
ed ‘by hundreds of plants. 

An anlaysis of the characteristics of 
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Fuel oil and gas must be replaced now with pulverized 
coal, if operations are to continue at their present 
record rate. e AMCO is prepared to furnish complete 
Pulverized Fuel Systems for all types of furnaces in the 


Steel and Non-Ferrous Industries. 
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| standard finishes, 





the plate produced by this process and 
a complete description of the equip- 
ment and procedure employed will be 
included in the second section of this 
article. 

(Concluded Next Week) 


1% Pounds of Meat 
Enough for Hard Worker 


One and one-half pounds of meat a 
week is enough to maintain the health 
of any hard-working man, provided a 
variety of other foods is included in the 
day’s meals, according to the National Re- 
search Council's food and nutrition board, 


| Food Distribution Administration, Nutri- 


tion in Industry Division, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
Such foods should consist of poultry, 


| eggs, fish or cheeses; wholegrain or re- 
| stored cereals, bread, peas, dried beans, 


lentils, soybeans, peanuts or nuts; green 


| and yellow vegetables; fruit and milk, 


the board states. 

Present ration allowance is sufficient 
to provide from 2 to 2% pounds of meat, 
and appreciably more if one meal a day 


| is eaten in a cafeteria or restaurant. 


“It would help workers to make the 
necessary adjustments in their food habits 
if they realized there are foods other 
than 
muscle building and body repair,” says 
Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, chief, Nutrition 
in Industry Division. “Some workers do 


meat which provide protein for 


| not seem to realize that poultry and fish 


are as valuable sources of protein as the 
rationed meats.” 

An ounce and a half of chicken has 
more protein value than 1% ounces of 
lean beef, Dr. Goodhart says. Halibut has 
nearly as much protein value as lean 


| beef. A glass of milk provides 87% per 


cent as much as 1% ounces of lean beef. 


Introduces New Victory 
| Wrinkle Finishes 


A new line of Victory wrinkle finishes, 
containing no Chinawood oil is reported 
by Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, N. J. 
Finishes in the line closely 
the 
which is now restricted. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
new finishes form hard, durable coatings, 


resemble 
manufacture of 


cover rough metal surfaces effectively in 
a single coat and are applied in regular 
wrinkle patterns by the same methods. 
These are being offered in a full range of 


colors. 


Starts Sintering Plant 

A sintering plant, with a rated capacity 
of 1500 tons a day, was placed in opera- 
tion recently at the Hamilton works of 
American Rolling Mill Co. The sintering 
unit was authorized by the Defense Plant 
Corp. it is reported. 
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Sintering-Plant Design 
(Continued from Page 114) 
can be increased and sinter quality im- 
proved by the use of an increased per- 
centage of good quality return material. 
The sintering rate is dependent upon 
the possible rate of fuel combustion 
consistent with the necessary transmis- 
sion of heat to the materials to be sin- 
tered. The preferred percentage of re- 
turn material in the mix is that per- 
centage which will permit the most rapid 
sintering rate; the critical percentage is 
that beyond which there is no com- 
pensating increase in the sintering rate. 


Size of Returns Vary 


Preferred particle size range of re- 
turn material is a variable dependent 
upon the particle size range and other 
physical characteristics of the primary 
material. It should be of such size to 
permit homogeneous mixing when 
pugged with the primary material and 
one which will permit a minimum of 
segregation of sizes when the mixed 
mass is delivered to the sintering hearth. 
Obviously the percentage of unsintered 
fines in the return material cannot be of 
any benefit in opening up the bed of ma- 
terial. because those fines are of the same 
particle size range as the material to be 
sintered. All benefit must come from 
that percentage which is larger in par- 
ticle size than the raw material but to 
give that benefit the material must re- 
main uniformily mixed when delivered 
to the sintering hearth. Because of the 
segregation of particles when the mix is 
delivered to the hearth, heretofore de- 
scribed, most of the larger particles of 
the return material will roll down to the 
bottom of the bed and in that position 
they cannot give any benefit to the open- 
ing of the material above them. The 
dividing line governing this segregation 
is the size and weight of particles in 
their relation to the forces of adhesion 
and gravity. 

In short, there is a percentage of re- 
turn material between the fines and the 
oversize which is the ontimum size for 
increasing the permeability of the bed 
to air. To get enough of this optimum 
size it is necessary to use a larger per- 
centage of return material than would 
be necessary if all the oversize particles 
were reduced to the optimum size. By 
crushing the oversize to the optimum 
size the same increase in sintering rate 
can be obtained from a small percent- 
age of return material as is usually ob- 
tained from the use of a large percent- 
age and since the percentage of raw ma- 
terial in the mix is greater with the small 
percentage of return material production 
for anv given machine would be in- 
creased. 

Efficient use of return material for 
making the bed of material permeable to 
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| for the war effort. This cylinder 





| Jungle waters are purified 
... with the aid of a 
deep-drawn cylinder 














Shown below is another of the 
many products built by Hackney 
is used for transporting and 
storing liquid chlorine, vitally 
needed by the armed forces for 
purifying water supplies in the 
tropics. This Hackney Cylinder 
is cold-drawn to specifica- 
tions. It meets all the strength, 
weight, safety and handling 
requirements for this type 
of container. 


Hackney Chlorine Cylinders are used 
in the transportation and storage of 
chlorine, bringing it safely to desti- 
nation over thousands of miles of 
land and sea. They comply with 
I.C.C. specifications. These cylinders 
are made from flat circular plates of 
steel. By a series of cupping’and cold- 
drawing operations they are formed 
into seamless. cylinders made to ex- 
acting specifications with uniform 
sidewall thickness. The result is a 
lightweight cylinder, yet one provid- 


ing adequate strength. 














It may be that your war and postwar 


problems can be solved by Hackney 
designs and production of special 
deep-drawn cylindrical shapes. They 
may prove advantageous for war 
products you are now making—for 
improving existing equipment—and 
in the design of new products for 
the postwar period. Through use 
of Hackney Deep-Drawn Shapes, 
manufacturers have been able to 
conserve material, man-hours and 
equipment—assure adequate strength 
while reducing weight. Write today 


for all the facts. 
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Speed vicToRY SHIPS 


“down the Ways” 


pone, ha 


Husky wire cables slung 
from giant cranes lay 
ie the first keel plates of 
mam, the Victory ships. Other 
we heavy duty cables 
“snub” the momentum 
of the rapidly completed ships 
as they slide down the ways. 
And between these stages liter- 
ally miles of wire cable carry 
plates, fittings and sub-as- 
semblies to the right spots, 


in a hurry. 
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This is just one place where 
many tons of Keystone’s war- 
time production is going. And 
too planes, tanks, guns 
and ammunition place upon 
us heavy calls for materials. 


Keystone wire and rods for 
civilian products must come 
second to these demands— 
until Victory. 
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air can be accomplished by cracking 
down the oversize particles to the op- 
timum size before feeding into the mix. 
In the category of materials sintered %- 
inch size is large enough to serve all pur- 
poses of opening up the bed of fine ma- 
terial and small enough to feed uniform- 
ily and to hold a position in the stream 
of material when delivered to the sinter- 
ing hearth. The optimum maximum 
size for return material might well be 
considered %-inch. 

Degree of permeability to air of a 
mass of fine material is dependent upon 
the size of the interstices of the mass 
and that size is dependent upon the com- 
pactness of the surface contacts between 
the particles composing the mass. When 
a coarse material is introduced into a 
fine material mass for the purpose of in- 
creasing permeability, the benefit gained 
is from a change in the surface contacts 
of the fine particles and the increase in 
the size of the voids between particles 
gives the desired increase in permeabil- 
ity. The opportunity for greatest gain is 
the introduction of a material just enough 
larger in particle size to give the best 
average change in surface contacts. For 
purpose of illustration a %-inch cube 
will be used as representative of the top 
size of return material. The total sur- 
face area of a %-inch cube is 3.375 
square inch. If that cube was broken 
up into %-inch cubes there would be 
216 cubes with a total surface area of 
20.25 square inches, an increase in sur- 
face area of 600 per cent. 


Moisture Is Eliminated 


A common expression in the sintering 
“moisture gives porosity to 
the bed.” It does because moisture oc- 
cupies space and off by 
heat a void is left and the void permits 
a free passage of air. Soft earthy 
usually contain approximately 15 per 
cent, plus or minus, of surface and ab- 
sorbed moisture and combined volatile 
matter and the elimination of these vola- 
tiles serves to open up the bed of mate- 
rial to a better passage of air. The vola- 
tiles of such ores are uniformily dissem- 
inated and since much of the moisture is 
absorbed the ore may be barely damp 
to the touch. Magnetite concentrates, 
being of a hard physical structure, will 
not absorb moisture and all moisture 
present is on the surface of the concen- 
trate particles and such material will be 
dripping wet at 5 per cent moisture, or 
less, and aside from the sulphur present 
in some of the magnetite ores, this class 
is free from 


industry is 


when driven 


ores 


of material usually com- 
bined volatile matter. 

In the vernacular of the industry there 
is a “burning moisture” which may be 
said to be a moisture content at which 
ignition is uniform across the top sur- 


face of the bed. The limit of this sur- 
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face moisture content is the percentage 
beyond which ignition is impossible; ab- 
sorbed moisture does not affect ignition 
as the surface moisture does. The soft 
ore mix, therefore, can carry more mois- 
ture than the hard concentrate mix and 





still have good ignition. The soft mix | 
will get a proportionately greater bene- | 
fit from moisture in opening up the bed | 
to the passage of air than the hard con- | 
centrate mix can get from the lesser 
amount of moisture carried. To offset | 
the disadvantage a greater percentage | 
of return material usually is needed with 
the concentrate mix than with the soft | 
ore mix. 

To get the greatest benefit from the | 
return material, equipment should be 
provided to prepare the material to the 
most desirable size, in relation to the 
particle size of the primary material, so 
that the percentage of the returns can 
be held to a minimum and still approach 
the benefits of fine dissemination as de- 
scribed from the presence of finely dis- | 
seminated volatiles in the soft ores. 


I1I—Material Handling Before the Sin- 
tering Machine 


The problems in this phase of the sub- 
ject concern construction, operation, and 
maintenance. For year-round operation 
weather conditions must be considered. 
Frozen materials must be crushed or 
thawed to feed uniformily. Feed bins 
should be built so that heat can be ap- 
plied to the bins to thaw the frozen ma- 
terials before they reach the feed gates. 


Any number of bins can be construct- 
ed in a line with all feeders delivering 
their stock to a common collector belt, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Such construction is common, prac- 
tical, and economical, the principal con- 
sideration being clearance and accessi- 
bility to feeders, belt pulleys, and driv- 
ing mechanism. 

Turntable, belt, drum, or electric vi- 
brator feeders are all practical. The elec- 
tric vibrator feeder in this application is 
too new to be proven in the maintenance 
factors: of the others the ovinion is of- 
fered that over a long period of time the 
turntable will prove to be the most eco- 
nomical in maintenance charges. 


Materials Are Pugged 


Raw material mixture from the collec- 
tor belt and the return material from the 
discharge end of the sintering machine 
must be brought together for pugging 
and the arrangement of the equipment 
for this purpose should be governed by 
the well-known affect of return material 
upon handling equipment and upon the 
service the material must give to the 
operation. In the early years of sinter- | 
ing ferrous material plants were built to 
sinter flue dust only and the usual prac- 
tice was to use current dust supplement- 
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Since there are no parts to wear out in Thomas Couplings, 
they last a lifetime. Furthermore, your machinery and prime movers 
will last longer, and require less maintenance while at the same 
time they give better service. Thomas Couplings provide these 
outstanding advantages since there is no stress, thrust, or cross pull 
on bearings when either parallel or angular misalignment, or both 
in combination are present. Serving all industries for 29 years 
there is no equal to Thomas Couplings for long, maintenance- 


free and continuous production service. Write for catalog today. 
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REASON FOR 
CONFIDENCE 


HIS is a war of fire power. Regardless 

of the courage of our armed forces, 
regardless of the inspired leadership of our 
generals and their strategists—our armies rf 


must have superior fire power to win. 
* f Pangborn Corporation, in company with the NW. 
Ser" front line of American industry, recently won 

the Army-Navy “E” pennant for excellence 

in war production, This citation came be- 

cause Pangborn ROTOBLAST Barrels, Tables 

and Special Cabinets—Pangborn AIR BLAST 

Rooms and Special Machines are removing 

scale and dirt from hundreds of thousands 

of castings, forgings, stampings, heat treated 

and other metal parts daily to help SPEED 

UP the fire power that is so badly needed 

NOW. 


Pangborn men and management can, and 
WILL, do more. If you have a blast cleaning 
or dust control problem—"come to Pang- 
born.” The recent citation—proudest in our 
39 years of progress—plus the efficiency 
and performance built into every Pangborn 
machine—give irrefutable reason for your 
complete confidence. 
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ed with stock dust. The current dust 
being hot and dry had to be wet down 


_ anyway to get a mix of proper moisture 


content for sintering. The same condi- 
tion holds true today in those operations 
where flue dust is the major portion of 
the mix. With such conditions the heat 


and dryness of the return material had 


no value and the material usually was 
wet down to protect the equipment used 
to deliver it to a bin for feeding into the 


| mix. 


But for the modern plant which 
uses a large percentage of ore the funda- 
mentals of this part of the sintering op- 
eration are completely reversed from the 


| old flue dust practice. With the mois- 


ture content of natural ores the heat and 
dryness of the return material are of the 
utmost importance and during periods 


| of wet weather they are vital. 





Values Are Utilized 


To utilize the full value of heat and 
dryness the return material should be 
introduced into the mix without wetting 
or cooling. Conveying the raw materials 
is not difficult. Construction, operation, 
and maintenance of a belt conveyor are 
simple and economical. A rubber con- 
veying belt resists abrasion and has long 
life when conveying cold materials. Con- 
veying return material presents some dif- 
ficult problems. The material is hot and 
abrasive. 

Heat, as known, makes a rubber belt 
entirely impractical. Pan or vibrating con- 
veyors are practical but are expensive to 
install and have operating and mainte- 
nance problems due to the heat and abra- 
sive nature of the return material. One 
solution of this problem would be to 
have a refractory lined bin, directly 
under the grid chute, equipped with a 
gate to permit direct feed into a prelim- 
inary pug mill and then bring the cold 
raw mix to the mill. This construction 
would permit full recovery of the heat 
and dryness values of the return mate- 
rial and completely eliminate all of con- 
struction, operating, and maintenance 
problems of conveying the hot abrasive 
return material. 

Preliminary pug mill could be of the 
simple drum type since its purpose is 
simply to kill excess moisture in raw ma- 
terial and/or to kill excess heat in the 
return material as a protection for the 
rubber conveying belt after the mill. 
From the preliminiary mill the pueged 
mix can be conveyed by rubber belt to 
a secondary pug mill located at the feed 
end of the sintering machine. Just ahead 
of the secondary mill there should be a 
small surge bin to take care of any mo- 
mentary irregularity in the feed flow. 

Secondary pug mill should be a blade 
mill. Importance of the pugging opera- 
tion will vary with materials but no 
material can be overpugged. At this 
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mill, located just ahead of the sintering 
machine and close to the hand of the | 
machine operator, the mix should be con- | 


Fie tae as o Oe DOWN TO THE SEA IN OUR 


tion and when adjustment is needed it | 
should be possible to make it where the | 
benefit can be had immediately. Con- 
trols for governing the feeding rate of | 
raw materials, fuel, and return material, 
should be located to the convenience of 
the machine operator. With such an | 
arrangement a steady flow of feed can | 
be maintained and any necessary change 
in the proportions of materials can be 

immediately effected. 


(Concluded in next issue) 









Savage Tool Offers 
Films on Gage Blocks 


Four new 35-millimeter sound slide 
films describing the use of gage blocks | 
are being offered for presentation before 
plant executives, foremen, inspectors, 
trade school classes, by Savage Tool Co., | 
Minneapolis, These give presentations | 
on: “Theory of Gage Blocks,” “How | 
Gage Blocks are Used,” “How Gage | 
Blocks are Made” and “The Use of Gage | 
Instruments.” 





The films, states the company, are de- | 
signed to remove the “mystery” and mis- 
understanding prevalent in industry 
about these modern “jewels of industry.” 
Entire history of how gage blocks came 


into being is graphically shown by a 


merits pean #2 Oo eee et just one branch of 


our modern system of measurement. 


The discovery of the constancy and 
uniformity of light waves, which finally | OLIVER SPECIALIZATION 
gave man a permanent basis on which 
to base the formerly arbitrary units of 
length, is presented in a clear and under- 
standable manner. “How Gage Blocks 
Are Used,” shows the proper care of 
these gages as well as the manifold uses CLASS 28 
for them in actual machining operation, as 
as well as the multitude of applications 
in inspection and checking. 


Manufacturers of machinery and auto- 
motive equipment, railroads, construc- 
tion companies, shipbuilders and other 
users of fastening devices find the 







accuracy and uniformity of Oliver 
bolts, nuts and rivets a practical help 
in speeding production, conserving 
labor, reducing costs. 

Made by a company that specializes 
in this field, Oliver products are a good 
choice always. 


Induction Heating 
(Concluded from Page 120) 


of induction heating will increase rapidly 
in the immediate future for all types of 
heating operations—hardening, anneal- 
ing, brazing, forging, soldering, and 
melting. Many changes in our methods 
of manufacture can be expected because 
of the speed with which heat can be de- 
veloped in the work by high-frequency 
currents. Add to this the uniform and 
precise results that induction heating of- 
fers, and it is obvious that this process 
will make possible the handling of jobs 
which can. be done in no other way as 


well as greatly facilitate more conven- (I/WE me ame 1130 DROS es DLL 


tional operations. 
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Shear Type Tools 





(Continued from Page 124) 
shear type tool is mounted in exactly 
the same position, the vibration is gen- 
erally reduced to practically zero. 

Fig. 1 shows a sketch of a part made 
of a particularly tough alloy steel cast- 
ing on which the outside diameter was 
turned, both ends faced and the flat 
planed. The first of these operations was 
performed on a 60-inch vertical boring 
mill in good condition with the tool 
mounted in the side head and the ram 
having an overhang of 19 inches. 

It was found that the entire part could 
be easily machined without regrinding 
the tool, using a feed of 0.015-inch per 
revolution, a depth of cut ranging from 
% to %-inch and a cutting speed of 200 
feet per minute. The bottom end of 
this part was faced on the same machine, 
with the tool mounting in the right hand 
vertical ram. Speed, feed and depth of 
cut were approximately the same as for 
the turning operation. 


Vertical Lathe Used 


A vertical turret lathe was used for 
facing the top end of this tough casting. 
This machine was considerably lighter 
and speed was reduced in accordance to 
158 revolutions per minute. 

The last operation, planing the fiat, 
was performed on a planer with tool in 
a vertical head position. Cutting speed 
was 50 feet per minute and cutting time 
was reduced from 8 to 3 hours. Feed in 
this case was 0.045 to 0.050-inch with a 
depth of cut of from % to %-inch. 

Another type of application in which 
good results were obtained with a con- 
siderably smaller negative back rake is 
illustrated in Fig. 2. The operation con- 
sisted in facing top and bottom of this 
tough alloy steel casting. Two castings 
were mounted on a vertical lathe for 
simultaneous machining. A Carboloy 
standard T-1410 tool was used with the 
back rake ground to a 5-degree nega- 
tive angle. With a cutting speed of 240 
feet per minute (at the beginning of the 
cut) and a depth of cut of roughly %- 
inch or better, both castings could be 
machined on both sides without regrind- 
ing the tool. Finish near the inside di- 
ameter was not as good as at the begin- 
ning of the cut since the speed dropped 
to 94 revolutions per minute and the 
negative back rake placed the nose of 
the tool considerably back of center. 

The same part also was turned on the 
with the regular 


same type machine 


“shear” type tool mounted in the side 


head. 


The ram overhanging in this case was 
16 inches. With a cutting speed of 197 
feet per minute, a feed of 0.015-inch 
and a depth of cut from % to %-inch, 
several castings could be turned before 
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the tool required attention or regrinding. 

An example of machining an extreme- 
ly tough-to-machine part on an old ma- 
chine is illustrated in Fig. 3. The job 
was to bore the 32-inch inside diameter 
with an interrupted cut. The machine 
was a 35-year-old horizontal locomotive 
cylinder boring machine in extremely 
bad condition. Gear teeth were shot, 
while the spindle actually had 1/16-inch 
of play. The electrical system was in 
no better condition. The work was 
clamped to the table, poorly supported 
using shims and jacks. 


Tools Come Through 


In short, this was just the assortment 
of conditions which would make the 
successful use of a carbide tool seem 
highly improbable. To meet this set of 
conditions, the tools were provided with 
a 60-degree lead angle instead of the 
usual 15-degree to compensate for the 
upward lift of the spindle resulting from 
the bad bearings in the machine. 

Two tools were inserted in a 28-inch 
diameter cat-head mounted on an 8-inch 
diameter bar with an overhang of 32 
and 40 inches. The maximum safe 
speed was only 10 revolutions per min- 
ute for a surface speed of 83 feet per 
minute. Lowest available feed per tool 
was 0.02l-inch: Depth of cut was 
roundly %-inch. 

With this setup the shear type tools 
produced two to three complete pieces 
per tool grind. 

All castings mentioned here were not 
only extremely tough but also scaly and 
well impregnated with sand pockets and 
hard spots. In addition, some portions of 
the castings had glassy hard surfaces 
as the result of previous flame cutting. 


Revised List of Standards 
Published by ASA 


More than 600 standards are embodied 
in the new list of standards recently pub- 
lished by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, for use as reference by en- 
gineering and purchasing departments of 
manufacturing plants. Ninety-four of 
these represent new and revised stand- 
ards approved since the last issue. 

Standards in the publications are listed 
by subject and cover civil, mechanical, 
electrical, mining, chemical and: other 
engineering fields as well as metals and 
materials, methods of test for the finished 
product, dimensions etc. They serve as 
a basis for many municipal, state and 
federal regulations. 

According to ASA, the standards rep- 
resent in each case general agreement 
on the part of maker, seller and user 
groups as to the best current practice. 
More than 500 national organizations are 
at present taking part in this work. 
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Trigger Fingers... 
Must Not Fail 


From the stink holes of the Solo- SALT 
mons and the burning sands of Africa 1088 EFFECT 
to the industrial heart of America, ASSITUME 















salt tablets play their part in preserv- as cereasene 
ing the will to win and the will to =n onsen 
work. Whether power tool or rifle, pe aeons 






trigger fingers must not fail. Men 50% paosrearion 
must stay alert and on the job. 





* NEAT-FAG 





Wherever men sweat, Heat-Fag is a 
threat. Sweat dissipates body salt. 
Unless body salt is replaced and the 
correct balance maintained, Heat-Fag takes its toll. It 
slows down reactions — renders men inalert — exposes 
them to industrial accidents. 
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Production-minded industries insist on Salt Tablets for 
men who sweat and do hot work. They keep men alert 
and efficient through long, hard, hot hours. 


MORTON'S 
Neal-Tag qo 


SALT TABLETS 







30 ds) 
(Less than 30 seconds 
Tee ee veton Sait MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


Tablet teoke whee moe. at all Drinking Fountains. 
nified. See how soft an 

porous it is inside. When "°Y sgn salt oe 
swallowed with a drink © 4 & time, quickly, 
of water, it dissolves in cleanly — no waste. Sani- 

























er less than 30 seconds tary, easily fiiied, durable. 
Case of 9000, 10-grain Salt Tablets, $2.60 500 Tablet size - $3.25 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets case of 9000, $3.15 1000 Tablet size - $4.00 


Crder from your distributor or directly from this 
advertisement . . . Write for free folder. 






MORTON SALT COMPANY + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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KEEPING THINGS 


® BIG BEAMS HAVE GONE TO WAR 
. . » On Land, Sea, and Air... and 
they're helping to win it. BIG BEAMS 
are standardized by some of the largest 
Defense Plants, Public Utilities, Hos- 
pitals, Railroads, and other industries 
throughout the country. BIG BEAMS 
guard against sabotage around plants, 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC R EABLE 
HAND LAMP 


Ou the Beam 


protect against light failure, high line 
inspection and repair, and have many 
ether important functions. 


Diversified uses have made necessary 
many special designs which will 
greatly increase the utility of these. 
fine lamps AFTER THE WAR! 


® Write Sales Department for descriptive literature. 


U.C. LITE MFG. CO. 





@ Welding has become a quantity 
production operation with C-F 
POSITIONERS because the weld- 
ers themselves can now position 
giant weldments without a crane or 
sling crew. On the giant turbine 
gear blank shown the welder welds 
all sides and internal angles down- 
hand — just pushes buttons to tilt 
the blank up to 135° beyond hori- 
zontal or rotate it 360°, under 
variable speed control to make the 
endless peripheral welds. So it is 
thruout many shipyards, welders 
with C-F POSITIONERS are build- 
ing parts and sub-assemblies 
which would require many more 
hours of labor, highly skilled 
men and machine tools to pro- 
duce by other methods. 


Write for 
Bulletin WP 22. 





CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO 
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Segment Cutting Method 
Conserves Steel Plate 


‘A highly efficient method for conserv- 
ing steel plate stock, simultaneously in- 
creasing the number of segments cut from 
it, was recently suggested by Spencer 
K. Fredericks, General Electric welder. 
It involved changing the arc length and 
rearranging the nesting of the templets 
of segments cut from large rectangular 
sections of 1 and 1%-inch steel plate 
stock. 

By reducing the arc lengths of the 
segments from 90 to 60 degrees, and by 
arranging the templets crosswise rather 
than lengthwise on the plate stock 
before cutting, the amount of scrap left 
from the operation was greatly reduced. 
In addition, the nesting arrangement re- 
sults in sections of uniform shape being 
so placed that a battery of acetylene 
torches cuts through them simultaneous- 
ly, rather than singly, thus conserving 
man-hours and speeding up production. 

These segments are welded together to 
form large motor frames. On a recent 
job requiring the cutting of sufficient 
segments for 72 large motors, the new 
rrethod effected a saving of 20 per cent 

scrap over the former method. The 
company awarded Spencer $750 for his 
suggestion. 


Report on Tropical Hard 
Wood in Industry Offered 


A wartime report on Lignum-Vitae, a 
tropical wood said to have a density ap- 
proximating that of iron, is being offered 
by Lignum-Vitae Products Corp., 96 
Boyd avenue, Jersey City, N. J., to pro- 
duction and engineering executives. 

The report describes many diversified 
and some unknown applications of the 
wood in connection with the war effort— 
its uses with mechanical equipment in 
form of pulleys, roll bearings for steel 
mills, cylinders, wheels and bushings. 

Schools, research labs and others in- 
terested in the report are invited to send 
for it. 


Booklet Tells How To 
Lubricate Wire Rope 


To aid in the conservation efforts of 
industrial America, Keystone Lubricating 
Co., Philadelphia, recently issued a 
booklet dealing with the lubrication of 
wire cable. It likens the wire cable to 
a group of bearings working against each 
other, in pointing out to the reader the 
reasons for lubrication. 

According to the publication, friction 
is the greatest enemy of the wire rope, 
and means must be taken to prevent 
chafing, scraping and destructive action 
as the individual wires of the wire rope 
work against each other. 
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Perfex Gage & Tool Co.—4-page illustrated 
Pratt & Whitney division Niles-Bement Pond 


Co.—8-page illustrated circular No. 470 gives 


19. Precision Gages 


20. Milling Machine 


full specifications of No. 3 model C universal 
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No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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FTE EL Readers’ Service Dept. 
1213 West Third St. Cleveland. Ohio 
Please have literature circled below sent to me. 
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25. Material Handling Tongs 


tongs for ferrous material handling, as well as 
for 


Heppenstall Co.—20-page illustrated bul- 

letin, “Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs,” Pee 601 describes and gives full speci- 

covers design and capacity of various types of tions of line of standard press welders . 0 
which are made in ratings ranging from 30 to 





are shown. 
26. Precision Products 33. Black Oxide Finishes show construction. 
Hardinge Brothers, Inc—16-page illustrated Oakite Produ illustrated 40. Industrial Lighting 
‘General” bulletin is descriptive booklet No. 5769 is entitled, “Surface Prepara- Holophane Co—16 Sustrated bull 
operation machines, milling ma- tion of Metals With Oakite Materials and “Controlled Lighting,” jesig: erg 
Methods Before Black Oxide Finishing.” De- lection and application of industrial lighting 


Hills-McCanna Co.—20-page 


alkalies, gases, viscous ing machine which is 
substences, hot and cold water, and compressed and jig borer. 
air, Various constructions are engineered for to $800 revo 


STE E L Readers’ Service Dept. 
1213 West Third St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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combination vertical miller 18-inch stock. Machine may be used to cut 
Spindle speeds range from 325 rods, tubes, angles, heavy rounds and irregular 
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| Disabled Veterans Look 


PRECISION PARTS | To Industry for Future 





A SHOT IN THE ARM 
MAY SAVE A 
SOLDIER'S LIFE 


Precious blood plasma for the wounded, 
serums for the sick, narcotics to deaden 
pain—yes, hypodermic injections are vital | 
life-savers on every battle front! 

Today, the plungers for these hypo- 
dermic injectors are made of glass, center- 
less ground within a tolerance of .0005” for | 
roundness and dimension. The accuracy 
and finish of the centerless grinding is of 








Lives depend upon the accurate grinding 
of these little pieces of glass. 


the utmost importance. Any pitting or 
irregularity may permit air bubbles to get 
into the fluid and, in turn, be pumped into 
the blood stream with fatal results. 

Accurately ground glass plays another 
important part in the war effort, too. Glass | 
“go, no-go” plug-type gauges ground with- | 
in a tolerance of .0001" are helping manu- 
facturers of vital precision parts for planes, 
tanks, guns and ships do a faster, better job. 

Precision grinding of every type with 
amazing accuracy, ON A MASS PRO- 
DUCTION BASIS!—that’s ACE’s vital 
contribution to winning this war. Hereisa | 
great American plant with precision tools, | 
centralized responsibility and sleepless in- 
genuity. Here is where to come for practi- 
cally every operation in the manufacture 
of small parts where accuracy is required, 
both now and after the war. 


Inspection of each individual piece! 








ACE 
MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 
1249 E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 





(Continued from Page 86) 


When dismissed from the hospital, the 
disabled trainee was turned over to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
Bureau of Vocational Training and Place- 
ment. Training afforded them often was 
incomplete. Rehabilitation specialists de- 
clare that this same mistake can be 
avoided this time by the thorough meth- 
ods developed since 1918. 

Industry is being depended upon to 
provide the practical means for applying 
the principles and policies developed over 
the past 25 years. In meeting this obli- 
gation employers confront the necessity 
for developing within their own organiza- 
tions plans which will best work out un- 
der the conditions peculiar to their oper- 
ations. The task will not be an easy one. 


Batt Says Huge Output 
Forces Plant Closings 
(Continued from Page 69) 


them before they were released. 

“In the second place, the type of tank 
they were building was no longer need- 
ed in quantity by the armed forces. And 
this plant was not rated as one of the 
most efficient tank producers. Then, too, 
and this is an important factor, some of 
its tools and welding equipment were 


| needed in speeding up production of 


more urgent war material.” 

Mr. Batt said a WPB engineer was al- 
ready surveying the plant and remaining 
equipment with a view to putting it to 
work on other war production. 


Warehouses Authorized to 


Stock Aluminum Rivets 


War Production Board has arranged to 
have stocks of aluminum rivets carried 
in the following warehouses: Whitehead 
Metal Products Co. of New York Inc., 
New York; Steel Sales Corp., Chicago; 
Metal Goods Corp., St. Louis; J. M. Tull 
Metal & Supply Co., Atlanta; and Pa- 
cific Metals Co. Ltd., San Francisco. 


Northwest War Plant 
Receives Kaiser Iron 


A 50-ton carload of pig iron was un- 
loaded at the Western Foundry Co., 
Portland, Oreg., recently—the _ first 


shipment received by a Pacific North- | 


west war plant from the Fontana, Calif., 
stack of Kaiser Co. Inc. 

The iron ‘will be used in marine 
engines for Liberty ships completed at 
Kaiser's Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. 
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for dead pans and sour 
pusses who complain that 
American industrial facili- 
ties are inadequate to 
handle 


rush war orders 


WE HAVE EXPANDED 
THREE TIMES 


to take better care of 


GALVANIZED 
PRODUCTS 


AND 


PRODUCTION 
HEAT 
TREATING 


Manufacturers of 
TENT POLE HARDWARE 
PIPE FLANGES 


TANK TRACK GROUSSER 
AND COVER PLATES 














When you place your order 


with us, you'll notice 


"A Material Difference”’ 


COMMERCIAL METALS 


TREATING, INC. 
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Better Hydraulic 


Power 





Sectional View 






Model EN 
Other Mountings Available 
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@ Hannifin patented high pressure 
hydraulic cylinders provide stronge?, 
simpler construction, easier appli- 
cation, and high efficiency use of 
hydraulic power. Mirror finish hon- 
ing produces a cylinder bore that is 
straight, round, perfectly finished 
for efficient piston seal with mini- 
mum fluid slip. No-tie-rod design 
and universal end caps which may 
be positioned independently provide 
for simplest installation and con- 
venient piping. 

Built in seven standard mounting 
types, with small piston rod, 2 to 1 
differential piston rod, or double 
end rod, in all sizes. Furnished with 
or without cushion. Many special 
types available, any size, for any 
pressure. Write for Bulletin 35-S. 


HANNIFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
621-631 S. Koilmar Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 


HANNIFIN HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 
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You Cah Still Get Service from BISSETT! 


We're sorry that we can't tell you the whole 
story . . . of all the things Bissett engineers are 
doing for Bissett customers these days . . . 
but needless to say, you can still get service 
from our warehouse. Why not try us? 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


“BISSETT 


NORMALLY CARRIED IN STOCK 


N. E. Steels and Standard $.A.E. 
Steels, both Carbon and Alloy, Hot 
Rolled and Cold Drawn « Chisel Steels « 
Cumberland Ground Shafts + Drill Rod + 
High Speed Tool Bits + Shim Steels + 
Tool Steels + Tool Steel Tubing + 
Boiler Tubing 








Mare OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
O47 &. 67TH ST. © CLEVELAND 
TELEPHONE HENDERSON OF05 


steel company 





Tells Enamelers 


They Face Keen 


Competition 


ENCROACHMENT in the postwar pe- 
riod of light metals, plastics, plywoods 
and other products upon established 
markets for enameled metals may mean 
some loss of business for producers in 
that industry, but closer control of op- 
erating costs and industry-wide concen- 
tration on methods to reduce them 
should vastly improve their competitive 
position. 

This view of the future for enameled 
S. Hamaker, 
assistant general manager of sales, Re- 
public Steel Corp., in his address before 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute at its 
twelfth annual meeting in Cleveland 
June 8. 

Mr. Hamaker said economics will gov- 
products 


metals was presented by L. 


ern the application of these 
after the war as was true in the past; 
that any loss of business in the past has 
not been due to the superior merits of 
substitute products but because the cost 
of enamel has been too high. 

New market developments, important 
as they are, will not make obsolete every- 
thing that has been done before the war, 
he stated. Technical changes must be 
absorbed and digested. The consumer 
will not wait for the last word in tech- 
nical development to satisfy a long-post- 
poned want. As a result, most com- 
panies will resume production of the 
models for which they have the dies and 
tools. Changes will not come until the 
need for sales stimulation becomes evi- 
dent. 


Several Factors Improve Outlook 


Among factors improving the outlook 
for the industry, Mr. Hamaker listed the 
redistribution of wealth and income that 
will enable millions to satisfy long-es- 
tablished needs for the first time; th: 
anticipated postwar housing boom which 
is estimated at one million new dwellings 
per year for perhaps ten years; large in- 
crease in the number of future family 
units to result from the much higher 
birth rate and millions of postwar mar- 
riages; great reservoir of consumers’ cash 
savings and regional shifts in population 
tending to aggravate the shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods of all kinds in the areas 
of concentration, many of them new war 
production centers. 

Discussing “Building Codes as They 
Affect the Porcelain Enamel Industry,” 
B. L. Wood, consulting engineer, Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, pointed out 
that the most cleverly conceived promo- 
tional campaign for broader participa- 
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tion of architectural porcelain enamel in 
the postwar construction market may 
prove to be ineffective if building ordi- 
nances of cities prevent use of the prod- 
uct or if improper installation of the 
product in conspicuous places results in 
an unsightly appearance. 

Mr. Wood described the work of the 
Institute’s Committee on Building Codes 
toward revision of regulations on a basis 


consistent with relative fire safety af- | 


forded by different types of construc- 
tion. 

All officers of the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute were re-elected: P. B. Mc- 
Bride, Porcelain Metals Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky., president; R. H. Turk, Porce- 
lain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, vice 
president; R. R. Danielson, Metal & 
Thermit Corp., Carteret, N. J., vice pres- 
ident; William Hogeuson, Chicago Vitre- 
ous Enamel Products Co., Cicero, IL, 
treasurer, and C. S. Pearce, Washing- 
ton, managing director. 


Metal Institute Seeks 
To Speed Production 


The Pressed Metal Institute, organized 
last March by representatives of sheet 
and strip metal fabricators, rolling mills 
and metal press manufacturers, will co- 
operate closely with the various govern- 
ment agencies in speeding up and in- 
creasing mass production of war mate- 
rials, George E. Whitlock, president, 
states in an announcement outlining the 
objectives of the organization. 

In addition the group will press re- 
search in an effort to develop new and 
extended uses for metal stampings. 

Administrative offices of the organiza- 
tion are at 19 West 44th street, New 
York city, but in addition the institute 
has opened an office in the Press build- 
ing, 14th and F streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington. 

In addition to Mr. Whitlock, officers 
are: S. J. Menzel, Detroit, vice presi- 
dent; H. L. Moody,: New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and managing director. 
The board of trustees consists of the 
following: Frank E. Graper, Toledo, O.; 
W. W. Galbreath, Alliance, O.; J. H. 
Robins, Philadelphia; G. F. Ahlbrandt, 
Middletown, O.; William H. Miller, 
Utica, N. Y.; W. E. Porter, East Boston, 
Mass.; R. W. Glasner, Chicago; G. H. 
Roberts, Detroit; William J. Meinal, 
Philadelphia; W. C. DeMaris, Philadel- 
phia; Roy C. Ingersoll, Chicago; Stephen 
J. Menzel, Detroit; George E. Whitlock, 
Salem, O.; I. R. Morris, Cleveland; K. T. 
Norris, Los Angeles. 





Miscellaneous construction _ projects 
having total estimated cost of $4,160,085 
were halted during the period of May 
24 through May 28. 
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Acceleration of materials handling tempo puts the spotlight 
on safety. Krane Kar’s ease of operation, stability, unobstructed 
vision, full traction, and other safety features provide maximum 
manpower protection 168 hours a week. Send for literature. 











Among the Users: American Smelting & Refining; Basic Mag- 
nesium; Lockheed Aircraft; Bethlehem Steel; Hercules Powder; 
DuPont de Nemours; Follansbee Steel Corp.; General Motors; 
Keystone Steel & Wire; General Electric; etc. 


2%, 5, AND 10 TON CAPACITIES 
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SILENT HOIST WINCH & CRANE CO., 849 63RD ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


LEWIN-MATHES Got the nigh Uwe at 


ETNA 


They had a job of pointing heavy- 
walled copper tubing, and wanted 
to speed up the operation. Just 
how to do it didn't appear on the 
horizon, and so Lewin-Mathes did 
the safe and logical thing—they 
put their swaging job up to Etna. 


The answer to that problem is illustrated 
on this page. It's a modern Etna Swaging 
Machine that points more copper tubes 
per hour in less time at less cost. If you 
hove a problem involving tapering or re- 
ducing tubing ond solid rounds—ask Etna 
about it. 


Etna hos the swaging machines from 4" 
to 4" and the experience to help you get 
the most out of this type of machine. 





ETNA 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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Need some particular thread gages in a hurry? Here’s your best bet: Every 
two weeks Detroit Tap issues to its field representatives lists showing sizes 
and quantities of standard thread gages available from stock in Detroit. 
Chances are your size may be readily available. It only takes a phone call to 
find out. Pick the nearest one from those listed below: 








ow | rt KEdzie 3170 PITTSBURGH ............ MAyflower 3177 
CLEVELAND ............: HEnderson 6113 ROCEPORD wn. ccccccccescves MAin 2243 
oe) See MAdison 0260 ae | errr rer rr CEntral 4435 
rr KEystone 7229 SAEED sev cc kb ca cvevowen'ss GArfield 4341 
BEE awa visas sce cdeidevedes Flint 4-2624 ee SYracuse 8-1462 
HOUSTON ..........ceeeeees CApitol 5634 i Ee err GArfield 8017 
INDIANAPOLIS ...........--55> Riley 9393 IN CANADA 

LOS ANGELES .............-- KImball 9111 MONTREAL ............-. MArquette 5346 
MILWAUKEE ..........----+-55 DAly 4256 TORONTO ........0ceeeeee WaAverly 2688 
NEWARK, N. J. .........+++- MArket 3-1492 WEEE obs wg sesceccesics Windsor 4-9229 


Perhaps you would like to receive copies of these gage 
stock lists regularly? Make a phone call today, or write: 


DETROIT TAP & TOOL CO. 


8482 BUTLER STREET. DETROIT. MICHIGAN. U.S.A. 
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MARKET SUMMARY 





More Semitinished Moving 
On Lend-Lease Account 


Export shipments increasing as ocean safety grows . . 
booked for most of last half . . . Tin plate orders heavier, pro- 
duction at 65 per cent . . . Railroad needs pressing 


AN IMPORTANT factor in the tightening situation in 
steel delivery may be found in increased shipment of 
semifinished material abroad. 

Present indications are third quarter movement will be 
the heaviest in more than a year, in sharp contrast with 
last fall when tonnage accumulated at ports was offered 
for sale and orders on mill books were canceled. Since 
then the quantity moved under lend-lease has been small, 
until late February when it started to increase. This re- 
surgence of exports reflects the easier shipping situation as 
more vessels are clearing American ports and arriving 
safely. A recent decrease in ocean insurance rates by 
Lloyds is an earnest of the better shipping situation. 

Deliveries on current steel orders are receding steadily 
in spite of practically capacity production. Plates, under 
close supervision by War Production Board, are being 
supplied to shipyards, the largest consumers, strictly on 
schedule and stocks are kept close to needs, inventory 
being held to tonnages that will prevent delays. Occa- 
sionally some sheared plates are delinquent at the month- 
end but this is corrected with little delay. Bars are avail- 
able on steadily receding deliveries, although small sizes 
can be placed in small lots for July shipment, with August 
available on medium sizes. Many mills are booked al- 
most solidly for third quarter on small and medium and 
practically all are out of the market on large sizes for 
third quarter, some having nothing before November. 


Sheetmakers in general are covered for third quarter 
delivery on both hot and cold-rolled material, except gal- 
vanized, and in some cases are booking considerable ton- 
nage for fourth quarter. Mill quotas have restricted cold- 
rolled capacity to an extent that producers are as tightly 
booked as for hot-rolled. Midwestern sheet distributors 
have been granted a price increase on galvanized second- 
ary grades. 

Steel ingot and castings production in May was third 
largest for any month in the history of the industry, at 
7,545,379 net tons, an increase over April but short of 
the all-time record in March. A feature of May produc- 
tion was the third consecutive high mark in electric fur- 
nace ingots, which were produced at 102.9 per cent of 
rated capacity. 

Scrap supply is sufficient for current needs and deliv- 
eries in the Midwest have returned to normal after recent 
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DEMAND 


War needs take entire out- 
put. 


PRODUCTION 


Down 2 points to 962 per 
cent. 


. Mills 
PRICES 


Steady at ceilings. 











floods subsided. 
some reserves but backlogs have not been accumulated to 
the usual degree. Banking of blast furnaces in the Pitts- 
burgh district as a result of the coal mining interruption 
is causing use of more scrap in steelmaking and may cut 
into accumulations laid aside for the winter. Quality has 
improved in recent weeks as heavier material is coming 
out better. 

Steelworks operations last week dropped 2 points to 
96% per cent of capacity, lowest since March, 1942. 
Pittsburgh was hardest hit, dropping 8% points to 90 per 
cent. Wheeling lost 8 points. to 86 per cent, Cleveland 
%-point to 95, Cincinnati 6 points to 88 and Birmingham 
5 points to 95. St. Louis gained 1% points to 93 per cent 
and Detroit 3 points to 83. Rates were unchanged at 
Chicago, 97 per cent; New England, 95; Youngstown, 97; 
eastern Pennsylvania, 95; Buffalo, 90%. 


In general melters are able to lay down 


. ° . 


Indications are that new freight car production this 
year will fall far short of needs as only about 1500 of the 
20,000 units planned for first half have been delivered 
and the remainder probably will not be available before 
the end of third quarter. It does not seem likely steel 
will be released for building anything like the 40,000 
additional cars asked by the carriers. Steel rail produc- 
tion, estimated at 2,000,000 tons at the beginning of the 
year, has been reduced considerably, to about 1,200,000 
tons, and further cuts may be made. 

Relief for the agricultural implement industry is af- 
forded by allocation of 300,000 tons of carbon steel for 
third quarter and 200,000 tons each quarter from Oct. | 
to July 1. 

Tin plate demand is increasing and producers expect 
third quarter operations will be at the limit of their quotas. 
While some tonnage is required for ordnance most current 
output is for canmaking, one large producer estimating 
that for third quarter 97 per cent of his production will 
be for that purpose. Labor shortage is being encountered 
as many workers left for other employment during the 
slack period. Production now is at about 65 per cent of 
capacity. 

Average composite prices of steel and iron products are 
unchanged at the levels of the past several months. Fin- 
ished steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, 
steelmaking pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
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MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE 





One 
Month Ago 
une 12 June 5 May 29 Apr., 1943 
Finished Stee] ....... $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel .... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmeking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 


Steelmaking Scrap 


MARKET AVERAGES 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1943 May, 1942 May, 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 00 
36.00 36.00 40.00 
23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 11.60 


Finished Stee] Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


she June 12, April, Feb., May, June 12, April, Feb., May, 
Fini d Material 1943 1943 1943 1942 Pig Iron 1943 1943 1948 1942 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15c¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
Steel bars, Chicago . 2.185 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley . 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 4 AR 2.49 2.49 2.49 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.84 25.39 25.39 25.39 
Shapes, Pittsburgh . 8.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.15 2.22 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh i.> 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 24.30 24.30 24.06 
Plates, Philadelphia P ,. aes 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2 fdry., del. Phila. (differ. av.) 25.89 25.89 25.89 25.89 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 $3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago $1.34 $1.54 $1.54 $1.54 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 8.50 8.50 8.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 2419 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary tn oe 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.33 140.65 140.65 140.65 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 8.05 3.05 
Sheets No. 24 galv., Gary . $50 850 350 350  Serap 
right bess., basie wire, Pittsburgh... 2.60 260 260 2.60 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 22.25 22.25 22.25 22.25 
o. 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material sah 3 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 3400 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $6.50 $6.40 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh . 8400 3400 8400 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 7.75 7.75 7.50 7.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to yy-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 
ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, 


issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The sched- 
all finished hot-rolled, cold rolled iron or steel products and any iron or 


steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points 


for selected products are named specifically. 
are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skelp. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual, stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 
a. Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, uncropped, 
Reroliing Billets, Stabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., billets $34, Kokomo, to 
Acme Steel Co.; Northwestern Steel & Wire 
Co, $41, Sterling, Ill.; Laclede Steel Co. $34, 
Alton or Madison, Ill.; Wheeling Steel Corp. 
$36 base, billets for lend-lease, $34, Portsmouth, 
©., On slabs on WPB directives.) 

Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, -del. $42.25; Duluth, 
$42.00. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
. ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points. ) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over, 


Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
= Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


Sheet Bare: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
S34, (Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 
rectives; Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. mill.) 
Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 1.90c. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00. 

Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 
cester add $0.10; Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 
Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 
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Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.49c; Phila. 
del. 2.47¢c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59¢c; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. (Phoenix Iron 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may quote 2.35c at es- 
tablished basing points. Joslyn Mfg. Co. may 
quote 2.35c, Chicago base. Calumet Steel Di- 
vision, Borg Warner Corp., may quote 2.35c¢ 
Lo a base, on bars produced in its 8-inch 
Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. mill.) 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300. . $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
aae0........ LW 4340 YY 1.70 
rae 4600 ..... h 1.20 
3000....... 0.50 4300 2.15 
Rw .. . 0.70 5100 . 0.35 
3200.. 1.35 5130 or 5152.. 0.45 
3400 . 3.20 6120 or 6152 0.95 
4000. . . 0.45-0.5%5 6145 or 6150.. 1.20 


*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39.999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 

Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 


All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies 
1942, not included in following prices. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.25e. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3:25e. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.o.b. 
mill.) 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 

Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 


City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
del. 2.27c; New York del., 2.34c; Pacific 
ports 2.65c. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
‘and, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17¢; New York del. 3.39c; Phila. del. 
3.37¢; Pacific ports 3.70c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. 3.67c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 4.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
x 
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MARKET PRICES 








base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
ports 3.40c. 


Pittsburgh, ate Gate, , Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 20 ret a Granite 
City, base 3.45c; Pacific ports 4.00c. 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base ci 


Ports ity 

Field grade 3.20¢ 3.95e 3.30¢ 
Armature .......... 3. 55e 4.30e 3.65¢ 
Electrical 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
Motor .. 4. %5c 5.70¢ 5.05¢ 
Dynamo . 5.65¢ 6.40¢ 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

. SF 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 

6. 7.15¢ 7.90c 

58 . . 7.65¢ 8.40c 

a ee 8.45¢ 9.20¢ -s 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, Chi- 
cago base.) 

Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c: Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 

Commodity C. R. Strip: 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 
Worcester base 3.35c. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75. Carb., 4.30c: .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15¢; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 
Electrolytic. Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib. base box $4.50. 
Tin Mill Binck Plate. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c: Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes: 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Granite City $4.40. 

mg Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-lb. $15.00: 25-Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c: 
New York, del., 2.29c; Phila., del., 2.15c: 
St. Louis, 2.34e; Boston, del., 2.42-67c: 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
‘Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.35c, f.0.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel 
Co. 2.20c, f.0.b. basing points.) 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
2. 95c ; 


100-1b. 


(Special Coated) Pitts- 
100-base box $4.30; 


Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c: 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh. Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Plates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c 
Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c: New 
York, del., 2.27c: Phila., del., 2.215¢: Gulf 


ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
earbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
— points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products. Nails 
Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Bright basic, bessemer wire 2.60¢ 
Galvanized wire .... ee EE 2.60¢ 
— We sci 3.20¢ 


Wire Products to ‘the Trade: 
Standard and Cement-coated wire nails, 


polished and staples, 100-lb. keg $2.55 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. 3.05 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. 3.40 


Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 


base column : ‘ 
Do., 11 gage and heavier . ‘ : .70 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col. ‘ .70 


Twisted barbless wire, col. ........ .70 
Single loop bale ties, re ; ; 
Fence posts, carloads, 


Cut nails, Pittsburgh, oeeedine $3.85 
Pipe, Tubes 

w Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 


counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Tn. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
ears aa ae 24 3% 
4%&%... 3D 40% . 10 
% ...... 68% Sl 1.4.8 BB 
ay ‘ 6% SS ee 18'4 








Iron 
In. Blk. Galv In. Bik. Galv. 
a aie ee 49% 1%. 23 3% 
2%-3 . 64 52% 1% . _ 28% 10 
7° . 6 54% rr 3% 1 
SOR 65 52% 2%, 3%.. 31% 14% 
9-19 ..... 64 52 ee %& 18 
11-12 .... 6 51 4-8 32% 17 
9-12 28% 12 
Boiler Tubes: Net base prices ‘per 100 feet, 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
-Lap Weld 
—Seamless— Char- 
0. D. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
1” 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 , ‘ 
1%”. 13 9.26 10.67 , 
1%”.. 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
os 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%". 13 14.564 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%". 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 ‘ 
2%" 12 17.54 2.2 16.58 26.57 
2%”. 12 18.599 21.42 17.54 29.00 
ad 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”... 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
a” 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4,” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 
oe sas 9 46.87 54.01 44.25 73.93 
Odes 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.o.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c: tie plates, 2.15c 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75¢: do 


heat treated, 5.00c. 
*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse 
oase, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
earbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c: oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 
High Speed Tool Steels: 

Pitts. base 


Tung. Chr. Van. Moly per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54. 00c 
4 2 8 54. 00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 
Stainless Steels 
Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 
H.R Cc. R 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00e 27.00c 34.00c¢ 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312 36.00 40.00 49.00 
*316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
321 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
(347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 24.50 29.50 21.25 27.00 
**410 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
+t420 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
$1430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
440A 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
443 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502... 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
me ee CLAD STEEL (20%) 
..«.. $918.00 19.00 
“*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §$Includes anneal- 


ing and pickling. 
Basing Point Prices are (1) those announced 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
. quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
“designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 
Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base in effect April 16, 1941. 
wered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 















the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 
charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges -to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 

ng point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providins the lowest delivered price 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin. 

. maximum prices: flat-rolled rejects 
of prime prices; wasters “75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 libs,; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 


75% 


the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 5S 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941 

Bolts, Nuts 

F.0.b Pittsburgh, Cleveland Birmingham 
Chicago Discounts for carloads additional 


5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 


4 x 6 and smaller 65% off 


Do., % and % x 6-in. and shorter 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter 61 off 
1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts 5O off 
Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 
Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15.000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 

3-in 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S S.A.E 
ve-inch and less 62 64 
14-1-inch 5Y 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagen Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller Ti off 
Headless, %-in., larger 60 off 
No. 10, smaller 70 off 
Piling 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40c 
Rivets, Washers 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
Birmingham zi 
Structural 3.75¢ 
5-5 off 


J,-inch and under 

Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, TEA 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.! $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connelisville, furnace *6.50 
Connellsville, foundry 7.50- 8.00 
Connelisville prem. fdry 7.75- 8.10 
New River, foundry 8.50- 8.75 
Wise county, foundry 7.25- 7.75 
Wise county, furnace 6.75- 7.25 
By-Preduct Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 112.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 12.00 
Cincinnati, delivered 11.7? 
Cleveland, delivered 12.30 
Buffalo, delivered 12 50 
Detroit, delivered 12.25 
Philadelphia, delivered 12.38 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1945 
#$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.000¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 

Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots 13. 25¢ 
Do. tank cars 11. 50c 
Eastern Plants, per Ib 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis., to job- 
bers ‘ 8.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.20 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Allocation 


regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base prices 
bold face, delivered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective 
Dec, 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 
No. 2 Mal- 
Foundry Rasic* Bessemer leabl- 
Bethichem, Pa., base .. $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
Newark, N. J.; del. . 26.53 26.03 27.53 27.03 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 27.50 ‘ , 28.00 
Sirdsboro, Pa., base 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Bi ge ere 120.38 +19.00 eae ‘ 
Baltimore, del. 25.61 5 dee ° Be en 
Boston, del. .. 25.12 Liles Fk ; 
Chicago, del. . 24.22 isk 6 i oat vis 
Cincinnati, del. 24.06 22.60 + eae mn 
. del. ; cesscces ae 23.24 ‘Mots ‘ 
Newark, N. J., del. .......... 26.15 m ica ; 
Philadelphia, del. ind etna 25.46 24.58 ‘ae ¢ : 
St. Louis, del. 24.12 23.24 none ae, 
Buffalo, se 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 
Boston, del 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Rochester, del 25.53 oeeN.e 26.53 26.03 
Syracuse, del 26.08 ae 27.08 26.58 
Ohieago, base ............ 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Milwaukee, det. 25.10 24.60 25.60 25.10 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 27.19 he ee 27.19 
Cleveland, base ................ 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Akron, Canton, O., del. . 25.39 24.89 25.89 25.39 
Detroit, base oad 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Saginaw, Mich., del. . 26.31 25.81 26.81 26.31 
Duluth, base . ; 24.50 24.00 25.00 24.50 
St. Paul, del. ........ 26.63 26.13 27.13 26.63 
Erie, Pa., base en 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 
Everett, Mass., base ... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Boston, del. ‘i 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 
Granite City, Ill., base . 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
St. Louis, ae Page ®: 24.50 24.00 Shee 24.50 
O., base .... 24.00 23.50 a 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 24.44 24.61 Ova 25.11 
Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
$Pittsburgh, de 
No, & So. sides We 24.69 24.19 25.19 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base waa 22.00 21.50 sve ; 
J » a 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Point, Md., base ... 25.00 24.50 wean gone 
Baltimore, 8 &. 25.99 iis na re 
Steelton, Pa., base vi mE 24.50 pee 25.50 
SE chs « Gui 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 
Philadelphia, del. . 25.84 25.34 <i 26.34 
Toledo, O., rey 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 
Mansfield, O., del. ........... 25.94 25.44 25.44 25.94 
Youngstown, O., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 


phorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. tOver 0.70 phos. 

Lawrenceville, 

84; Monessen, Monongahela City 
Brackenridge 


Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; 


port, 


.97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 


Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 


add 50c for each 0.25%. tFor phos- 


$For McKees Rocks, 
Homestead, McKees- 


Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1.00%. 


MARKET PRICES 








6.00-6.50 per cent (base)... .$29.50 
3.51-7.00. .$30.50 9,01- 9.50.$35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
3.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 
F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per 

ton, Buffalo base es are $1.25 


higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Pig Iron 
Northern 
ke Superior Furn. . $28.00 
a del. 31.34 
(For higher silicon irons a ‘differ- 
ential over above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 
Southern 


Semi-cold blast, high phos., 


f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold biast, low phos., 
f.o.b, furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .. $23.50 
Valley, base ..... .. 23.50 


Low Phesphecus 

Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.74, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery the 
switching limits of f the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentiais: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
us content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.50% manganese content 
in excess of 1.0%. 


Ceiling Prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 


delivered price for the consumer. 


Exceptions to Gomes Eee Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. (Sharpsville, 
Pa. furnace 


. Everett, 
exceed basing point prices by by ‘$1 per 

ton, effective April 20, Ches- 
, furnace of Pittaburah Coke 
& iron Co. may exceed basing point 


by $2.25 per ton, effective 
uly 27, 1942. 
Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super eeeeaart 
ie ve .60 
First —— 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. . 81.30 
Alabama, rgia . . 51.30 
New Jersey peers 56.00 
Ps so» <0 43.00 
Second Quality 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. . 46.55 
Alabama, rgia . 38.00 
New Jersey Lethe 49.00 
Ohio 36.00 
~ apes os Brick 
All bases . . $59.85 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ...... ss $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago ......... 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. . §1.30 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry press ... YASS R . $31.00 
Wire cut .00 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk. 22.00 
net ton, bags ee 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Caeter, Pa. 
Gorome brick .. ine Sys .00 
Chem. bonded chrome ..... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ... .-. 7600 
Chem. bonded magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. Ill., 
» net ton, carloads, all 
rail ’ . .§25.00-28.00 
Do., barge .......... 25.00-28.00 
No. 2’ lump .... 25.00-28.00 
(Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, 
ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 


gross 
ped Del. re Bower t RS -0.b. 


gross 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 

8 : 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, $36 
Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per Ib. 42.00c. Ton 
lots 40.00c. Annual contracts 38.00c. 


Chromium Metal: Per Ib contained 
on lots 


Ton 


2% C... 19,500e 20.25¢ 20.75¢ 21.00c 
1% C... 20.50 oe 21.75¢ 22. 
0.20% C. 21.50 22.75¢ 23. 
0.10% C. 22.50c 23. 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.0.b. Lan- 
geloth and ashington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 
45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.0.b, Langeloth and 
Dy - ~ ama Pa., any quantity, 


M Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 


Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
cans, 
Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


aay eg Powder: 99% r Ib. 
in Ib. kegs, ay Y Pa. 

60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; ‘under 
00-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 

18% content, with unit- 

age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
bove the base; 


us a or below gross 
per carioad f.o.b._ sellers’ 
with freight with 
Tenn.; contract price 

$58.50, spot $62.25. 
t 23-26%, based on 


Carloads Ton lots 
50% $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage ...... 1.50 1.75 
75% 135.00 151.00 
Unitage 1.80 2.00 
(a 170.00 188.00 
Unitage . 2.00 2.20 
90-95% . 10.25¢ 11.25¢ 
Spot prices %-cent higher. 
Silicon Metai: Contract basis per 


Ib., f.0.b. producers plants, freight 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 

: 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c¢ 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices 4-cent 
higher. 


3 Somract basis; in 


ton $74.50; packed 


lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%4% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $135; ton 
lots $147.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Silico-manganese Briquets 
basis in carloads per pound, bulk 


98-99% , 


Ferrotitanium: 
agara tgs Bs N. 
titanium; rN $1.23; less-ton 


lots $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 makxi- 
mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special ‘grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V,O,;; 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V,O,; contained; spot 5 cents 
up. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 
Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%-cent higher. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot \%- 
higher. 


(Approx, 20% each sili- 
¥ he me Con- 


of alloy; carlots 10.00c; t 
10.50c, less ton lots, 11.00c 


Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
Si., $7 Ib. cont Bo., f.0.b. Philo, O. 


STEEL 








MARKET PRICES 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentiats. 


























Bick Ha : : 
. th at i gee 
i 23 3 > 3 3 ? Z 2 
3 Zz z a = 3 = 
2 s 3h 28) Gi: $2. come aa is 
\ cz i i 3. 3 3 oe 
= § : 5 = #52 sc3 3s S68 = 33 
RE Oy. Bs a den ou 4.044" 3.912' $.912' 5.727: 3.774' 4.106 5.106' 5.224% 4.744% 4.144" 4.715 7.762" 6.062" 
ee RE ORE Rees = 8.853" 3.758" 8.768' 5.574‘ 3.590' 93.974: 3.974' 5.010" 4.613" 4.103" 4.774 : es 
ESL es seed ob PPE. 8.853' 3.747! 3.768 5.574! 3.590' 3.974! 3.974' 5.010% 4.613" 4.103" 4.774 , 
Philadelphia... . 8.822" 8.605 5.272' $.518' 8.922: 4.272' 5.018" 4.872" 4.072" 4.772 7.566" 5.866" 
Baltimore ......... $.802' 3.759" 3.594! 5.252' $.394' 3.902! 4.252' 4.8941 4.852" 4.052" .. ; 
Washington =................... 8.941" 93, 3.796" 5.341* 3.596' 4.0411 4.391' 5.196" 4.841” 4.041" 
Norfolk, ve Peeeeeereeeeeneee 4.065" 4.002 3.971' 5.465' 3.771' 4.165! 4.515' 5.371" 4.965" 4,165" 
A a RS oz, 3455, oS : st si 
NOUR aes... ce cbeis “ -_ $3.45" ° ae ‘ie 
Coatesville, Pa.® ....... ......... : 345, ; es c ; . 
Buffalo (city) ............ $.35' 840° $.62' 5.25' $.25' 93.82: 3.82' 4.75" 430" 3.75" $852 7.35" 5.65" 
OS Pe SSG ae $8.25 $8380° $.62' 5.25' 3.15' 3.82: 3.82 465" 420" 3.65" .. , hook 
Pittsburgh (city) ................ $.35' $40' $8.40 5.00° 38.35 3.60° 3.60' 4.75" 4.00% 365"  .. 7.45" 5,.75* 
> spe Se Te 825° $830' 3830' 490° 3.25 3.50' 350° 465" 400% $65"  .. 
Cleveland (city) ................. 8.25' 8.58 $.40° 5.18' $35 $.50° 3$.50' 4.62" 4.05" 3.75" 3820 7.55" 5.85" 
Cleveland (country) ......... 3.25 $8.58 3.30' 5.18 $25: 3.50: 350° 4.62" 3.95" 93.65" : ‘ 
SOS ages Raa $.43' 865° 3.60 5.27' $43° 343' 3.68 484" 430" 380° 340 7.67" 5.97" 
SS IS OR 410 415 4.15 5.75' 3.85' 420' 420' 5.52” 4.77 442" .. : 
Omaha (country) .............. . 400 405 405° 565° 38.75 410° 410° 552" 4.77 442" 2 .. 
eS eee ---- $60 $68 3$.65' 528° $8.42 §.67' 3.67! 492% 4.37 400" $845 7.69" 5,99" 
SY eae ae bes's ae add oy 4.404 ;: 
Middletown, O.% ............... iss slbas : 8.25: 8.50: 3.50' 4.40% 
Chicago (city) ............ 850 $55 $55' 5.15° 3.25' 3.60: 3.60' 485" 4.10" 3.75" 350 7.35" 5.65" 
Chicago (country) ........ 840° 345° 845° 5.05' 3.15° 8.50: 3.50' 4.75" 4.00% 3.65" 
Milwaukee ............... $.63' 3.68 $.68' 528' 3.38: 3.79: 3.73' 498" 423" 3.88" 3.54 7.88" 5.88" 
Ce. dees, 8.757 8.80? 380° 540° 350° 6.85° 3.85° 5.00° 435" 434" 3.88 7.70" 6.00" 
St. Louis ........ 3 8.64 3.60 3.60° 529° 339° $.74 3.744 499% 424" 402" 3.6) 7.72" 6.02 
Indianapolis (city) ......... 3.60 3.70 38.70 530° 3.45' 3.75° 3.75' 5.01% 425" 93.97" 
Indianapolis (country) $.35' 845° 340° 5.05' 3.20' 3.50' 3.50' 5.01% 4.00% 3.97" 
Memphis, Tenn. .......... 8.90° 3.95 3.95' 5.71 8.85' 410° 410° 5.25" 466" 431" 
Birmingham (city) ..... 3.50 3.55 8.55" 5.83' 3.45' 3.70 3.70 4.75" 4.78" 4.43" 
Birmingham (country) 340° 345° 345° 5.83° 335° 3$.60° 3.60% 4.75% 4.78" 443"  .. 
New Orleans (city) ..... 4.10 $90 $.90' 5.85 $8.95‘ 420° 420 5.25" 495" 460" 5.00 
New Orleans (country) 4.00* 80* 8.80‘ 5.75 S.85* 410° 410° 5.15" 495" 460°  .. 
Houston, Tex. ...... 3.75° 425° 425° 550° 38.75° 430° 430° 5.25" 548° 450° .. } 
RMN bo cee, . ok. wc an bas 4.35 460° 490° 7.15 495 490° 670' 5.95" 7.15° 5.70"  .. 9.55" 8.55" 
San Francisco (city) 8.95" 4.35" 4.65" 635" 455° 450° 450° 660" 755" 555" 9.80° 8.80" 
San Francisco (country) . ......... $.85' 425° 455" 6.25" 445° 4.40' 440° 6.50" 7.45" # 5.45" : . Sales 
/ SE Rr 420° 445° 4.75" 650° 465° 425° 545° 5.70° 6.63" 5.75"  .. ; ; 
Seattle (city) (2) Fee 420° 445° .4.75° 650° 4.65 435° 5.45° 5.70° 663" 5.75". 8.00" 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse 
NOTE—AIll prices except cold-rolled strip and AISI hot-rolled bars fixed b; Office of Price Administration in amendments Nos. 10 and 14 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 49. 


BASE QUANTITIES 2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; *—three to 24 bundles; “—450 
to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 1499 pounds; ‘'—one to nine bundles; 
Re . 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds to 1800‘ poundh, *one to six bundles; “—100 te 749 pounds; ™—300 to 1999 pounds; 
B00 pounds, “400 to 3999 pounds; P00 to pounds "1500 to 89,999 pounds; ™"—1500 to 1999 pounds; *—1000 to 
400 to $8 *_under 2000 pounds; * pounds; 89,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds: *—! to 1999 pounds; 
*500 to 1499 ates “—one bundle to Sahes seen ooo ™—150 to *—under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, 500 pounds and over, base. 
Ores South African (Transvaai) -- 821.00 less $7 freight allowance a Bg is = ~ 
an Indian, 50% . . 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 44% no ratio ..... _ 27.40 Manganese @s0 Indian, 48% 73.8¢ 
Gross ton, 51%% 45% no ratio eaceess 28.30 Including war risk but not duty, South African, 48% 73.8 
Lower Lake Ports 48% no ratio ............ 31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.o.b. South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
bessemer ......... $4.75 50% no ratio ............ 32.80 . cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.45 Brazilian—nominal cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban, 51% .... 86. 5c 
Sime» oh 4.35 44% 2.5:1 lump .......... 33.65 Philadelphia, New York; adjustments Cuban, 48% . 85.0c 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 4.60 48% 3:1 lump ............ 43.50 for analysis variations. (Based on Cuban, 45% 82.0c 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 4.60 Rhodesian OPA schedules Philippine, 50% 85.0c 
Eastern Local Ore 45% no ratio ............ 28.30 ) ae 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 48% no ratio ............ 31.00 Brazilian, 48% ............ 73.8¢ Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 100.0c 
Foundry and basic 56- 48% 3:1 lump . 43.50 Brazilian, 46% ............ T1.8e Molybdenum 
68%, contract ...... 13.00 Domestic (seller's ‘nearest rail) Caucasian, 51% ............ 75.3c Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
- re eer 52.80 Caucasian, 50% ............ 74.8c mines Saal 75 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous ore, 45- 
ee Pe one laens. ie NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
N. African low —7 Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
No. African ical ition Limits. P. 
basic, 50 to G0%..... Nom. . ——————Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent ——————_ Bars Bars 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Desig- per Billets per Billets 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100 lb. perGT 
Tungsten Ore NE 1830 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 a i : : . § 10 $2.00 . ° 
Chinese wolframite, = NE 8020 18-23  1.00-130 20-85 ...... ...+ 10-20 45 9.00 $95 $19.00 
ry ton unit, duty $24.00 NE 8442 40-45 1.30-160  .20-.85 oe . 80-40 90 18.00 140 28.00 
gap tie Cafe om 2 NE 8613 -12-.17 .70- 90 .20-.35 .40-.60 40-.70 .15-.25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
Chrome Ore NE 8720 13-18  .70- 90 20-385 40-60 40-70 20-30 .80 16.00 1.80 26,00 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): : ‘ 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, NE 9255 eee .75-1.00 1.80-2.20 M2 ee kag * 40 8.00 . A 
eae . NE 9262 .... . svsB-.65 -75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 vr P .65 18.00 ° 
30 26.00 


Baltimore, Charles- 


ahead NE 9415 ... 13-18 80-110 40-60 20-40 20-50 08-15 80 16.00 1 
area g = Oren or Te NE 9442... 40-45 1.00-1.30 40-60 20-40 20-50 08-15 85 17.00 135 27.00 
(S/S paying for discharging; dry NESS? ...... 85-40 120-150 40-60 40-60 40-.70 15-25 120 24.00 1.70 94.00 
NE 9630 ...... 28-83 120-150 40-60 40-60 ...... . 80 1600 1 26.00 

1. 





Indian and African Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.70c, per pound on finished products and $54 per grou ton oe 
OR $41.00 semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
SO PS on vanadium alloy. 
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Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
cariots 12.00c, Del. 


% 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 12.25c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
14.25c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75¢; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zine: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 


Fi 
0.15¢; 10,000-20,000 0.25¢ ; 2000-10,000 0.40 ; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, corroding or chemical, 
6.40c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 points 
for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee- 
Kenosha districts; add 15 points for Cleveland- 
Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, New York 
State, Texas, Pacific Coast, Richmond, In- 
dianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for Bir- 
mingham, Connecticut, Boston -Worcester- 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Aluminum: 99° pllus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del, Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; add %c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; Ic less than 2000 Ibs 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 15.00c per 
Ib. except as follows: Low-grade piston alloy 
(No. 122 type) 14.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy 
(No, 2 grade) 14.50c; chemical warfare serv- 
ice ingot (9914% plus) 14.50c; steel deoxidiz- 
ers in notchbars, granulated or shot, including 
ingot containing over 2% iron, Grade 1 (95- 
97%%) 14.75c, Grade 2 (92.95%) 14.50c, 
Grade 3 (90-92%) 14.00c, Grade 4 (85-90%) 
13.50c, Grade 5 (less than 85%) 12.50c. Above 
prices for 30,000 Ibs. or more; add 4c 10,000- 
30,000 Ibs.; %4c 1000-10,000 Ibs.; 1c less than 
1000 Ibs. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75 cents per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ibs.) 20.50c Ib.; add 
le for special shapes and sizes, including 3-Ib. 
ingot and 12-Ib. round ingot; incendiary bomb 
alloy 23.40c, 50-50 magnesium-aluminum 23.75c, 
ASTM B80-41T No. 11 25.00c, ASTM BS94-40T 
No. 13 25.00c, all others 23.00c. Prices for 
100 Ibs. or more; for 25-100 Ibs. add 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs. 20c; incendiary bomb alloy 
f.o.b. plant any quantity; carload freight rate 
allowed all others for 500 lbs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 1%4c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.75-99.79% incl. 51.62%c; Grade C, Cornish 


refined 51.62%4c; Grade D, 99.0-99.74% incl. 
51.12%c; Grade E, below 99%, 51.00c. 
Antimony: American, bulk, carlots, f.o0.b. 


Laredo, Tex., 99.0-99.8% grade 14.50c, 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; no other im- 
purity to exceed 0.1% 15.00c. Add ‘4c for less- 
earlots to 10,000 Ibs.; %c for 9999-224 Ibs.; 
2c for 223 Ibs. and less. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b. 
refinery 35.00c Ib.: pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
er ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Prices per 76-lb. flask f.0.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calf., 
Oreg., Wash., Idaho, Nev., Ariz. $191; pro- 
duced in Texas, Ark. $193. Foreign, produced 
in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25° Be., $15 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates. 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other ‘‘reguiar’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; anodes, 
halls, discs ~g all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.11 Ib.; 
on contract, $1.50 Ib. 


Indium: 99.5% 


earlots, 4.00¢ Ib. 


100 Ibs. or more 


$10 per troy ounce. 


Gold: U. 


S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
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Silver: Open market, N. Y. 44.75c per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


Sheet: 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48c; 
commercial bronze, % 21.07%¢, 95% 21.28c; 
red brass, 80% 20.15c, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 


Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26. 006 ; naval brass 
24.50c; Manganese bromze 28.00c; Muntz metal 
22.75¢; nickel silver 5% 26.50. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37c, 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.01c; 


phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


ee 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


yellow brass 
23.47¢; red 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 
metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c ; com- 
mercial bronze 90% 29.57c, 959% 29.78c; red 
brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.874%4c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlots 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 Ibs. or more 17.75c, jess car- 
lots 18.25¢c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 
mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 


and larger: 

Gage Width Sheets Circles 

.249”-7 12”-48” 22.70¢ 25.20¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20c 25. 70e 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20¢ 27.00¢ 
13-14 26” -48” 25. 20¢ 28.50¢ 
15-16 26” -48” 26.40c 30.40¢ 
17-18 26” -48” 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80c 35. 30c 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60¢ 29.20¢ 

Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 


9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15¢, New York: 
8.50c Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 


Boston. 

Zine Products: Sheet f.0.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-Ib. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. 2% 
9000 Ibs. 3%, 18,000 Ibs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 


and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25¢; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75¢; under 400 Ibs. 18.25r. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
17.37. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sedium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes; 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 
48.00c. 
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Nickel Chioride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-Ib. bbls. 


18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 Ibs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 
Tin Crystalis: 400 Ib. bbis. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-Ib. kegs 39.50c. 


: 100 or 300-lb. drums 
33. 50c. 


Sodium 56. 50c, 
del.; ton lots 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


or bbls. 33.00c, 


Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill. Allowances: Prices fOr iess than 
15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add “ec for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; lc for 40,000 Ibs. or more 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper 10.250 10,250 9.500 
Tinned Copper 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial! bronze 
90% 9.375 9.125 8.625 
95% 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil., 5% 9.250 9.000 41.625 
Phos. br., A. B. 5% 11.00 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze 8.250 3.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Serap: prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 


and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and ‘sc 
for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


and wire, No 
") 


1 heavy copper 
copper borings 9.75c; No 


(Group 1) No. 
1 tinned copper, 


copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c 

(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c: copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00¢. 

(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(ead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c:; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, respectively for lots of less than 1000 
Ibs. ; J000-20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or more’; 
plant scrap only. Segregated 2s solids 10.00c, 
11.00c, 11.50c; all other solids 9.50c, 10.50c, 
11.00c; borings and turnings 7.50c, 8.50c, 
9.00c; mixed solids 8.50c, 9.50c, 10.00c, mixed 
borings and turnings 6.50c, 7.50c, 8.00c 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25c¢ f.ob 
point of shipment; add 14-cent for 10,000 Ibs 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator grilles 
4.%c: add %c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity 


Nickel, Menci Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 


ment; add 14c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 Ibs. or more of Monel Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 

Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 14% 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for contained 
nickel only. 


Menel: No. 1 
clipping 20.00c ; 


castings, turnings 15.00c; new 


soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 154 


While gaps in sheet schedules have 
been opened recently, as a result of re- 
visions in ordnance programs, particu- 
larly the landing mat program, they have 
been filled speedily and most sellers now 
are not only out of the market for third 
quarter on hot-rolled, but cold-rolled 
sheets as well, Demand for cold-rolled 
has not been nearly as active all along, 
as for hot-rolled material, but mill quotas 
have restricted cold-rolled capacity to 
such an extent that some producers now 
are in little better position in this grade 
than they are in hot-rolled. 

Some producers are booking heavily 





for fourth quarter delivery while some 
ane? still is open for third quarter in 
galvanized and specialty grades. Some 
steelmakers find application of CMP has 
brought a better balance and facilitated 
smooth rolling schedules. 


Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 154 


While bar deliveries generally are 
tightening, some producers still are able 
to make good deliveries on small rounds, 
sizes running up to %-inch. One large 
producer can actually work in a little 
for shipment early in July, and certain 
others have some capacity available in 
these small sizes late in July and early 
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in August. On medium size rounds, 
however, August now appears to be the 
earliest and no large amount is available 
even then. Some producers are booked 
up rather solidly through the entire quar- 
ter on all sizes, although cut-backs in 
certain lines may open gaps as the period 
advances. All producers are out of the 
market for third. quarter on large rounds 
and squares. Some, in fact, have nothing 
to offer before late November. 


Cold drawers are virtually booked up 
for third quarter, as orders for cold- 
rolled carbon bars taken now would 
be for rolling by the hot mills in Septem- 
ber, which would leave little time for 
cold drawing and shipment before Octo- 
ber. As for alloy cold-drawn bars, de- 
liveries range about. a month beyond. 
The aircraft and maritime industries are 
the largest consumers of cold drawn bars 
in the East. Machine tool requirements 
have eased somewhat and there is a 
much lighter volume of shell inquiry. In 


| fact, some shell cancellations continue, 
| although the gaps have been quickly 


filled by requirements from other direc- 
tions. 


The ratio between open-hearth and 
bessemer is narrowing somewhat. At 
one time, well prior to the war, about 
as much bessemer steel was used by cold 
drawers as open-hearth steel. This ra- 
tio became increasingly out of balance 
as the war approached and less than a 
year ago had reached the point where 
only about 15 per cent of the steel used 
was bessemer. This was attributed in no 
important measure to the character of 
government specifications. 

More recently, however, Washington 
has made an effort to stimulate the use of 
bessemer, so as more fully to utilize avail- 
able capacity. Early in the year, for 


| instance, warehouses were given larger 





quotas of cold-drawn bars, with the in- 
crease to be made up of bessemer. The 
War Production Board also urged easing 
in specifications of government procure- 
ment ageficies, with some success, al- 
though net-as much as desired. Ac- 
cording te some trade interests, cold 
drawers are now using about 25 per 
cent bessemer and 75 per cent open- 
hearth steel. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 155 


Plate deliveries to several shipyards 
in the East are slightly heavier to bring 
inventories up to better balance. A few 
yards have been operating on somewhat 
closer margins of supplies, but on the 
whole shipbuilders have ample workable 
reserve stocks. Delinquent tonnage each 
month is mostly on sheared material and 
is not serious, slight lags usually being 
taken up with only minor delay. 

“Outside of shipbuilding there is some 
shift in demand. Requirements for stec! 
boilers are declining steadily; new orders 
thus far this year are less than half 
those for the corresponding period, 1942, 
while the decline in square feet of h-at- 
ing space has been even greater, to 
slightly more than one-fourth. On the 
other hand, requirements for locomc*ive 


| building are heavier with two shops tak- 
| en off tanks and again building locomo- 


tives for the services. Deliveries on 


flanged and dished work are improviog, 
| for while shops engaged in semi-fabricat- 
| ing are active, the pressure is off some, 
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tonnage of heavy plate; there has been sidered 


much expansion in this branch growing 
out of war, demand. Warehouses are 
moving plates in good volume for ship 
repairs and fill-in needs, but are hamp- 
ered by lack of rounded stocks of stand- 
ard sizes. They are forced to shear a 
larger number than usual. Third quar- 
ter orders are appearing in heavier vol- 
ume and some shipyards have covered 
through the remainder of the year. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 155 


There has been a slight increase in pro- 
duction of various types of fencing but 
total output is still far below the accum- 
ulated demand and will probably remain 
so to the end of the year. Situation is 
spotty in other merchant wire products, 
particularly nails, where some districts 
report fair supplies and others virtually 
nothing. Jobbers’ stocks of all merchant 
wire items are low, generally speaking, 
and for the most part are not satisfying 
demand. Shipments of manufacturers 
wire remain unchanged, with available 
orders running ahead of the steel direc- 
tives for wire products with some non- 
integrated wire mills hopeful that their 
supply of wire rods will be increased 
somewhat in the directives issued this 
month for July production. 


Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 155 


While an increase in domestic freight 
car inquiry may develop fairly soon, car 
deliveries this year apparently will fall 
substantially short of predictions of even 
a month or so ago. The 20,000 freight 
cars originally contemplated for con- 
struction and delivery to domestic carriers 
in the first half are far behind schedule, 
due to inability of carbuilders to obtain 
materials, and there now appears little 
likelihood of steel and other materials 
being granted by Washington before the 
fourth quarter for construction of addi- 
tional domestic freight cars, none of 
which in all probability will be delivered 
before the beginning of next year. 

Of the current program of 20,000 
freight cars, only about 1500 have been 
turned over to the railroads to date. An 
effort is to be made, however, to de- 
liver the remaining 18,500 before third 
quarter is ended. 


Shortage of materials for car construc- 
tion has not only delayed the present pro- 
gram, but has apparently caused the re- 
jection by the War Production Board of 
the appeal of the domestic lines for 40,- 
000 to 44,000 freight cars this year, in 
addition to the quota of 20,000. Not only 
is there a shortage of steel, it is pointed 
out, and particularly steel castings, but 
a scarcity of lumber. Steel allowances 
for third quarter for new car construc- 
tion are practically nil, car authorities 
claim. 

Of the various railroad demands, freight 
cars stand fourth on the list, in the opin- 
ion of WPB. officials, MRO require- 
ments; then rails; next motive power; and 
finally freight cars, with every effort be- 
ing made to limit the needs of all four 
groups as much as possible. For in- 
stance, rail requirements have been 
slashed considerably since the first of 
the year, when 2,000,000 tons were con- 
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le. Now the figure has 
to about 1,200,000, it is 
claimed, with even this figure subject to 
some further reduction. 


While it appears that car builders, 
once they complete the domestic freight 
car program of 20,000, will not have 
an opportunity, due to limitations on 
materials, to do further domestic work 
before the latter part of the year, it is 
believed likely that some fairly sizable 
inquiry may dives within the next few 
weeks at the outside, so as to get a 


program set up on the chance that some 


steel and other materials will be avail- 
able later in the year. 

Meanwhile, were it not for substan- 
tial army orders on hand and still others 
in sight, the car shops would be in for 





a dull period over the next few months. 
Even as it is there will be considerable 
idle capacity, car builders fear. 

Latest locomotive awards include twe 
Mallet type engines for the Bingham & 
Garfield, placed with the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 155 


The increase in reinforcing bar ship- 
ments during April, which resulted, in 
a slight increase in the May directive, did 
not continue and total shipments during 
May dropped below April. June sip- 
ments will probably run less than May, 
although the June directive is up slightly 
and orders on books are now somewhat 
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CASTINGS SAVE MONEY 


Strong takes the same well earned price in its cleaning opera- 
tions that it has for its annealing facilities. In addition to the 
cutting, grinding and chipping processes, Strong operates two 
sandblasts with the larger one capable of handling any casting 
which comes from its 15 by 19 annealing furnace. 


All of which adds up to a standard of castings which are much 
easier to machine—because the steel making, the molding, the 
annealing and the cleaning are all handled by Strong quality 
controls that safeguard the buyer’s interest at all stages of 
the work. The surest way to have stronger castings is to have 


them Strong-cast! 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY. BUFFALO. N. Y. 
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heavier than the directive tonnage avail- 
able. 

New sales are slow with little activity 
in sieht, and since the July directive is 
about to be nied, it is bable the ton- 
nage allotted will be less than June in 
view of the declining orders. There is 
some interest on the part of certain gov- 
ernmental agencies for additional ton- 
nages to be shipped before June 30 to 
take up parts of appropriations which 
have not yet been spent and which ex- 
pire on that date. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 156 


With steel works operations in New 
England at about 95 per cent of capacity, 


BRASSw 
cide] 74: 


est quality castings. 
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CASTINGS 
up to 5400 pounds 





Modern melting, moulding, core room, sand handling and sand 
control equipment, enable a trained personnel to produce the fin- 
Base Alloys, Aluminum Bronze, 
Manganese Bronze and PMG metal (copper, silicon, iron alloy) 
produced to all Federal, Navy, Ordnance and individual specifi- 
cations. Strict adherence to chemical and physical specifications. 


complete 
alloys—brass and bronze. Federal, U. S. 
Navy, and SAE specifications. A.S.T.M. 
Standard definitions and terms relating to 





occasionally hitting 100, demand for 
basic varies little each month. Inven- 
tories for open hearths are much lower 
than in normal times, kept down by al- 
locations and in the case of one producer 
pig iron costs are heavier under the cur- 
rent system of control. That the pig 
iron situation is somewhat easier is indi- 
cated by a slightly more liberal attitude 
on allocations. Inventories are main- 
tained and shops with higher rated war 
orders have substantial reserves; in scat- 
tered instances more iron is allotted than 
requested where reserves appear too 
low. 

The lower melt by some gray iron foun- 
dries, notably in the jobbing field, has 
cooled demand for iron and current in- 
ventories are maintained and even slight- 
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ly expanded by less tonnage each month 
than was the case earlier in the year. 
Malleable requirements are steady with 
foundries in this group generally holding 
production schedules. Procurement 
offices for the various government shops 
continue from time to time to take open 
bids on small tonnages, but final disposi- 
tion as to suppliers is subject to WPB 
allocation. 

Applications for July pig iron allot- 
ments show litthk change in number or 
tonnage involved. Greatest variation is 
in foundry grades but in most cases 
smaller requirements for this iron is bal- 
anced by greater need for basic. Part of 
the lessened demand for foundry iron 
may be seasonal and partly the result 
of changes in war demand. 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 158 


Subsidence of floods in the middle 
West has removed obstacles to collection 
and shipment. Heavier demand for scrap 
has developed to cffset the drop in hot 
metal supplies following the banking of 
blast furnaces, due to coke shortage in 
some districts. 

In the Chicago area flow of scrap has 
been resumed, sufficient to meet current 
demand and provide some for reserves. 
Industrial scrap is steady though some 
loss has followed changes in war demands 
cutting into production of some forms 
of war fabricating. 

Reduction in volume of hot metal 
following suspension of coal mining was 
felt severely in the Pittsburgh district 
where numerous stacks were banked. 
Scrap receipts are about normal but 
heavier use for steelmaking is cutting 
into reserves. Some furnaces will remain 
down for relining, putting a continuing 
burden on scrap supplv in the interval. 

Cincinnati scrap dealers fear the pres- 
ent quiet situation may be followed by 
demand late in the summer, without ade- 
quate supply. A recent domestic drive 
in a city in that area resulted in only 
80 tons of doubtful material being col- 
lected. The heavy drive a year ago had 
depleted supply from this source. 

Demand for top grades of open-hearth 
and electric furnace scrap keeps pace 
with supply but lighter grades lag. Plant 
scrap is being Seodaaed on good volume. 
Demand for foundry grades continues 
dull. Recent revisions covering scrap 
sales automatically lift the shipping point 
price at some northern New England 
points to $14. On hauls taking high 
freight charges to outside districts ship- 
ping point prices have ‘been as low as 
$13, ranging upward to $14.06, depend- 
ing on freight cost. 

Recession of flood waters has released 
much scrap in the St. Louis district and 
shipments are satisfactory. Current ar- 
rivals are mainly allocations of remote 
scrap, most of which is desirable mate- 
rial. The Missouri drive for scrap for 
donation to the Army is progressing, 
soldiers manning 45 trucks for collec- 
tion. One firm has bought 15,000 tons 
for delivery at St. Louis, proceeds to go 
to soldier benefits. Quality is high, 
mainly agricultural and project wreckage 
material. 

At $17.67 a gross ton, Luria Bros., 
Philadelphia, has been sold 90 gross 
tons of welding rod butts, sale of mis- 
cellaneous supplies B-808, navy yard 
Philadelphia. To Michael Flynn, Browk- 
lyn, went 1,000,000 pounds of scrap elee- 
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tric cable te sa 3.87c a d; Camden 

Compressed Scrap Stee Co., Philadel- 

pe. ia, bought 125 gross tons of miscezl- 

s sheet iron at $12.20 a ton and 

70 gross tons of light galvanized stcel 
- scrap at $10.91. 

Battlefield scrap from North Africa 
is beginning to trickle into this country, 
cargoes having arrived recently at two 
ports, forerunners of larger supply as 
gathering facilities are improved 


Semifinished Steel .. . 
Semifinished Prices, Page 154 


Billets and other semifinished steel 
are moving abroad more freely under 
lend-lease and third quarter shipments 
are expected to be heaviest in more than 
a year. The situation contrasts sharply 
with last fall, when some export accumu- 





lations along the Atlantic seaboard were | 


offered for resale on this side. During 
the latter part of last year and early 
this year movement of semifinished 
abroad was practically nothing. 


In late February tonnage started mov- | 


ing 
a m« 
uting to 
time is 
Not only 


again and since then there has been 
nell increase in volume. Contrib- 
the better movement at this 
an easier shipping situation. 
are more vessels 


clearing | 


American ports but more are getting to | 


destination safely. The latter situation is 


reflected in the lowering of Transatlantic | 
insurance rates by Lloyds about a week | 


ago, the first in many months. 

As a result of this improved shipping 
situation steel stocks along the eastern 
seaboard for shipment abroad under 
lend-lease are perhaps the lowest since 
this country cated the war. South 
American countries are benefiting as well 
as allies in the combat zones. 


Three Warehouses May 
Stock Aircraft Hardware 


Ducommun Metal & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles; Supply Division Inc., Robert- 
son, Mo.; and Aircraft Hardware Mfg. 
Co., New York, have been authorized 
by the War Production Board to stock 
and deliver aircraft hardware, valves and 
fittings. These initial authorizations 
were provided in directive No. 1 to 
L-296. 

Each of these warehouses, in addi- 
tion to its regular stocks, may now carry 
and deliver all items on Schedule A of 
the order, in quantities authorized by the 
Aircraft Scheduling unit at Wright field, 
Dayton, O. : 

Limitations on deliveries by ware- 
houses confine deliveries to: (1) manu- 
facturers for domestic use in construc- 
tion, maintenance or repair of aircraft 
and air-borne accessories, parts and sub- 
assemblies; (2) maintenance and repair 
of planes used by air lines holding cer- 
tificates of necessity issued by Civil 
Aeronautical Administration; by the 
CAA Training Service and by Civil Air 
Patrol in class A category; (3) mainte- 
nance of other aircraft, when authorized 
by WPB’s Aircraft Priorities Branch; (4) 
Aircraft Modification Centers and Army 
and Navy Supply Depots; (5) other 
warehouses designated by WPB to carry 
the same type of hardware and com- 
ponents. 

Quantities of any specific item which 
may be delivered to any one customer 
in any month are limited. 
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Midwestern Warehouses Granted 
Price Rise on Galvanized Seconds 


PRICES of secondary and rejected 
classifications of galvanized sheets from 
warehouses in five mid-western cities 
have been advanced by Office of Price 


Administration, effective June 21. 


Increases were necessitated by allo- 
cation of galvanized sheet production 
to non-integrated mills in the eastern 
and southern states. As a result of this 
allocation, integrated mills with a Chi- 
cago basing point, no longer are manu- 
mee galvanized sheets but are us- 

ing their producing facilities to turn out 
other types of steels for war industries 


and warehouses in the midwestern area 
must pay higher transportation costs for 
longer-haul shipments from producing 
mills 

The price increases in the reject classi- 
fications are as follows on a net ton 
basis: Chicago, $6.60; Milwaukee, $5; 
St. Paul, $4.60; Detroit, $2.60; St. Louis, 
$1.40. Increases for wasters, waste 
wasters, offal, side and end shearings, 
and galvanized sheets sheared to specifi- 
cations, have been adjusted upward ac- 
cordingly. 

The new 


prices are established in 
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Thru World Wars I and ll 


A.C.P. PROCESSES HAVE DONE THEIR BIT 
in giving more and better HELL to the enemy 


ACP Chemicals and Processes, 
plus the facilities of a well- 
equipped laboratory staffed with 
technological experts skilled in 
the mass production and process- 
ing of all kinds of metal, are at 
your service to help you turn out 
more and better war equipment 


—ships,tanks, guns, bombs, shells 
and other accessories. 


Wherever metal has been fabri- 
cated all over the world, ACP 
has pioneered in the supplying 
of chemicals and processes to fa- 
cilitate production and perfect the 
surfaces of metal for final finish. 


RODINE—an acid inhibitor, DEXODINE—an acid cleaner, CUPRODINE—for 
copper coating to facilitate drawing, KEMICK—for painting exhaust manifolds. 
These are but a few of the chemicals that have been factors in speeding the 
production of better products. Consult with us on your metal treating problems. 
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amendment No. 15 to price schedule 
No. 49. Provision is also made for ad- 
justing transportation charges when iron 
and steel products are delivered by 
truck outside the warehouseman’s nor- 
mal marketing area. The seller now may 
charge the truck transportation costs ac- 
tually paid for, minus a deduction at the 
rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds. 

To determine a quantity charge or 
deduction on a shipment of secondary 
iron and steel products, the seller may 
combine the weight of material on all 
orders of one day from one person for 
shipment to one destination, regardless 
of how shipments may be split by the 
seller for his own convenience or at 


the buyer's request. 








Tin Plate... 


Tim Plate Prices, Page 155 


Tin plate producers are in receipt of 
sharply increasing amount of inquiry, 
which assures their operating in third 
quarter at as high a rate as their mill 
quotas will permit. It is estimated that 
these quotas during third quarter will 
average about 65 per cent. While some 
tin plate is going into ammunition cases 
and certain other types of ordnance, 
most is going into the manufacture of 
sanitary cans. One large producer esti- 
mates that 97 per cent or more of his ton- 
nage in third quarter will go into these 
cans, 

At least one prediction of tin plate 


DETROIT 
Melting Furnaces 
for Precise 


Metallurgical 
Control 


For close chemical and metallurgical control of any desired fer- 


rous or non-ferrous alloys, the Detroit Rocking Electric Furnace 


with its exclusive, automatic stirring action under non-oxidizing 


conditions simply cannot be beaten. You can run a different mix- 


ture on each subsequent heat or the same alloy all day long with 


remarkable uniformity. Write today for complete facts about this 


fast melting. effi- 
cient. labor sav- 
ing. money mak- 


ing foundry. tool.: 
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producers made last year is now coming 
true. Because tin plate operations were 
reduced so sharply at the close of last 
year and during the early part of this 
year, many employes in tin plate depart- 
ments left to take jobs where they would 
be assured of more continuous employ- 
ment. Now with production schedules 
expanded, tin mills are having consid- 
erable difficulty obtaining sufficient la- 
bor. Some tin mills expect to have dif- 
ficulty maintaining operations at the es- 
timated 70 per cent level, which will 
probably hold for the remainder of the 
producing season. Production of cold- 
rolled strip for tinning is now at about 
70 per cent of capacity, and although 
actual tin mill operations have not 
reached that level yet, they soon will. 


Nonferrous Metals .. . 
Nonferrous Prices, Page 159 


New York—Reserve stocks of most non- 
ferrous metals appear easier as indicated 
by the lifting of a few restrictions on 
uses. Zinc and lead conservation orders 
have been amended, the zinc being freer 
for the galvanizing of pails. Allocations 
of zinc for galvanizing, however, are 
geared to steel tonnages available for 
coating. 

Brass mills generally are well stocked 
with scrap, affecting copper allocations 
to an increasing extent. While certain 
grades of scrap are tight, plans for a 
nation-wide drive for scrap copper and 
brass are meeting with some opposition 
by those who believe no large amount of 
scarce grades would be uncovered. Those 
favoring a scrap drive, mostly in the cop- 
per division, WPB, claim results would 
take up the slack at refineries. The ton- 
nage of fired brass cartridge cases held 
by Army ordnance is increasing. 

Producers’ zinc stocks are increasing 
gradually and inventory carried by MRC 
has been extended, but easing on general 
restrictions has been slight. Producers 
could fill heavier allocations were they 
certified. However, WPB has ruled that 
only MRC buys for public account and is 
the only buyer of zinc permitted to ac- 
quire the metal without allocation. Be- 
cause of the lower demand for paint pig- 
ments, leaded zinc oxide operations are 
but 50 per cent of capacity at some units. 

Close control of tin distribution con- 
tinues with a minimum of cross-hauling. 
Electrolytic units are getting into produc- 
tion on a heavier nt and tin going to 
tin plate mills was about equally dis- 
tributed over the three months of the 
second quarter. To provide for sales of 
grades produced at the Texas smelter 
which fall below Grade A, an amend- 
ment to the price schedule is thought 
likely. Now selling on the basis of 99 
per cent tin, the Texas material contains 
nearer 99.5 per cent. Grade A price of 
52.00c will not be changed. An estimat- 
ed 3000 tons of tin will be saved in 19438, 
and 5000 in 1944 by a single use of silver- 
lead instead of tin-lead solder. This tin 
saving will result from the use of silver- 
lead solder in 40 per cent of the 1948 
output and 70 per cent of the 1944 out- 
put of cans for foods, household products, 
chemicals and other purposes. The sil- 
ver-lead solder contains about 2.5 per 
cent silver, 5 per cent tin and 93.5 lead, 
while the tin-lead solder contains 30 to 
40 per cent tin and 60 to 70 per cent 
ed And since lead has almost ceased 
to be a ctitical material—all restrictions 
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spinning, fabricating and assembling—set : 
up to translate your blueprinted ideas into 
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MILWAUKEE METAL SPINNING COMPANY 
3502 West Pierce Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MOTORIZED 
HELICAL REDUCER 
Horizontal drive— 
made in 13 sizes in 
ratios of 1% to 
’ Hs - 9%:1 from 
*Reg. U. S. Patent Office . a) eg ay and % 3 


wusBARD SPRINGS Bg 


Extension spring 
with raised elon- 
gated hook end. 
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COMPRESSION “made in 11 sizes in 
ratios of 6 to 80:1 
and from % te 50 
horsepower. 
orsion with ¢ ie ak 
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and one straight end 
SAVE ESSENTIAL AND 
VALUABLE SPACE 


TORSION Wor time requirements make the D.O. James 


Motorized Reducers a very important Must in 
solving and meeting the power-saving needs 
of modern industry. Their accessibility and 
compactness make them most desirable when 
floor space is limited. Their soundness of de- 


- i ehele mm sale len’ celastia: insures maximum effi - 
FLAT and SPECIAL 
Hubbard makes Springs and Spring 
Parts in all types, forms and shapes, 
and in all kinds of metals, for manu- 
facturers’ products and specific needs. 
ALSO—SMALL STAMPINGS AND WIRE FORMS 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 


| 
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702 Central Ave.; Pontiac, Mich. MAKERS OF ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING CO 


10 W. Monroe Street Chicago, U.S.A 
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having recently been removed from its 
use for essentiaal purposes—the increased 
consumption of that metal is no problem. 

New regulations primarily aimed at 
more rapid turnover in warehouse prod- 
ucts is tentatively included in a proposed 
revision of CMP regulation No. 40. No 
distributor would be permitted to deliver 
any aluminum except to fill an author- 
ized controlled material order. After 
July 1 no warehouse could make delivery 
of any brass mill or wire mill products 
except to fill an authorized controlled ma- 
terial order. While the prohibition 
against ordering or accepting deliveries 
from warehouse stocks of brass mill prod- 
ucts during any one month in excess of 
2000 pounds gross weight remains un- 
changed, the proposed amendments raise 




















































The WILL... 
and the SKILL 











this limitation in the case of wire mill 
products to 3000 pounds copper content. 


Pacific Coast... 


Seattle—Industrial plants in this area 
are operating at top speed, more than 90 
per cent on contracts related to the war 
effort. Ship construction is in full swing 
while subsidiary plants and machine 
shops have capacity bookings of ship 
equipment. Willamette Iron & Steel 
Corp., Portland, Oreg., has been awarded 
an additional $6,000,000 contract for the 
manufacture of 64 engine sets for Liberty 
ships. This firm has already delivered 
109 engines to yards on this coast. 

Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, 
is nearing completion of a contract to 
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build 170-ton steel barges, of 250 tons 
capacity for the Navy. These units re- 
quired approximately 100 tons of shapes 
and plates each. Some of them were 
built at the Renton plant and then hauled 
to water by house-moving equipment. 


Structural fabricators are seeking new 
business as present demand fails to keep 
their facilities fully employed. No major 
private jobs are pares although much 
government work is still on the books. 
Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, low at 
$25,035, has the contract to furnish 
structural steel for the spillways at Alder 
and LaGrande dams, Tacoma’s second 
Nisqually power project. About 150 tons 
of shapes are involved. Supply by spe- 
cial engineers discloses that the cost of 
this installation will exceed $17,000,000. 


_ Original estimates were $11,000,000. 


The first unit of the government-owned 
magnesium plant at Spokane, Wash., 
went into operation May 25. It was 
built by the Electro Metallurgical Co., 
subsidiary of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Co., for the Defense Plant Corp. Full 


| operation is planned by the end of the 


| nolia district, 


Iron ore from a newly developed 


year. 
property at Pateras, Wash,, is being 
shipped out a carload daily. Citizens 


of The Dalles, Oreg., are urging a local 
site for a proposed aluminum extrusion 
plant and plans will be submitted to 
WPB. 

Seattle’s city light department plans 
construction of a substation in the Mag- 
Hendrikson Construction 
Co., Seattle offering the low id, $26,- 


| 500. 


United States engineers, Seattle, have 
awarded more than 30 contracts recent- 


| ly, including one to Clifton & Applegate 


| ington in excess of $100,000. 


and Henry Georg, Spokane, for comstruc- 
tion of railroad tracks. Sound construc- 
tion & Engineering Co., Seattle, has a 
military installation job in Western Wash- 
One con- 
tract is over $1,000,000 and four over 
$100,000 for military projects in this 
state and Montana. Large housing proj- 
ects have been placed lately, one at 
Bremerton. Wash., involving 1000 units 
contract pending. 


| Steel in Europe .. . 


London — (By Radio) — Armament 
needs of Great Britain are being met and 
heavy bookings have been made for third 
quarter delivery, especially for shipbuild- 
ing materials. Demand for finished iron 
and steel products is much improved. 
Tin plate demand is quiet. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — A number of adijust- 
ments are being made in specifications for 
steel as a result of change in the Can- 
adian war production program. Specifi- 
cation revisions are chiefly associated 
with alloy steels and some other lines 
for entirely new production. While 
there has been some slowing in new 
steel buying, there has been a sharp up- 
turn in tonnages involved in individual 
orders with the result that mill backlogs 
are gaining in volume. Despite announce- 
ments from the head of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, that larger 
quantities of steel may become available 
to civilian users, nothing definite in this 
respect has yet developed, and prac- 
tieally all new steel arders are directly 
associated with tke war progmm. 

While there has been some casing in 
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The American public has been doing an outstanding 
job these last few months, turning in scrap for con- 
version to war material. Helping to handle this huge 
flow of scrap iron from dealers’ yards to many of our 
largest steel mills are Industrial Brownhoist Cranes. 
In a wide variety of other industries from Maine to 
California, 1.B. Cranes are working night and day, 
handling heavy loads with magnet, hook or bucket; 
helping to build ships, guns, tanks, airplanes. and 
railroad equipment. 

If you are playing a part in America’s war effort 
I. B. Cranes can help you help America. Industrial 
Brownhoist Corporation, Bay City, Michigan. District 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. 


BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 


This New War 


PRODUCTION GAGE 


is helping 2500 war plants 


speed their output 


MICRO- 

CHEK 
with base plate 
only... .$9.75 
Adjustable An- 
vwil..... $3.00 
Other type 
Anvile avail- 
able 


INSTRUMENT SIZE 
o =2" 


Less fatigue, faster inspections, are 
speeding up the gaging of millions of precision 
arts in more than 2500 war plants now using 
the TRICO MICRO-CHEK. Its advantages: 
1. Greater speed with no sacrifice of accuracy; 2. Faster 
reading, less eyestrain and fatigue on operators; 3. Original 
accuracy continuously retained by resetting with original 
master parts; 4. Inexperienced workers quickly become 
accurate inspectors. 
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hen &3 Sons Rope Co. many applications of Micro~- Cheks 


Write for illustrated booldet showing 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 


MIS: 4 ' Room 80 Trico Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘oe orders demand is sustained and 
acklogs extend to the end of the year. 
Shipbuilding is absorbing most domes- 
tic platé production, as well as imported 
plate. However, deliveries to rolling 
stock builders continue to expand and 
efforts are being made to speed produc- 
tion of urgently needed freight cars for 
Canadian use and engines for India. Ma- 
rine boilermakers are swinging into maxi- 
mum production and are seeking larger 
quantities of plates. 

Demand for merchant bars is absorb- 
ing all available supply, and while back- 
logs extend well into fourth quarter 
mills continue to take on additional busi- 
ness. So far there has been no easing 
in civilian supply and most deliveries on 


pees 








this account are if and when lus 
stocks are available. Demand for v 
bars is gaining in volume with most new 
bookiags running to new specifications. 
Producers of alloy bars report output 
close to capacity. 

Dealers report scrap iron and steel re- 
ceipts steady, with sufficient tonnage 
appearing to enable scheduled deliveries 
to consumers. While some dealers are 
piling scrap for future sorting and have 
accumulated fair tonnages, others have 
only small quantities on hand and their 
yards are being kept fairly clean. Auto- 
mobile wreckers are taking more care in 
wrecking operations and are salvaging 
parts for resale that formerly were con- 
signed to the scrap heap. 
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NO DELAY 
NO SHUTDOWNS 
SAME HEATING RESULTS 


Fuel shortages emphasize the service-proved ad- 
vantages of BLOOM LONG-FLAME BURNERS— 


results. 
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greater efficiency, uniform heating results, instant 
fuel change-over. 

Hundreds of installations in all types of furnaces— 
billet heating, annealing, forging, heat treating, 
normalizing, ingot heating—have shown that Bloom 
engineering plus Bloom equipment increases furnace 
output, reduces fuel consumption, improves heating 


Let Bloom help you modernize your furnaces for 
greater efficiency—better results. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


857 WEST NORTH AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. | 





| facilities at plant 
| $130,000, making overall commitment 






Predicts Postwar Boom 
In Textile Machinery 


The war-time strain on textile mill 
equipment has been so great that prompt 
widespread replacement will be one of 
the ‘dest necessary ents con- 
fronting that industry with the return 
of peace. Machinery manufacturers will 
be deluged with the greatest volume of 
orders t have ever known, according 
to C. T. Murchison, president, The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. It i highly desir- 
able that each mill operator plan prob- 
able machinery needs as far in advance 
as possible and have orders ready for 
placement just as soon as they can be 
given consideration by the machinery 
builders, he advises. 


Textile mill machinery will be badly 
worn and battered, looms designed for 
light fabrics over-strained on heavier 
work. Most equipment will have op- 
erated throughout the duration 24 hours 
a day, six days a week, and much of it 
will have been operated seven days a 
week. Repair and maintenance will have 
been accomplished with great difficulty 
because of continuity of operation and 
the extreme scarcity of repair parts. To 
establish itself on a thoroughly efficient 
basis the greater part of the industry 
will need entirely new equipment, in 
Mr. Murchison’s opinion. 


The large textile equipment industry 
in New England has n partially en- 
gaged on war production, largely out- 
side its regular field, due to restrictions 
on new textile machinery. Only recently 
were restrictions on repair and mainte- 
nance parts lifted slightly. While ma- 
chining and metalworking departments 
have been active on war work, other de- 
partments have been down and pig iron 
melt for castings has been well below 
normal. 


DPC Authorizes Plant 
Expansion, Equipment 


Defense Plant Corp. has authorized 
the following expansions and equipment 
purchases (figures are approximate): 


National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, ma- 
chinery and equipment for a plant in Ohio, 
costing $175,000. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
equipment for a plant in Pennsylvania, cost- 
ing $825,000. 

Fulton Iron Works, St. Louis, plant equip- 
ment in Missouri, costing $100,000. 

Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, O., in- 
crease in contract to provide additional facili- 
ties at plant at Arizona, costing $450,000. 
Overall commitment now $6,400 000. 

Air Products Inc., Detroit, plant facilities 
in Michigan, to cost $225,000. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland, additional 
equipment for plant in Ohio, costing $100.000. 

Jensen Machinery Co. Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., 
increase in contract to provide additional 
equipment for plant in New Jersey, resulting 
in overall commitment of $165,000. 

Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, for additional 
in Pennsylvania, to cost 
$4,- 
000 000. 

Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., addi- 
tional facilities at plants in Illinois and In- 
diana, to cost $3,600,000, making overall 
commitment $87,000,000. 

Plantation Co. Inc., Vienna, Ga., for plant 
facilities in Georgia, $120,000. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., for machinery 
and equipment at a plant in Ohio, to cost 
$900,000. 

General Motors Corp., Detroit, for facilities 
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DIE HANDLING... 
. with 


LYON 


TRUCKS 


having 


Hydraulic 
Elevating 
Tables 


Do this heavy, hazardous 
work the easy, quick, safe 
way that saves manpower 
and prevents damage to 
dies. LYON Hydraulic 
operation (no ratchets or 
gears) gives maximum 
power, simplest control. 


models carried in stock for prompt shipment. Special 
models furnished to your requirements. When inquiring, please 
specify: 
1—Capacity 2—Size of Table 3—Lowered Height 4—Elevated Height 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


























Like the success of accomplished players, who 
achieve the unusual and thus attract more “box 
office”, CMP precision cold rolled strip steel con- 
sistently delivers applaudable cost-saving qualities 
—exceptionally close tolerances, uniformity of 
properties in coil after coil, and fulfillment of all 
exacting specifications. It makes possible the CMP 
strip record performance for essential war industry. 


And CMP did not fail when called upon in many 
cases to extend its service. and replace other 
“gone-to-war” performers, such as critical light 
gauge non-ferrous metals; again CMP proved its 
wide adaptability by meeting the important physi- 
cal characteristic requirements so that the Victory 
“production show” could go on. 
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' 
COMPARITOL for checking 
geges and work to 1/1000". 

$195.00 


Cc? 


pangnee tor = SNAP GAGES 
for production inspection. 
7 


| This instrument, at a price within the reach 
of any shop, is an optical device for me 
or comparing objects by means of a magnifi 
image. 
| tis used for: 
ne checking tools to eliminate errors at source. 
MAGNI-RAY illuminated mag- inspecting and measuring pivoted work, 


Wouldn't it be wise to investigate right now how 
this “know how” specialist in precision light gauge 
strip steel could help you get “top” box office 
for your post-war products? CMP offers their 
cooperation. 








nifier for inspection. . - $18.50 screw machine parts, etc. 
verifying tool settings by checking first 
parts made. 
controlling tool wear through regular check- 
ing of work. 
inspecting the finished product. 
2 Easy to operate, simple and sturdy in con- 
struction, the Wilder Projector offers many 
SPENCER. MICROSCOPES fer opportunities to speed up measuring, checking “te e 
ae $143.59 and inspecting. Base Price $268.50 "9 


SPECIFICATIONS and UTERATURE, | COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


__ Telephone CAnal 6-3512 for immediate service 
| ubsidiary of the Cold Metal Process Co 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





ULIRA-CHEN—34 guge blot CEORGE SCHERR CO., Inc. 


MOM dos ca 2 as $125.00 














NEW BUSINESS 














at plants in Ohio at cost of $11,300,000, making 
total commitments now $24,500,000. 

Columbia Steel Castings Co., Portland, Oreg.. 
for facilities for a plant in Oregon, to cost 
$185,000, total commitments now $1,000,000. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


1000 tons, modification center, Staniford field, 
for U. 8S. Engineer, Louisville, Ky., to Mis- 
sissippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, 
1. 

350 tons, leanto, airplane repair building, 
Oklahoma City air depot, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to Muskogee Iron Works, Muskogee, 
Okla, 


$48 tons, radial gates, La Grande, Wash., for 
City of Tacoma, to Worden-Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee. 











SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1700 tons, testing laboratory, Wright Field, 


Dayton, O.; bids June 24. 

100 tons, miscellaneous steel structures. switch- 
yard, Shasta Power plant, Bureau of Recla- 
mation; Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco, 
low. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING STEEL PLACED 


390 tons, modification center, airplane plant, 


Ft. Crook, Neb., to Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., Omaha, and Concrete Products Co., 
Omaha; Peter Kiewit Sons Co., Omaha, con- 
tractor. 

175 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge, Delaware 
county, to Taylor-Davis. Inc., Philadelphia. 

160 tons, box culvert, CAA, Robertson, Mo., to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 












100 tons, air base, Rapid City, S. D., to Ceco 
Steel Products Corp., Omaha, Neb. 
REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


100 tons, building, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill.; J. L. Simmons Co., Indianap- 
olis, contractor; bids asked. 


RAILS, CARS ... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Bingham & Garfield, two Mallet-type locomo- 
tives, to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 





CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


OHIO 


AKRON, O.—Industrial Aircraft Mfg. Co., has 
been incorporated by Herman M. Greene, 
George Schinolt and Harry F. Clarke to 
manufacture tools and equipment for the air- 
craft industry. Paul H. Dilworth, 20 Hul- 
bert avenue, is statutory agent. 


ALLIANCE, O.—Alliance Radio Corp., re- 
cently incorporated, is preparing to manu- 
facture radios, generators and electronic de- 
vices and will ewnlov 600 to 700 persons 
when production reaches its peak, in about 
eight months. 


BEREA, O.—Finkbeiner, Pettis & Strout, 725 
Nicholas building, Toledo, O., are consult- 
ing engineers on municipal water purification 
plant repairs and alterations, involving un- 
derpinning, tanks and additional inside pip- 
ing, to cost about $10,000, on which bids 
will be opened June 14. L. D. Repperd, Por- 
tage, O., has plans. 


CLEVELAND—Champion Machine & Forg- 
ing Co., H. W. Foster, president, 3695 East 
Seventy-eivhth street. will erect a dic storage 
and service building at Aetna road and 
Fast Seventy-eighth street, two stories, 80 x 
200 feet. 


CLEVELAND—Dust Control Co., Charles 
Weger, 1823 Alvin avenue, agent and in- 
corporator, has been organized to manufac- 
ture dust control equipment and is negotiat- 
ing for a suitable plant. 


CLEVELAND—Newburgh Machine Engineer- 
ing Co. has been incorporated by Lawrence 
A. Suhadolnik, 3733 Sudbury road, and as- 
sociates, to operate a machine shop. 


CLEVELAND—American Magnesium Corp., 
Leslie W. Rogers, secretary-treasurer, and H 
Nurnberger, plant engineer, 1099 Ivanhoe 
road, wil) build new one-story boiler plant 


45 x 100 feet. Firm is subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf building, 
Pittsburgh. 

CLEVELAND—Monda Kelly Machine Prod- 


has been incorporated by W. M. 
Van Aken, 1715 Euclid avenue, to engage 
in business of machining, bearings at First 
and Hayden avenues, East Cleveland. S. M. 
Monda is president, C. E. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Rock Drill Co. Inc. 


has been incorporated as a subsidiary of the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. by Peter 


ucts Co. 


Reed, Charles Follett and Sheldon 5S. 
Reynolds. McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & 
Stewart, Terminal Tower, are legal repre- 
sentatives. 

CLEVELAND—Linderme Tube Co, Emil M. 


Linderme, vice president and treasurer, will 
build a one-story degreasing building 42 x 
60 feet, at 1300 East 219th street, Euclid, 
to cost about $5000. 


ELYRIA, O.,—Henry Furnace Co. is being in- 
corporated as subsidiary of C. A. Olsen Mfg. 
Co. and includes in its assets the real estate 
and equipment of the Henry Furnace & 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, which has been 
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TUBING 
cn cer ea AND E.R. Seamless Cold Drawn 
Spec. AN-QQ-S-756 wew! SAE 4190x 
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HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 
An sn snittiche Ghat Gn tenn ae tan then wilh 
appeal to those who daily are engaged in surfacing 
metals with zinc. 200 Pages—45 Ilustrations—4 Tables 
—7 Charts. Price $4.00 Postpaid. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building Book Department Cleveland, Ohio 
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HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


Valley Falls, R. I. 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 
25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


Hendrick follows your instructions occurotely, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 

37 Dundaff Street Carbendale, F 

Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

Please Consult Telephone Directory 


Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Elevo 
tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Stee! Plate Construction 
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6,8 7 
Positive Protection 
In APS, a thick (20 lbs. per square) 
protective coating is BONDED 
DIRECTLY TO THE STEEL at high 
temperature. Into this coating is 
impregnated a special mica finish, 
which adds further protection and 

improves appearance. 

This protected metal withstands 
all extremes of weather, as well as 
acid fumes, corrosive dusts and 
salt air. 


Economy 


Its low first cost is practically the 
only cost, because A P S requires 
no painting when erected or there- 
alter, and gives years of main- 
tenance-free, satisfactory service! 


A PS can be obtained 
in stock sizes from 
leading distributors 
throughout the country. 








Write for new descriptive folder or 
Engineers’ Handbook 
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bought by C. A. Olsen, president of the firm. 
Cleveland assets, consisting of an office and 
warehouse, are held by Leonard G. Roof, 
Cleveland, and associates. 


WARREN, O.—Packard Electric division of 
General Motors Corp., B. N. MeGregor, 
plant manager, 3-523 Dana street, is spend- 
ing $65,000 on plant additions, including a 
loading and storage dock and a two-story 
building 84 x 101 feet, construction to start 
at once. 


WARREN, O.—Brainard Steel Co., Larchmont 
avenue NE, is spending about $100,000 for 
equipment and remodeling the former 
creamery plant at East Orwell for a steel 
fabricating plant. Tubing for the Army will 
be manufactured, with 24 to 30 workers em- 


ployed. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Sikorsky division of 
United Aircraft Corp. has bought a plant 
here from Crane Co. and will use it for 
manufacture of helicopters. An adjoining 
tract has been acquired for an airfield. 


NEW YORK 


BAYSIDE, N. Y.—Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., 500 Fifth avenue, New York, plans 
postwar erection of a research, development 
and administration center comprising nine 
buildings, at cost of about $2,000,000. 
Austin Co., 19 Recter street, New York, is 
engineer. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Willey’s Carbide Tool Co. is tak- 
ing bids through Charles N. Agree, 1140 
Book Tower, for an addition to its plant at 
1840 West Vernor highway. 


DETROIT—Bryant & Detwiler Co., 2304 
Penobscot building, has been awarded gen- 
eral contract for aircraft engine test build- 
ing, extension 3, for Ford Motor Co., to be 
located at the Rouge plant, Dearborn, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON, MISS.—United States engineer, Mo- 
bile, Ala., has let contract to Capitol Build- 
ing Co., Jackson, at $90,000, for additional 
facilities for second air force, additional fa- 
cilities for anti-submarine command, flight 
surgeon’s building and motor repair shop in 
Harrison county, Mississippi. Invitation No. 


569-43-729. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1OLLY HILL, S. C.—Volunteer Portland Ce- 

ment Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and American 
Naphthaline Co., J. Ross Hannahan, presi- 
dent, New York, are forming, a joint operat- 
ing company to develop and operate a $2,- 
650,000 alumina plant near Holly Hill. 
RFC has authorized funds for construction. 
Plants will be built about 2% miles from 
Harleyville. Capacity will be about 40 tons 
of alumina daily. 


WISCONSIN 


BUTLER, WIS.—A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau- 
kee, will let contracts for a propeller blade 
factory, including main building 340 x 440 
feet, boilerhouse 50 x 120 feet and garage 
60 x 120 feet. E. W. Burgess, company 
engineer, is drawing plans. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—Pal Tool Co., J. E. Ander- 
son, proprietor, manufacturer of dies and 
metal stampings, is adding a second story 
addition to its plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Maijestic Drill Sharpener Co., 
1224 Harmon place, has been incorporated 
to manufacture drill sharpening machinery 
by James R. McKenzie, F. F. McKenzie and 
Arthur J. Severtson. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of flour mill and grain elevator 
machinery, has given contract to C. F. Hag- 


BUSINESS 














lin & Sons Inc., 720 National building, for 
one-story plant addition 30 x 80 feet. Lar- 
son & McLaren, Foshay Tower, are archi- 
tects. 


MINNEAPOLIS—General Mills Inc. has bought 
large two-story building adjoining its naval 
ordnance plant on Central avenue Northeast 
to provide additional facilities. The ord- 
nance plant is operated as the mechanical 
manufacturing division. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Franklin Transformer Mfg. 
Co., 607 Twenty-second avenue Northeast, 
has bought building at 65 Twenty-second 
avenue, to be converted into a factory, giv- 
ing firm three plants and doubling capacity. 
Company manufactures battery charging and 
testing equipment, industrial transformers, 
welding, equipment, electric motors, electronic 
devices and radio equipment. 


RED WING, MINN.—Northern States Power 























































| FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES for your Pick- 
| ling, Galvanizing and Tinning Departments. 
Furnished in straight strips to be applied 
to your present wood blocks for the re- 
moval of middlings. 


Also furnished in a continuous, complete 
(close or open) spiral! formation for cylindri- 
cal scrubbers in steel or brass mills. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES have greater 
holding and non-shedding qualities, result- 
ing in longer life and more 
dependable operation. Less 
frequent replacements will 
save you time and money. 
Send blueprints or specifi- 
cations of your requirements. 





The FULLER BRUSH Com, 


Industrial Division, Dept. 8C 


3582 MAIN ST HARTFORD, CONN 
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REEVES STEEL & MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Dover, Ohio 


SHEET STEEL AND SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR WAR NEEDS 





a WILLIAMS Buckets 
O e co n oO m i 2 e€ for STEEL MILL SERVICE 


galvanize at are sald under 


LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 

nN te rp Yl Ss a Prompt handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
Deliver and skull cracker pit service. 

y All-welded construction at 


by truck . vital points. Catalog FREE. 
or railroad 5 THE WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING CO. 
7016 Central Avenue 
‘ Cleveland, Ohio 


GALVANIZING COMPANY built by 
2525 E. CUMBERLAND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. WELLMAN 
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Have It Galvanized by— e PICKLING TANKS 
J h P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
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Equipment’’ section is the weekly meeting place for 





“i buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 

R and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 

R Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 





June 14, 19438 














NEW BUSINESS 





Co., 2 South Barstow street, Eau Claire, 
Wis., is having plans prepared for a postwar 
electric power plant, to cost about $1,500,000. 


STILLWATER, MINN.—Standard Salt & Ce- 
ment Co. and Gilbert Mfg. Co. will remodel 
old Gilbert plant into war production plant 
for forgings production. C. E. Gilbert will 
be plant manager. Railway spur will be 
built into plant. 


ST. PAUL-—St. Paul Welding & Mfg. Co., man- 
ufacturer of welding torches and other weld- 
ing equipment, has let contract to Lauer 
Construction Co., 230 Western avenue South, 
for a one-story factory addition. 


TEXAS 


CONROE, TEX.—Columbian 
Houston and Rosslyn roads, Houston, Tex., 
plans a carbon black plant for syuthetic 
rubber program. Total estimated cost %3,- 
000,000; present appropriation $1,225,000. 
M. R. Howell, general delivery, Conroe, is 
engmeer 


Carbon Co., 


UTAH 


MARYSVILLE, UTAH—An RFC loan of $775,- 
000 to Aluminum Inc., George A. Critch- 
low, manager, has been made for construc- 
tion of a plant at Marysville, to produce 
alumina, Of the loan $450,000 is for build- 
ings and equipment. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF.—Dingee Aircraft Pro- 
duction has been formed by William W 


Dingee Jr. and will establish a plant at 3060 
West Main street. 


BURBANK, CALIF.—aAdel Precision Products 
Corp., 10777 Vanowen street, North Holly- 
wood, will build plant No. 2 near the present 
plant and will make additions and altera- 
tions to buildings recently purchased for 
plant No. 3 in Burbank, total cost te be 
$500,000, including equipment. 


EUREKA, CALIF.—-Eureka Shipbuilders Inc. 
has been organized with $500,000 capital by 
L. Mone Call, 1506 Sixth street, and asso- 
ciates. Representative is Walter Sorensen, 


501 Helm building, Fresno, Calif. 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 


Pacific Pump 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME 


Works, 5720 Bickett street, has let contract 
for a plant addition 70 x 172 feet, to cost 
about $30,000. 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—Baker Oil 
Tool Co., 6000 South Boyle avenue, will 
build a plant addition at 2959 Slauson ave- 
nue, 58 x 60 feet, to cost about $3000. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—Crescent Tool Co., 
3369 Cherry avenue, has been formed by 
Paul John Powers, Edwin Bruns and Clar- 
ence H. Mangels. 


LOS ANGELES—Junior Steel Co., 1960 South 
Alameda street, will build a warehouse ad- 


dition 40 x 60 feet, to cost about $3400. 


LOS ANGELES—California Steel Treating Co. 
will build a factory building at 2840 East 
Washington boulevard, 45 x 75 feet, cost- 
ing $1500. 


LOS ANGELES—<American Screw Products 
Co. is building a machine shop at 7000 
Avalon boulevard, 26 x 40 feet, to cost 


about $1900. 


LOS ANGELES—Western Nipple Mfg. Co. is 
the firm name under which Republic Supply 
Co., W. L. Duhlig, president, and F. E. 
Wilkinson, secretary, has published inten- 
tion to conduct business at 5816 South 
Boyle avenue. 


LOS ANGELES—General Metals Co., 5701 
South Boyle avenue, has let contract for an 
addition to cost about $25,000 for steel 
frame and corrugated steel plant. 


LOS ANGELES—Newport Aero Marine Inc 
has been organized with $100,000 
by Hallam Mathews, 846 Maltman avenue, 
and associates. Representative is Gilbert 
Fall, 1212 Spring, Arcade building, Leos 
Angeles. 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF.—Coast Bush- 
ing Co. has been formed by H. L. Bryan 
to conduct business at 4806 Laurel Canyon 
boulevard. 

VERNON, 
Products has 
Jones to conduct 
boulevard. 


WILMINGTON, CALIF.—Texas Co. will start 
work at once to adapt its refinery on East 
Pacific Coast Highway in Los Angeles har- 
bor to 100-octane gasoline at cost of about 


capital 


David C. Jones Steel 
formed by David C 
at 4636 Pacific 


CALIF. 
been 
business 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
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$50,000,000, including about 40 buildings. 
Foster-Wheeler Corp., 715 West Olympic 
boulevard, Los Angeles, has been awarded 
contract for the alkylation system and feed 
preparation. 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—Johnson Mfg. Co., Fox and Holly 


streets, engaged on. government contracts 

for marine machinery, recently suffered 

severe loss by fire in its plant. 
SEATTLE—Smithway Machine Co. is build- 


ing a plant addition at 4616-24 Seventh 
avenue South, 55 x 100 feet, general con- 
tract being awarded to H. E. Carlborn. Wil- 
liam G. Brust is architect. 


SEATTLE—Plant of Heffernan Engine Works, 
used in recent years as repair shops by the 
Alaska Steamship Co., has been bought by 
Todd Seattle Dry Docks Inc. and will be 
used for outfitting and repair. Plant is at 
1700 Harbor avenue SW, and contains, 
dock, crane and shov facilities 


CANADA 


SHELBURNE, N. S.—Canadian Fairbanks 
Morse Co. Ltd., 980 St. Antoine street, Mon- 
treal, Que., manufacturer of valves 
and equipment, will start soon on construc- 
tion of plant addition here to cost about 
$75,000, with equipment. 


CHIPPAWA, ONT.—Norton Co. has had plans 
prepared for furnace room addition to cost 
about $12,000, with equipment. H. J. Daly 
is plant manger. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion 
Steel Ltd., Depew street, is having plans 
prepared by C. D. Howe Co. Ltd., Pigott 
building, for new plant building. two stories, 
50 x 70 feet, to cost about $65,000. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon Indus- 
tries Ltd., Ontario street, manufacturer of 
automobile parts and similar products, has 
had plans prepared for additions and altera- 
tions to plant on which contracts will be 
awarded soon. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT.—Webster Air Equipment 
Co. Ltd., 1161 King street West, London, 
Ont., W. C. Webster, president. plans ad- 
ditions and alterations to building formerly 

occupied by Erie Iron Works, Moore street, 

and will remove plant from London to that 
location. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian General Electric 
Co. Ltd., 212 King street West, is having 
plans prepared by Beck & Eadie. architects, 
220 Bloor street West, and bids will be 
asked soon for plant addition at 189 Duf- 
ferin street, to cost about $250,000, with 
equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Chrysler Corp. of Canada 
Ltd., 300 Tecumseh boulevard East, will let 


scales, 


Foundries & 


contracts soon for plant addition to cost 
about $50,000. 

LACHINE, QUE. — Dominion Engineering 
Works Ltd., First avenue, has let general 


contract to Hyde & Miller Ltd., 1500 Guy 
street, Montreal, for an addition to its cop- 
persmith shop and storage building near the 
marine erection shop, to cost about $40,000, 
and addition and alterations to transformer 
house, costing about $25,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—DMontreal Tramways Co., 
159 Craig street West, A. Duperron, chief 
engineer, plans construction of bus garage 
and shups on Atwater avenue, to cost about 
$250,000, with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd., 621 Craig street West, will let 
contracts for further additions to plant of the 
Turcot Propeller division, to cost about $25,- 
000. Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 
Sherbrooke street West. is erecting an addi- 
tion costing about $75,000. 


TALLEYFIELD, QUE. — Canadian Bronze 
Powder Works Ltd., 9 East Park, P. Schop- 
flocher, chief engineer, is having plans pre- 
pared and will start reconstruction of burned 
plant buildings, to cost with equipment about 
$60,000. 
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EMPLOYEES’ BADGES 
NUMBERED BUTTONS 
FIBRE TIME AND TOOL CHECKS 
CELLULOID CASES 


AIR MAIL—TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH YOUR ORDERS! 


Three Long Distance lines, CEntral 4916-4917-4918. 
After six p.m. PRospect 6778. HUdson 5211. CEntral 0379. 
LARGE EQUIPMENT. EFFICIENT SUPERVISION. 
50 Years’ experience in back of us! 

We are ready to serve 24 hours a day. 


Send for Catalog. 
ST. LOUIS BUTTON COMPANY 
415 Lucas Avenue St. Lowis, Mo. 


No Orders Filled Without Priority Extension, 
Government Contract Number and final use. 
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CALCOS STEEL & IRON COMPANY 


1332 North 30th Street — Philadelphia, Pa. 
From Stock 








BARS e STRIP e SHEETS e PLATES 











BEteek* os ON Wi en 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYS TONE 
Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila.. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











American 


PLATED METAL 


, a P WAR FLANS 





OSM PLGALY 
Peru, Illinois 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 





WEST STEEL & CASTING CO. 
CLEVELAND One, U. &. A. 
ae 0 Ue oo 








Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Price of pickling room practice and 
Postpaid construction and maintenance 
$5.00 


of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 
429-S 





June 14, 1943 


Firth-Sterling 


STEEL COMPANY 
TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKeesport, Pa. 











QUALITY STEELS 


TOOL STEELS—TOOL STEEL TUBING—DRILL ROD 
FINE SPRING STEELS—BAND SAW STEELS 
STEEL SPECIALTIES 

SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO —LOS ANGELES 




















Ce tified Steel Alra deuet 
FOR | N BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


SAMSON STEEL SHOT 


* . * + 


: 1903 —1943 
FORTY YEARS OF 
BETTER 


STAMPINGS 


Catalog on Request 


WHITEHEAD 
STAMPING CO. 










—USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


BLAST FURNACES “AND FOUNDRIES! l—TWO TON LECTROMELT FUR- 
ALLOY (“CRITICAL”) SCRAP NACE NOW BEING REBUILT BY AND ACCESSORIES 


TuneeeGh ene ct MANUFACTURER. 800 KW—3 
t $9.00 G.T. Houston plus pay- on machine- 
able OPA Nickel or Moly. Premiums. PHASE TRANSFORMER. ALL COM- a - a1. 
7 oe oe co wee oe PLETELY OVERHAULED. NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars. Bolts, Nuts, 
5 C/L SAE $ o. 6 Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and other 
Se ee. wales Available within 30 days. Track Accessories. 
‘ Fismit i Although our tonnages are not eas here- 
Priority necessary. jt — ee are usually available m ware- 


hus ar pig Le Fer a — Every effort made to take care of emergency 
ms E711 00-6. 75% Nickel, WEE No. 6 SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS eee ee. Fa wine a Wwe 
Portiand, Oregon L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 














FLASHINGS & CROPS: $16.50 G.T. Hous- 
ton plus payable OPA Nickel or Moly. 


Premiums. 
s ; W , 
or Ae Suen wre te § rom SALt_aMERADIZED RELAYING RAIL 


6 
9 C/L Mo.-Cr. WPB No. 7 SEAM LESS TY BR: NG Practically all weights—Any quantity. Im- 
5 C/L Ni.-Mo.-Cr.; WPB No. 6 mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
Approximately a Carload conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. SIZES FROM 1% TO 3% INCHES Write, Wire, or Phone 
13462 &. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Hlinois Write for : d , P MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 

~ - = prices and quantity desired. 

ANYTHING containt IRON STEEL 

ee . Address Box 931, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland Charteston, W. Va. 


























WANTED IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE RAI WACCESSORIES 


1564 ft. 150 Ib. Sullivan 22 x 12 x 14” We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
WNS1 Compressor, driven by Synchronous bars, locomotives, cranes and other railway 


Motor, 3/ /2300 Volt. : omplete and material. 
Sr eee ase tt tee a ae We, wir or phone fr prices 


PLATES, SHAPES, ETC. SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
’ ’ on eres VALLEY aut ¥ fie. 108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 








We Res an mena a Ponaumereste 

tle and excess stocks of the above RAIL-ACCESSORIES 

ig ace alae ae RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
. souGHT -  soLD P 








Address Box 930 PIPE AND BOILER TUBES ren RITES WIRE—PHONE 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 30S. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. ana ten , ok, _ W200 Wanless Sido. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois Seattle, Wash. New York, N. Y. 











BORING MILL, 84° N-B-P, R.P.T.. M.D. 


GEAR PLANERS, Bevel. 26" & 54° Gleason, M.D. Grinder, R Pe 2 a 
HAMMER: Steam Forging 1100 Ib. N-B-P. R nder, on ee x : Peer. M.D 
SHEAR, Pinte 00°x1-" L & A. M.D. EBUILT— K : 
SH Plate 44° & 54” x 3/16" M.D. BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS : 
ae Ty ea Tube Torring neat it /4 ig O.D. Connersvilie-Roots positi biow 
u orrington 2 > 00' ve ers. . . 
STRAIGHTENER, Pilate 12-roll H&J, 84°x1/4", Centritugais for gas and of burning. Slotter. 13° Putnam. 33° table, y 
oer . Sead » Grinder and Gust exbausters. Straightener. 54°—17 rolls—4-1/4" dia 
ET LATHE, 3-A W4S, HS. 3 11/16", 8.P.D. Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. Btrnixhtener’ No.3 Sutcen. 802° MD 


TURRET LATHE, 34” Gisholt, HS, 4-1/4",'M. D. 
ET . 4 ENER w Testing Machine, 400,000 Ib. Riehle, B.D 
_ LANG, MACHINERY pool at BPD G AL BLOWER Co. wast PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
28th Street & A. V. R. R Pittsburgh, Pa. 604 North Peoria St. Chicage, tM. 1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SELLERS—BUYERS—TRADERS 

IRON & STEEL 5, WHEN THERE IS SOMETHING 

you want to buy or sell, use the classified pages to tell 

other readers. Rates are moderate. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 





























“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 











CLASSIFIED- 


Positions Wanted | =— Positions Wanted Positions Wanted 


ai MAN 43; MARRIED; GOOD HEALTH; DRAFT EE 
| 
| 








ENGINEERING GRADUATE WITH YEARS OF 
experience in heavy and light machine work, 
forging, and welding, wants connection where 
more use of his ingenuity and experience can be 
utilized. Knows management and handling men. 
No small job considered. Reply Box 941, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


MECHANICAL - STRUCTURAL ENGINEER. _ classification 4-H. Successful experience selling 
= education and shop training. Industrial | stainless and tool steels, alloy seamless tubing, 
in design, field work and sales. Ma- ial steel commodities. Worked 
terials handling equipment and heavy machinery. it, St. Louis and Texas territories. Had 
Since 1937 located in Texas 
organization, specializing in 
| stainless and tool steel alloys; at present in sales 
executive capacity. Familiar with refinery, proc- | 
ess industries South and Southwest; also jobber | ENT Sa ee 
ae oT age ag Pres- | ‘R t ti WwW : 
ent employer adv R x 939, STEEL, | rese eS an ed 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland. | ep ntativ 
Could also be of help for ex- ee 
in foreign markets. Speaks STRUCTURAL AND PLATE SHOP SUPERIN- 
Prefer connection with company where | tendent. ly experienced. Exceptionall MANUFACTURERS AGENT WANTED TO 
a. for work k louder 
942, STEEL, Penton 
























tical mechanical experience in blanking, draw- 

ing and forming dies for sheet aluminum prod- 
= in — plant in Midwest; give experi- | 
ence and — 2. ce Reply Box 9383, | 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


TOOL MAKERS FOR DEFENSE PLANT IN 
Midwest; give experience and full particulars. 
of hy 932, STEEL. Penton Bidg., Cleve- 


_ Employment Service 





CLASSIFIED 


Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 











WANTED 


Tool Engineer for sheet steel and sheet 
aluminum fabrication for aircraft detailed 

and sub-assemblies. Those employed 
in essential war work need not apply. Write 
detailed information about experience, sal- 
aries, former employers, age, family status, 
citizenship to Box 940, STEEL, Penton 
Bidg., Cleveland. 











ice of 38 y standing 
high , technical and ex- 
to your personal requirements and 


and 
a ee bi - nana * yy ay 
rt a SIXBY “Ine” Inc., fio “Delward SDs. Battal 





WANTED: MAN 








CONTRACT WORK 


WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing, 
alloy and carbon steels. Please apply giving full 
information, experience, etc., 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


to Box 894, STEEL, 








manufacturing or promotion. 


gineering and Production supervision, 


meritorious product old or new. 





WANTED—NEW PRODUCTS, OLD PRODUCTS 


PREPARE NOW FOR POST WAR BUSINESS 


A 32-year old corporation, now producing 100% War Production employing 4000 persons, 
desires to contact established firms or reputable individuals having products for post-war 





We offer the facilities of a large well equipped a. efficient Management, trained En- 
ca 


designing and developing Tools, Dies, 


Jigs, Fixtures plus adequate machinery to fabricate and assemble anything made from sheet 
metal. We also offer the facilities of a complete textile fabricating division having all new 
equipment consisting of 300 sewing machines, cloth laying machines, cutting and perforating 
equipment capable of fabricating any article made from wool, cotton, silk or Nylon. 

We would be interested in the development of new enterprises, possible outright purchase 
or manufacturing on contract; we can assure the fullest cooperation in producing any 


All communications will be considered in strictest confidence. 
Address replies attention of: Box 936, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








Seatotae’ R 
LATHE PANS 
BELT GUARDS 


THE KIRK & BLUM MBG. CO. 








SAY IT HERE 








PLANER CAPACITY 
OPEN 


We have several hundred hours of 
planing time available. Largest tool 
three head 48” x 53” x 144”. Ex- 
perienced operators and excellent en- 
gineering and supervisory personnel. 
Please send us your inquiries. 


Cc. C. BRADLEY COMPANY 
432 Franklin St., Syracuse 4, New York 


























HEAT TREATING 
FURNACE DESIGNER 


Permanent position with long established 
and progressive Eastern manufacturer of 
heat treating furnaces. Applicant must have 
at least ten years of designing experience 
on medium-sized furnaces, be thoroughly 
familiar with standard furnace construction 
and canable of advanced designing for fu- 
ture operations 


Substantial salary to start with unlimited 


vossibilities. For an interview at our ex- 
pense, kindly furnish detailed experience 
ind cualifications in writing. Reply Box 


938, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 

















SUB - CONTRACTING 





WORK x 


WELDED and RIVETED 
ASSEMBLIES 


We offer you an unusual combina- 
tion of engineering, designing and 
fabricating skill, ability, experience 
and facilities for Welded and Riveted 
Assemblies of all types and sizes. 


Your inquiries are invited on weld- 
ments for all types of products. We 
can assure high quality, accurate 
work, and prompt delivery. 


Send blueprints for estimate, or 
write telling us your problems. 

















SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us your inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 

1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, Itt. 








If you have facilities to handle 





additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bidg.. 
Cleveland. 











Send your inquiries for 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 


stock forming machines. 
We also solicit your bids for cam milling 








June 14, 1943 












WORDEN - ALLEN COMPANY 


tice and Factory Box 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Sa St fice st De », Minn., Chicag 


Castings 


KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES. 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings, also 
alloyed with Nickel, Chrome, and Molybdenum. 
Wood, Iron, Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 


177 











Industry’s Choice 


Even before war production begins to decline, industry is be- 
coming conscious of its immensely broader choice of materials. 
There will surely be a postwar competition of materials, 
greater than we have ever known. 
In this competition of materials—welded, rolled, stamped and 
forged steels, powder metallurgy and plastics—Steel Castings 
have achieved a position of strategic importance. 
Cast Steel is not a universal material, or a universal method. 
But wherever the strength and toughness and rigidity of steel 
are needed, the casting process offers advantages that cannot be 
secured in any other way. 

A wide range of steels is being cast into shapes other methods 
cannot produce so quickly or so economically, and there are 
significant savings in machining, finishing and assembly. 

In your postwar manufacturing, you can secure for yourself 
important competitive advantages by using the features—many 


of them exclusive—that are inherent in Cast Steel. 
The Steel Founders’ Society of America, Cleveiand, Ohio 


YOUR PRODUCT WITH 





AND 





MODERNIZE IMPROVE 
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-Standard 
Ahlberg Bearing Co. 
Air Reduction 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 
Ajox Flexible ~ pd Co. 
Aian Wood Steel ee 
Aeghe sg ~y sie ‘i 
my tudium Stee 
Allen-Bradley Co. 
Alliance Machine Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Alloy Metal Abrasive Co. 
Alrose Chemical Co. 
Aluminum Company of America 
American Agile Corp. 
Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Brake Shoe Co. 


Engineering Co., is 
.. Inside Cover 


cae 


—_ 
>see ee eee e@eeeeeennane 


Corp. 


Cable Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 

American Chain & Cable Co., 
can Cable Division 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Ameri- 
can Chain Division 

American Chain & Cable Co., Page 
Steel & Wire Division 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Wright 
Manufacturing Division 

American Chain Division of American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. . 

American — — poe Co. < 

ry Equipment Co. 

Gas eager oe sa 
Galvanizers Association 

Rese Branch of the Ameri- 


z 


inc., Ameri- 


z 


Inc., 


con Brass Co. 

ail Co. 
Nickeloid Co. 
Pipe Bending Machine Co., 
Pulverizer Co. 
Roller Beari Co. 
Rolling Mill Co., The 
Screw Co. 
Shear Knife Co. 
Steel & Wire Co.. 
Zine Sales Co. 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Amsler-Morton Co., The 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Andrews Steel Co., The 
Anker-Holth Mfg. Co. 
Apex Machine 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 1 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co. 
Atkins, E. c~ & Co. 
Atles Car & Mfg. Co. 
Atlas Drop For ae 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. 


Inc. 


— 
o0es omnes she see ces< 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. e 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co. . e 
Baker 


Refractories Div... 


Baldwin-Southwark Division, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 

Bantam Bearings Cor 

Barium Stainless Steel Corp. 

Bornes, Wallace, Co. .. Division of Associated 


F. and John, Co. 
Basic Refractories, Inc. 
Bayard, M. L., & Co. 
Bay City Forge Co. 
Bay State alte Products Co. 
Beall Tool Co. 

Machine & Mfg. Co. 
Belmont iron Works 
— Manufacturing Div., 


Rethichem ‘Steel Co. 1 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. ° 

Bissett Steel Co., The 1 

Bixby, R. W., Inc. 

Blanchard Machi Co. 

Blaw-Knox Co. 

Blaw-Knox Division, Blaw-Knox Co. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. e 
Blodgett, G. S., ay Inc. 

Bloom Engineeri 

— Aluminum Be Bross as sd 
idgeport Brass C 


* 


_— 
™“ 
Geevees ok 


Republic Steel 
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Bullerd Co., The 
Bundy Tubing Co. 
Cc 


Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. 
Caicos Steel & Iron Co. 


Carboloy Co., inc. 
Carborundum Co., The 
Cardox C 


orp. 
Carnegie-lilinois Steel Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co., The 
» é Bros., Inc. 
The 


Century Electric Co. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Champion Rivet Co., The 
Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Tramrail Co. 
Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co 
Cincinnati Grinders, Tee. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., The 
Cities Service Oil Co. 
a Tructractor Div. 
°. 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co. 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
Cleveland Cap Screw + ng 
Cleveland- Cliffs lron 
Cleveland Crane & “Sr Co. 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., The 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tool Engineering Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, 
Crane & Engineering Co. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., The 


Mfg. Co., 
Metal Products Co. 
Colonial Broach Co. 

Columbia Steel Co. 

Columbus Die, Tool & - “y 
Commercial Forgings Co., 
Commercial Metals Treatin ine. 
Cone Automatic Machine &... Inc. 
Consolidated ae Tool Corp. 
Continental Machines, Inc 

Continental Roll & Steel , “aa Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 

belle pyr al 1? 

opperwe tee °. 

Cowles Tool Co. 

Crane Co. 

Cross Geor & Machine Co. 
Cuban-American Monganese Corp. 
Cullen-Friestedt Co. 

Culvert Division, Republic Steel Corp. 
Cunningham, M. E., Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery 

Curtis Monvufacturing Co. 
Cutler-Hammer, inc. 


Co 


of Clark Equipment 


Cleveland 


Co. 


Division of 


D 


Darwin & Milner, Inc. 
Davenport Besler Corp. 
Davis & Thompson Co. 
Davis Brake Beam Co. 
Denison Engineerin a | ne 
DeSanno, A. P., & Sen, 
Despatch Oven Co. 
Detroit Electric Furnace Division, 
Electric Co. ‘ 
Detroit-Leland Hotel 
Detroit Rex Products Co. 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 
DeWitt Operated Hotels 
Diamond Tool Co 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 
Dietert, + sebt W., Co. 
Diaston, Hen & ‘Sons, Inc. 
Manufacturing Corp. 
oo Chemical Co., The 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co. 
Doyle, J. E., Co., The 
Dravo Corp., Machinery Div. 
Dulien Steel Products, Inc. 


Kuhiman 


Easton Cor & Construction Co. 

ae iomas A., Inc. 

spvesian lacquer Mfg. Co., The 
stic Stop Nut Corp. 

Mfg. Co. 


Inside 
Electric Furnace Co., The 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Electro Alloys Co., The 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Electroweld Steel Corp. 
Eliott Manufacturing °., 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co., The 
Erie Bolt & Nut Co. . 
Erie Foundry Co. 


Machine Co. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., 


Electric Controller & 
Front 


The 


The 
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“NND * om © ORD * 


~ 
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‘eee ee eee 
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Evreka Fire Brick Works 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Co. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


F 


The 
Co. 


Ltd. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
Fairfield Mfg. Co. 
Farquhar, A. B., Co., 
Farval Corp., The 
Ferracute Machine Co. 

Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co. 
Fitchburg yy & Machine Corp 
Fitzsimons 
Fiori Pipe Co., The 

Foote Bros. Geor & Machine Corp 
Fosdick Machine Tool Co. 
Foster, 
Foster, Ll. B., 
Foxboro Co., 
Fox Grinders, Inc. 
Frasse, Peter A., & Co., 
Freyn Engineering Co 
Fuller Brush Co 


Inc 


Inc 


G 


Galland-Henning “_ Co 
Garrett, Geo. K., °. 
General Biower Co 

General Electric Co. 

General Excavator Co. 
General Steei Warehouse Co., 
Genesee Tool Co. 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Globe Brick Co., The 
Granite City Steel Co 
Grant Geor Works 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
Graybor Electric Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 
Greenspon's, Jos., Son Pipe Corp 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Gruendler Crusher 


Inc 


Inc. 


& Pulverizer Co 


H 


Hagan, George J., Co. 

Haliden Machine Co.., The 
Hammond Brass Works 
Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co 
Henna Furnace Corp. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co. 

Hansen Mfg. Co. 
Harbison-Waiker Refractories 
Harnischfeger 
Harper, H. M., Co., The 
Harrington & King Perforating Co 
Hassal, John, Inc. 

Hays ‘Corp., The 

Heald Machine Co. 

Heil Engineering Co. 
Helmer-Staley, inc. 

Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 
Heppenstall Co. 
Hercules Co., The 
Hevi-Duty Electric 
Hill Acme Co., The 
Hills-McCanna Co. 
Hindley Mfg. Co. 
Hobart Bros. Co. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
Horsburgh & Scott Co. 
Houghton, E. F., & Co. 
Howard Foundry Co. 
Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co. 
Hughes-Keenan Co., The 
Hyatt Bearings Division, 
Corporation 

Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co 
Hydraulic Machinery, Inc. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., The 
Hydro-Arc Furnace Corp. 
Hydropress, inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


General Motors 


Ilinois Clay Products Co. 

Illinois Too orks 

Independent Engineering Co. 

Induction Heating Corp. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 

Industrial Oven Engineering Co., The 

Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, 
arner Corp. 

Inland Steel Co. 

International Nickel Co., Inc. 

lron & Steel Products, inc. 


J 


Jackson tron & Steel Co., 
James, D. ~. Mfg. Co. 
J-B Engineering Sales Co., 
Jeffrey Manvufacturing Co., 
Jessop Steel . 
Jessop, Wm., 

Johns- Latte € 

Johnson tenth Co. 
Johnson Gas Appliance 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., 
Jenes & Lamson 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

Jones, W. A., Foundry & Machine Co. 


(Continved on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
K 
Kerdong Brothers, inc. ° 
Kaydon omens Corp., The ‘. 
Kearney Trecker Corp. e 
Kemp, C. he Mfg. Co. > 
Kester Solder Co. . 
a SF & > aga ong 140 
» alter o., Inc. . 
King Fifth Wheel © Co. “ee. 
King a Inc. 177 
Kinnear Mfg. ; Md 
Kirk & Bium mig. ; 177 
_— Hold ares OE Co. ¥ 
oppers Co. e 
Kropp Forge Co. 
L 
Laclede- any Clay, peeeoms Co. = 
Ladish oan A. * 
Lake City a iaeble Co. ® 
Lakeside 7 “Snes Co., The 144 
Laminated ge * ° 
Lamson & Sessions vend The ° 
Lamson Corp. -s * 
Landis Machine Co. e 
lang Machinery Co. 176 
Lapointe Machine Tool Co., The ® 
Latrobe Electric Stee! Co. e 
layne & Bowler, inc. ° 
Po Foundry ° 
LeBlond, : oan Tool Co., The 
; . Cover 
leeds & Northrup Co. . ® 
Lee Spri Co., Inc. . e 
lLepe!l H Frequency Laboratories, Inc. e 
Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co. 167 
Levinson Stee! Co., The ° 
Levinson Steel Sales Co. mn 
ane. Co. 23 
Lewis ‘& Machine Division of 
Blaw- pm °. ms 
Lewis Machine Co., The . 
Lincoin Electric Co., The . 
Linde Air Products Co., The ° 
peters =e ° 
ogemann . 
Lovejoy Flenible , ere Co. ° 
Lvers, J. Milton ° 
lLyon-Raymond Corp. 169 
Mc 
McKay Co., The . 
McKay Machine Co. . 3 
McKee, Arthur G., Co. 
MeKenno Metals Co. ? 
McKinney Manufacturing Co. ° 
M 
MacDermid, 
Mackintosh - “Hemphill Co. 
Macklin 


Co. 
Mal , PR, & Co, Inc. 

im Manufacturing & Belting Co. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Markal Co. 

Master Electric Co., The 
ws Conveyer Co. 

Matthews, Jas. H., & Co. 

Mattison Maine Works 


The 
Meehanite “Research Institute 
Mercury Mfg. Co. ‘ 
Mesta Machine Co. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation 
Michiana Products Corp. 
Michigan Seamless Tube Co. 
Michigan Tool Co. 

romatic 


coneeteoceBeosceveteesemeeeea 


Mic Corp 
Midvale Co., The 
Midwest Steel Corp. 176 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co. 165 
Minnesota Mining Mfg. Co. ° 
Mississippi Valley Equ pment Co. 176 
Moltrup Steel Products Co. 7 
Molybdenum Sonpezetion of America - 
Monarch ine Tool Co., e ¥ 
Monarch Steel Co. ° 
Morgan a a ° 
——— ng Co, ? 
Morrison “Enaineering Corp. or 
Morton Salt Co. 145 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co. % 
Motor Products Corp. ; ° 
Mueller Brass Co. ° 
ional Acme 

National Metals Corp . 

| Broach & Machine Co. * 
iy = Carbon Co., Inc., Carbon Saies 

Vv ; 

National Fireproofing Corp. ° 
National lead Co. ° 
National Lock Washer Co 32 
National Machinery Co., The - 
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Htucther/riumph for Private Enterprise 


American Railroads at War are performing one of democracy’'s most outstand- 
ing jobs. Twenty-four hours a day, 365 days a year they are keeping men 
and materials moving on schedule in fulfilling America’s unprecedented trans- 
portation demands ...troops at the rate of almost two million a month, a third 





more freight than in ‘41, oil in huge quantities that were previously handled by 
tanker. And all this with less equipment than was available 4 
twenty years ago. From such achievements are battles won. 


THERE'S AN AETNA ROLL 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
Plain Chill and Moly Chill 
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Mill Rolls © Rolls for ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Rubber and Plastic Mills. + YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S.A. «+ 
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"Keeping ’em Tergiig” 
LeBlond . 
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Loss of power — When the t | slows tinder cut and 
the flow of power is irregular or jumpy, it’s a pretty fair 
sign that the clutch is slipping. 

t clutch in engaged position. 
. Drain oil through plug at bottom of clutch cover. 
. Remove the six screws to take off cover. 
. Leosén three lock nuts on clutch fingers (A). 
. Turn three serews equal degrees to the right (B). 
. Tighten thrée screws’ (B) until belt slips when 
spindle is blocked. With even adjustment, push 
rod will run dead center. 
. Tighten lock nuts (A). 


. Replace cover, refill with oil. 





t 
Hot clutch b6x— When there is too little clearance between the clutch plates while the lathe 
idles, friction ovetheats the non-circulating oil, breaking down its lubricating properties. When 
this happens, the cover plate will be hot to the touch. 

; 


- 


Here's what to do: 
]. With the oil drained, cover plate removed and clutch engaged, remove three screws (C). 
2. Use a spanner wrench to tighten lug nut (D). 


3. After checking manual for exact number of turns, back off lug nut. Check with feeler 
gauge the space specified between clutch hub and adjusting nut. 


. Replace screws (C) to draw clutch assembly tight against nut in proper operating position 
. Replace cover plate and refill with oil. 








